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N every period of time, history shows us that men created 
and built architectural forms upon definite lines to pro- 
tect life and to facilitate progress. From the humblest 
prehistoric hut or group of huts, to massive granite walls 
with forests of columns, or to a modern city, all kinds 
and forms of construction, fragile or imposing, meagre 
or magnificent, confusedly grouped or with order, 
symmetry and beauty, have met definite mental, social 

or political needs of men, have reflected a phase of moral 

or spiritual development. 

Therefore, the first part Of this volume is devotedgto tracing briefly the 
chief architectural conceptions that have definitely marked the growing phases 
of human development in several parts of the world, and to noting the 
purposes these conceptions served, illustrating various styles and the labour 
spent upon developing and beautifying them. 

The second part of this book presents architectural plans and sugges- 
tions for conveniently and harmoniously meeting an incipient need, which, 
sooner or later will give evidence of becoming a vital necessity to all parts 
of the inhabited world : that is, the need of an international world centre of 
communication. : 

The very fact that nations depend more and more upon harmonious 
and peaceful economic relations facilitated by science and culture, assures us 
that, at no remote period of time, the difficulties of cooperation must be 
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resolyed by the establishment of an international centre of communicat 
With this consideration in view, these plans and suggestions for the ** Creatio 
of a World Centre of Communication " are presented after years of сопсеп- 
trated study and application. We are convinced that practical development 
depends upon comparison : 80, strengthened by an ever growing faith that 
man will attain greater heights through unity of purpose and: fellowship, this: 
centre is conceived upon imposing monumental lines, destined to house and. 
centralise human accomplishments, spiritual and intellectual, scientific and. 
economic. We are certain that if this Centre could be established on a broad 
basis, it would afford undeniable and unlimited advantages to nations and to 
peoples in all parts of the world. It would not only hoüse and unite 
the already well established international institutions, but would facilitate 
their expansion. It would encourage the desire, ever increasing in the 
world, for unification, and it would give a strong impetus to the progress 
of religion, science and justice. In addition, a stronger interna ional foun- 
dation stone for peace and fellowship would be laid. ii Tos адын 
In reviewing the past a world movement towards greater and greater 
centralisation is clearly evident. It is based upon widening conceptions of 
cooperation and tends to accomplish ends greater than can be performed in. 
isolation. It aims at the destruction of the enforced cooperation, which is. 
called slavery, and substitution of a spontaneous union of forces for the 
mutual advantage of all concerned. We are able to follow intelligently, 
almost step by step the progress that humanity has made in the world from. 
prehistoric times upwards, from the more or less isolated family to larger. 
and larger groups, united for the protection of themselves, their ideals and the- 
products of their labour. — . — +704 p. мт ብ 
The liberty or oppression that marked an age is evidenced by the kind of 
architecture evolved. We see primitive man building his ““ shelter”, his 
“ enclosure " and his “ signal”, a raised trunk of a tree or a stone which 
from afar indicated the sacred meeting place of his clan. ш 
As time went on, we find certain በ f ining the upper hand and 
dominating their neighbours. These had their ambitions and their reli- 
gion; they had their sense of right and wrong; but they often sacrificed | 
lives and homes in blindly aiding their chiefs to uphold rights which,- 
in the light of modern science and understanding, were “ wrongs "а 
Their domination and sense of security were reflected in the size and the 
stability of their constructions which ever aimed at a more permanent 
character. He ንም as babe 
We still have vivid images, carved in stone and handed down to us from 
the despotic Assyrian age, full of monumental beauty of line and symmetry - 
of conception, comprehensible to all the world in their graphic, impressive - 
descriptions, almost superhuman in their conceptions and often magnifi- 






cent in execution and invention, a sculptured language in solid material - 
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| 4-е Pol 
inspired by personal pride, and naively symbolic, denoting much that 
as beautiful, yet more that was cruel and horrible. i in the motives "and | 
ergy man. These images resist the ravages of time and bring the 
funereal processions of barbarism vividly to minds. Kings are repre- 
Paste > satin ወ መጣ bof. see cho 396846 








| figure in war scenes, boldly dashing into opposing armies or hunting fierce 


beasts, while slaves carry arms. They are even immortalised in the act of 
x Жс SR EY erm oan 


doe abus ареал መ sa ‘marvellous in 

their eju, “overpowering in their energetic idealism, we discern the 
. Strenuous efforts of men to create а worldly kingdom of monumental gran- 
_ deur, — thus forming a human centralisation which in spite of its magnifi- 
ee eee will and power and - 
is too small for humanity and too narrow for human progress. Along the 

epy banks v Bt one itae Pa silent desert, ruins of 
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E E 7 o .. 85 8 to the practical, that the መማ of their highest conceptions: — < + x 
SITAME Р. ж is still felt ‚Ьу the creative genius in man. | | a e + | 
4 UE ; aù They “inspired the Id-embracing dreams of the great Alexander, | 
t | ] . . whose unlimited: ambiti: ed at nothing short of a world-wide e 
ы i '- "His strenuous ‘effoftto form’ a world centre by subordinating all nations айд 
a x. . -. - [1 endeavours to: hise will and control, are not only positive evidence of 
- x" "man's creative genius, but also prove dhé desire to centralise humanity even ж 
AE қы 3 at a time when the world was only partly discovered, and the utility of EZ 
Ы? - such а centre not essential. ж (aee - i 
ғ . . The great river of life, ever growing in strength and grandeur, soon saw + 
<2% , i his highest achievements crumble into oblivion through the force of the ever’ | 
E ና. . ж growing need of expafsion and progress. All human ines <<%ф AX 
“ ° ; ever so high, yet sink at last into the still waters of forgetfulness. —— |” 
е“ ; Again we třace the attempts at world centralisation made by the Caesars, | , 
rg COM. and we follow their righteous endeavours, as well as their vain ambitions, 
ኔ * ': ፡ to build a world capital, which should:control human effort in all parts of | 
. the world, that they could reach and cong er. As Rome rose on the strong” * 
wings of world-embracing motives and ambitions, we find her laying down . 
noble laws upon broad, human lines, conceived to give strength to her pur- “® 
- pose and control to her rights. Immortal creations in art appeared, as she» 
assumed the right and the responsibility of establishing a world centre. By 
B x . her efforts at concentration humanity has profited and has adopted many 0 
her strongest ideals and aspirations. The decline and fall of this great centre” 
is the strongest proof that where spiritual motives are not considered essen- 
' tial, and are absent in human action, no kingdom however powerful will» 
EB ЖБ ` stand : for only through divine inspiration can men be guided, and only 7 
through spiritual motives will the world unite to build a — that will | 
give lasting protection to their highest ideals. РЕ 
The imperial © eternal " city rose rapidly in all its glory апа” dnte: 
" but the imagination and soul desire of men grew faster. With all her  & 
a. ብ colossal magnificence, with her mighty arms stretching East and West, tothe с 2 
е ae _* North and to the South, with her powerful laws and strong qe with her = w, 
E NOM. ` * ” eonquering aims and imperial desires, with every material means of grati- | 
^ ? .. . 4 уіп human appetite, the God in man was suffocated and physical and mental - 
NU Vu cita. 7, b , voluptuousness grew apace, sowing the seeds of corruption and degradation. ^ 
: ý’ ЕЕ Oo Then from her high pinnacle, imperial Rome with all her glory and не 4 
Pe. Б. . fell and failed as a world capital. qM. Д. „Ы 
\ The day that followed gave birth to the hew soft ight of. religions ` 
inspired by messages of righteousness and divinity conveyed by Christ, whose 
grand, human symphonic poem, by virtue of its ይ pii penetrat. 
to the uttermost parts of the inhabited world. Nothing could overthrow the. Ж 


ha. Jor of this divine messenger, though men could: “мне 
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М * and more penetrating reality came н his teachings. The bl * Uo ede жж 
the vis with the invisible appealed to the higher intelligence i man , as ш 
the righteousness of his doctrine embraced the Whole of humanit inspirigg . 
1 love, faith and fellowship. b Ж "A | 
5 i m ыб бо appealing was the message, that all manner of тёп felt à. respond- 
». ing sympathy from the depth of their souls. Kings and rulers, the rich and 
P. іа the poor, the labourer and the slave, the sick and the blind, all turned towards " 
de this divine Messenger and Poet, whose ины rang out with a human A 4 “ብ ew 











appeal so full of deep philosophy and spirit mfort, so righteous in ifs. “ ` 5 
To -- simplicity, so comprehensible to all mankind that each ideal which hé created — - “ж 
‚ | ,. Was at once graven on the heart and mind of man. A s of praise and of “аз i 
: ^". thanksgiving to, God was whispered in secret caves e. ther ground in ^ — “Ф 1 
imperial Rome. Despite indescribable tortures the divine spark could not be ‘ e 
: extinguished. Human cries, though suffocated by imperial command, moved vag 
men to compassion and shame. Slowly arising from darksome caverns comes 
en the voice of prayer, penetrating the; oul of man ever more fully and deeply; 
; Š% ^ higher and higher it ascends, and ider and more glorious becomes the 
. , response, until there rise with celestial grandeur, domes and spires high 
፦ - Ж”: * - into the heavens, and the whole world is embraced and overshadowed by the 
А: golden wings of divine justice. 
Thus we find another world centralisation of human aspiration, created 
ж / to embrace the whole civilised world, established upon the solid foundation 
` of divinity. We find the very structures of imperial Rome torn down and the 
stones and columns of her magnificent edifices used to enclose and protect 
| Я sacred symbols and to serve as temples of worship and prayer. 
ear (^ 7 | Rome, the imperial centre of the world, verged to her efid, and crumbled 
: ж. . . into dust, but only to rise with renewed strength and magnificence as the 
# 









ግ . ecclesiastical centre, from which. Christianity with its divine mission and 
~- ° . immortal symbols, soon spread over the world. [፲ touched : a deeper chord EX 
22% Ж in the heart and conscience of man and brought him>to а fullssense of the v 

divine meaning and value of his soul. »‏ . .ي“ 
“eee Thus ከጩርር nables us to retrace the progress of humanity and witness‏ 24 ; 
the rise and fall of human aspirations and kingdoms and we stand marvel- ¥‏ . 
ling at their evolutionary magnificence : and from their majestic power we. ; E‏ 70292222 
see them fall only to be carried yet higher by renewed strength and invi- . ж‏ 
sible forces. - We are assured that however much the blackness of the storm ^‏ . 
‘may for a time blot out the horizon, calm will return. We are aware that ` #8. "n‏ * 


the ocean waves, falls only to rise again in constant rhythmic change. 

E see that human centralisation is prompted . by a growing sense of j justice, 
ca mbined with higher spiritual needs; these latter are inspired by ever | 
pader motives, illuminated by ever clearer and more penetrating li à 
Hist gave the light that leads humanity through righteousness “4. à; 
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man has ever been striving to attain centralisation. We know that humanity, 9%. 
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towards eternal life. He gave it to › all the, world, as well to rulers and - 
as to the meek and the humble; a light so clear and inspiring, so pure and 
comprehensible that even the blind can see the kingdom of heaven through 
the eyes of the soul. ue men that the kingdom of heaven is within, 
and that, through love and devotion, through labour and justice, this invisible. 
kingdom would grow strong and imperishable. ob 
After the fall of the Roman Empire we can trace in detail the devélopiitiát 


` of the spiritual capital with its world-embracing interests and. endeavours. 


comprehension of the Сафі in man and so help through unity, streng 


We watch the influence of this new centralisation advancing over the surface 
of the earth. And, as this mighty power extends, we nevertheless note with 


` pain that the centre whence it is distributed enriches itself, and often demands | 
We find again obligations 


rights that spring from no real religious motives. 
imposed and brought to bear upon states and men and a new development 
of human activity. | cx "vá 
Ambitious men with the sanction ሸብ protection of this ecclesiastical 
centre, fortify themselves upon hill-tops, forming small kingdoms of their 
own, subordinating the surrounding people through force of arms, and increas- 
ing their riches by war and bloodshed. the 
We find the world divided into states. 
cost of bloodshed and suffering, and geographical definitions separate сошп= 
tries, these having their special laws and rights. 26... 
Christianity, with its divine mission and obligations, now often lends 
its most powerful arms to the rulers of men, who use this means to gain 
the most unrighteous ends. Again pages of human history are polluted 
with corruption and blood. In this age religion takes the form of a mighty 
figure seated above the clouds, holding with terrible significance a material 
hell in one hand, a material heaven in the other, the former being the punish- 
ment of those who refused to give their life and strength to vain ambitions 
and claims, and to subordinate themselves to their rulers; whilst the latter 
was offered as the reward for self-effacement in ministering to aims d 


egoism and ambition. m 


Bloody wars, caused and sanctioned by personal ambition in the guise 


of religion give negation to the teachings of Christ, and cover with infamy 
the record of those days. Yet, the definition, clearly outlined 9, Christ, of 
God in man, can never pass away. ett 

In calling to mind the history and evolution of men and states, we сап” 
trace and clearly realise the means that facilitated the achievements of their 
highest aims, their development and progress, as well as the cause of their 
downfall. 

We do not discuss the virtue or vice of any epoch or. "in жез» - 
we are assured of the divinity of the human soul, we can survey the past v 
calm and serene judgment, and endeavour to strengthen the future by a 
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-culture, to build the ladder, as in Jacob's dream, that reaches from earth to 
heaven. 

222 As we follow the development of physical and material accomplishments 
з уну times up to the present, as a high material achieve- 
ments, and study social, scientific and religious motives; — as we trace hopes, 
desires and ambitions, as we realise the great results already attained — 
although much has been and ever will be, prompted by vain, personal glori- 
fication — we begin to discern, in spite of all apparent ик нд. the 
deeper meaning of God’s mission to humanity 4 


We have seen kingdoms fall from the highest pinnacles of material glory . ር 

‘and ambition into utter degradation; we have stood upon the brink of their ^. 
ruins, and have contemplated in silence their monumental achievements and 
` their tragic end. We have measured the ambitions of great men, and have 


followed step by step their motives in conquering the world; we have even 
‘been able to see their highest aims and desires almost realised. Yet, we 


‘have often felt the soul of the many crushed by the ambition of the few, and | 


sacrificed in the mad pursuit of glory, thus destroying the dream of world 
unity; for, as Christ said, “ What doth it profit a man, if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul ". 

-=u A change is now felt throughout the entire world. А divine responsibi- 
‘lity governs our actions. As we are one with the past, so must we be one 
with the future. Those who are yet to be born demand our attention. They 
must be guided by our righteous motives. Through us they must gain 
strength; through us they must be led to greater heights. Notwithstanding 
the divisions and subdivisions of the earth, the varied ambitions of nations 


^ and the pride of possession, all humanity, consciously or unconsciously, is 


being drawn closer and closer together upon lines of broad, human sym- 
pathies, into one concentrated whole. Men in all parts of the earth are 
becoming ready for this change and look eagerly for its material mani- 


` festation. They realise that their strength can only come through world 
' unification, peace and fellowship, — a grander coalescence, — a world 
` centralisation. | 


... This change that is so keenly felt and desired in many parts of the globe 


towards unity of purpose in all vital human activities, must be asoan 


by a more ample, comprehensive and logical means of uniting human effor 
by cooperation upon the broadest and most economical lines, by harmonious 


blending of all mental and physical efforts, and by the encouragement of all | 


branches of art, science and culture; in a word, by allowing ample scope to 
the development of all that is beneficial and useful to mankind. 
^ — Such a unity all science tends to facilitate. The fearless and the pure 


in spirit recognise and welcome it. The self-contented hold back and are · 
. "afraid. Yet itis safe to say that this evolutionary change is being brought ` 
` ` about simply and naturally, in spite of all opposition, and that it will become 
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қ.“ , , established by general consent, through higher conceptions of the divine 
) in ә 2 spirit of God unfolding world-embracing missions to man. i Gm 
4. ы” 222 The division of the different parts of the earth has now been made. ©" ^ .. -. 
E 4 ile. sea and the land have been measured. These are all material accomplish- 0002000 
; ments, but the inspiration and genius of man has no limit and no end, and you ік. 
“. .. these will develop in spite of all boundary lines, inspite of peace and war, 000 - di 
— s» . "Eeligions laws; and it is to facilitate the growth of the inspiration апа, . ,!. | 
genius of man በክፈ it is proposed to create, for the mutual benefit of all “ЖЖ 
„ations, a World Centre, where their spiritual and intellectual inspirations 88 2° 
w as their scientific and physical achievements will be focused. A Ж 
A world centre of science and culture built upon broad, human lines, . ' ^ ® 
would meet with a universal response. Though each state may be intent on 
fulfilling local obligations and on working out its own economic and prac- . ў ^ ፡ 
' Жк.” tical expansion, yet, closer relationships brought about in a normal way, would  .  =ጻ - 
TR facilitate a reciprocal understanding of the most essential social, intellectual,  ' 
scientific and spiritual needs of men, and such a brotherhood of endeavour = ^ . 
would go far towards producing a unity of purpose and a spiritual desire to .:( ` 
oh give and to receive only what is most essential to progress, and most elevating | ^ ' * . - 
| to the soul. | mox Un ВИА 
It is being realised more and more that nations can never again be enti-  #: 
РА, 25 rely separated. Impassable walls to enclose and protect them are things of >, ^". > 
the past. All barriers built by personal pride and unrighteous gain are des- e. “Ж 
we ME. `: tined to crumble away, for the great human sea will sooner or later undermine | aA 
their very foundations. No walls built by human hands can prevent Gods . - .-. 
| people from coming together. Therefore if humanity is to move forward, it Dope. 
MET S ms must move as a united whole; for only by the concentrated efforts of mental  / RE 
and physical strength, joined in one determined purpose, can humanity ame EO. ምጅ ዊክ 
3%, cere out its right mission. ж 
¿The world has progressed by religion and it has progressed by war. | 
Religion has lent an invisible ideal to the minds of men; war has lent them" *#.... 
| ^  -. е arms_of material protection, but religion as well as war is stained with 000 1 
E ` bloodshed. Yet, in spite of all, the world has progressed. Nevertheless, +. Ix 
; * however great the value of war іп the past, however useful it was in blending | 
1000811165, in drawing great groups не people together, іп uniting their EEE 
achievements, in settihg up great aims and ideals, for théliftütection of whieh ^ » 
€: WAS never grudged, however potent it "a been in stimulating patrio- ` бы Жар ace d 
Y. А | tism, yet, Ithough vast sums are annually spent on elaborate scientific prepa- s de^ 
к, 2 by rations, War 18 certainly becoming less and less of a necessity. That the — 0 
8 ,, Ru  futüre will find a new and more righteous means of protection than the des- xU oy 
+ ^ truction of human life, cannot be doubted. Science helps to preserve life, =.. 
and гє ligion points | out ever more clearly the God in man which cannot : 
be:trampled. on by death. As men awaken to these truths, so they will ሪ 6 
repel witht h horror the inhuman desire of inventing деа дайа machines: Ww 
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single nation, but by its virtue and human appeal, it rapidly: beco: пе: 
tional and world-embracing. No worldly power can prevet 1t | 
mission. No nation can claim exclusive right to it. As it miih: to a . 


^ 15 therefore becoming apparent as man's higher nature 
‘that international disputes in the future will not involve the ácrifice- c 
human life. It cannot always be ei to spill human blood : ፡ ሰክ all men. 
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"U^ The ever increasing interweaving of industry and commerce forms such 
powerful economic ties that all right thinking people will join in protecting | 
them, and soon no nation will be strong or reckless enough to sever them. 
This በ will be in itself a preventive of war, for the whole question turns 


on how far war benefits mankind (not individual nations) or the гехегее 2 b 


The expediency of it affects the people who sacrifice their lives more than the 
governments or rulers who proclaim it. Though the protection. of national 
rights, entailing the sacrifice of blood and treasure may be regarded as suffi- 
cient exoneration for declaring war, yet some different solution is now 55588. 
ming imperative. ; 
= How long men can or will allow their governments to involve them in 
‘war against their will is one of the deepest questions of the age; but it is 
certain that war and the rumours of war will continue to disturb the peace of 
‘the world until some solution as efficient as the destruction of life is intro- 
duced to protect, benefit and expand the interests both of individuals and of 
“states. 

^ — Yet it seems reasonable to believe that in the near future war and 
‘bloodshed must be dispensed with. As human endeavour coalesces, new 
methods, supported and acknowledged by all nations for the promotion and 
protection of their profoundest interests and their well-being, will come 
into existence. 

-> Possibly the only causes for wars in the future will be disputes concer-. 
ning the division of as yet unclaimed lands, and for a time, the protection of 
the interests of the same, ог the establi hment of boundary lines; but these 
matters will more and more becomea question of international importance and 
readily be settled by courts of justice. It seems incredible that any wars in 
the future should be due to selfish and dishonourable motives. Though 


| questions relating to industrial and commercial rights may arise between any 


two countries, yet the time has gone by when a righteous „м ብሽ 


"s only be obtained by an appeal to arms. 


222 The truth is that in the future, war and religion assisted by science will 
take different forms. The divinity which works through creative genius, before 
which men bow with instinctive reverence, is coming to be better recognise 









to be more eagerly sought for. This. Sinne spark is born wherever ` man iS 
16 be found. It*Knows no country or limits. It animates all 


ambitions and meets all human needs. It may arise at first as thé g 


common human want, so its protection is the concern of the wh 
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will seek to give life and not to take it away, especially if opportunities are 
offered them, and if they feel that by their labour the world will be benefited, 
and their usefulness fully recognised. The divine purpose in all human 
activity, however diverse in its manifestations, is coming to be more and 
more clearly discerned; and by the unification of high ideals, bloodshed will 
cease to be the direct means of securing justice and equity. 

The whole earth is eagerly searching for truth and justice, and the boun- 
dary lines. "of states cannot hold the energies of peoples. This is realised 
more definitely as the human race grows with increasing rapidity and tends 
to become a world-embracing unity. The peace which is desired by all, and 
Which is essential to progress, can only come through a world-wide organi- 


ж founded on a basis at once spiritual, scientific and economic, capable 
о 


meeting the ever increasing demand for enlightenment, expansion. к 
unfettered progress. | i 1 
Humanity awaits with eager eye and attentive ear the rythmic poh 
of united life, feeling assured that progress now means concentration and 
that concentration requires centralisation — a нанне: cof all human 
efforts for the amelioration of mankind. | bred 
Through love and fellowship greater heights of divine ሐ ከበሼ 
must be reached. Nothing should act as an obstacle to the onward march 
of humanity. Though doubtless the interests of nations are best served by 
preserving national individuality, yet no barriers of general prejudice should 
be built up to separate nation from nation. The divine right of existence is 
given to all : and men's highest obligation is to nurture and to мани 
all desires for expansion. ; 
It is true that many national characteristics are caused by the varying 


` climatic conditions of the globe, which, by their very nature, cause some 


countries to be more productive than others. It is not too much to. 587 


that these conditions determine the differences in physical and mental attain- . 


mets between nation and nation, and thus go towards moulding their social 
institutions. The inhabitants of certain zones are keener and more quickly 
comprehensive, while in other parts of the world the minds of men move 
perhaps more slowly, yet are often more profound. Nevertheless, the diffe- 


ee between North and South, East and West are only relative; for all . 


manity is pressing forward towards one divine solution for its existence. 


And this solution can only come by means of the special gifts and aptitudes | 


which enable men, — rulers and people, alike — to understand the physical, 


mental and moral endeavours and attainments of their fellow workers in all- 


parts of the world. Only by a complete understanding of the whole, aided 
by the ever increasing means of communication and cooperation, can the 


| жоға go forward to its great goal — the < one far-off divine event to. nime Ў 


» 


the whole creation moves ”. 


Harmony of purpose is the surest and quickest way of «дім dn | 
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any endeavour, national or international. Much has been done by the E 
increasing facilities of transport and communication, by telegraphy with its 
wireless girdles around the globe, by the Press with its enormous diffusion 
of information; but, in spite of all this, the question is continually arising 
as to how the various countries of the world can be still more practically Р 
brought into contact, in order to learn from each other how to take сопсег- 
ted action for the benefit and well-being of all. ы b. 

Indeed, one of the most pressing questions of the age is how to prac- 
tically meet ever increasing obligations? How best to further right and 
friendly relations between men and nations ? ¥ 

Such an International Centre as is here planned and presented for the 
pürpose of assimilating and distributing intellectual and scientific knowledges, 
from all people to all people, would go far towards creating peaceful есопо- | 
тіс relations, as well as towards facilitating practical cooperation between ኣብ 
all men and all nations. за 
— ከ spite of political differences and ambitions, religion, science and 
commerce make more or less the same appeal to all peoples throughout the 

‘world. The confluence of thousands of people towards one common centre | 
in order to study practical ways by which тап сап be benefited, can only Ф 
have а divine and spiritual force as its motive power. In fact, no great 
work in art or science is done without a high form of spiritual strength. 
Religion, art and science are all types of spiritual devotion. These become 
stronger and more closely related to the needs of man as the world pro- 
gresses ; they enable him to feel a divinity in all things. 

The mere fact of realising that the “© Kingdom of Heaven is within ^, 
gives to our highest motives and acts a spiritual significance, however material 
they may seem at first sight. For whatever is accomplished by man springs ቅ ል 
from the invisible realm.of thought. The union of the most cultured and 
scientific minds of all nations must create a more spiritual and harmonious 
feeling in man as well as animate and elevate his conceptions of God : and 
never before has there been a moment so opportune for gathering together 
the whole human family around one common hearth. 

The products of all peoples are essential to the progress of the world. қ 
Yet, at present, should one State suffer from the antagonism between capital | К 
and labour in another, even though a solution might be arrived at, yet no x 
redress is possible till such a centre is created as can unite the representa- "Ж 
tives from all nations and bring them together to discuss these questions 
scientifically and economically for the welfare of labour and of capital, of " 
industry and humanity. | 5. 

Ап International World Capital could and would take up this question | 
as one of its most essential and important human problems. lt would unite | 
all leaders of national labour unions as well as representatives of capital and 1 
and industry. Its object would be the protection of labour and industry, 

is 
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the representation dof the working man and the landin of his cause 
before the whole world, the avoidance of those misunderstandings 
between the labouřer and capitalist which cause social dislocation, affect 
the peace of nations and interfere with industry, commerce and transpor- 
tation. 

* Until the present age, nations have often айай апі oiu distinc- 
Great accomplishments іп art and 
science stand as an eternal record of national achievement. Many nations 
have left rich legacies to the world in their contributions to the 
human knowledge. he ever increasing population of this globe rec 
greater economic facilities as, well as larger scope for its activity 





- present need of interdependence must constantly increase. 


Internationalism has of late made immense strides, and it seems needless 
here to déscribe in detail all that has been done to የዜ оч essential a 
factor it is in the world’s progress. Writers of undisputed knowledge have. 
amply set forth the value ӨР practical international relations.. They have not 
only furnished proofs of the spread of internationalism, but | have contributed. 
many valuable suggestions, treating its aims with — unf "igne 
few can fail to be touched to*the heart's core. 

The noble arguments 6 tem met with, fill us with the assurance (586/18 
the near future suggestions and advantages will accrue leading man evermore 
to greater heights, . What has been accomplished thus far, has come about 
so naturally, so logically, and so rapidly that many even now do not realise. 
that this universal concentration of purpose : — internationalism — exists. 
Yet from small beginnings it has silently grown into a mighty structure, 
„и on imperishable foundations. x 

As we pointed out in the beginning, we can trace the progress of men 
at all times and in every land by their architecture. This has remained at 
least in part, though its creators have long since passed into the -final 
silence. ЖЕ ры. we see the ambition of kings, of potentates and of 
peoples objectified and erystallised, and in every line a spiritual or material 
symboli 'appears. It is in architectural WM. ылым the record of 














human goes: is silently embodied; and the pages of that record are አ 


to read. 
These plans then for an ማንና ቅ РАННИ Communicati 
have been made that nations separated by ocean and mountains, by a 
and customs, by politics and prejudice, by еи and culture, п ег 
imbibe living and vibrating nated great fountain, and offer of their 
best. Thus by their correlation a mutual ufderstanding, essential to prag, 
will result, and: a new impetus will be given to Ж. various 11 es and 
918, to production and commerce, now so large the ri 
of "the markets and the diversity of economic intere 
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a 
world, can but stimulate the tendency to harmony betwe&it nation and nation, 
and thus bring nearer the possibilities of lasting peace. 

As we trace the progress of man from prehistoric agés up to the present 
day; as we note his material and spiritual achievements and learn what were 
| their growth, it becomes evident that unity and 
peace were the essentia ‘factors of his noblest inspirations. And as time goés 
on, humanity-is ever more hopeful that peace will at length gather the whole 
world beneath her wings, so that all nations may mount ever higher to the 
goal of.divinity. The souls of all men in the sight of God are as one. 

ending of humanity into one complere x purpose and degire 
e been foreseen from the beginning, and it is our duty and privi- 
lege in life to help to bring all human efforts into one grand harmony. — * 

Clearly outlined, the eyes of the soul discern the splendid form of 
Humanity Ана majestic dignity from earth towards heaven. “With the 
whole world as pedestal it ever rises with suppliant, outstretched arms, offering 
itself with humble devotion to its Creator — the embodiment of the universal 
soul mounting in appealing harmony towards the divine source of life. 

ES Founded Puri y and Love, and strengthened by Justice, the nations 
` “of the world must ultimately blend harmonióusly into one great family. 
Hifmanity's missioh is to realise that Kingdom: f Heaven on earth, visioned 
from within by the spirit of man. Ever nea ге Divinity mounts the human 
_ face and ever increasingly is the fact brought home to man, that, in the eyes 
of the Divine Creator the hitherto irreconcilable tribes of the earth were 


originally conceived and created as ONE. 
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PREHISTORIC MONUMENT AT ABURW, ENGLAND 
From Gailhabaud. , 
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CHAPTER FIRST 


ANTIQUITY 


PREHISTORIC TIMES 


THE SHELTER, THE ENCLOSURE, THE SIGNAL 
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From its origi architecture serves the same purposes; but as social groups increases archi- 
61%, ЖЕР BI ORE 

tectungl constructions increase in magnitude. — The first progress in architecture corres- 

ponds with the first progress ijt» Social organisation. — The dolmen and the menhir 


already demand cooperation, a centralisation of labour. 
ኮ- i 


por as the prehistoric constructions may be, they 
nevertheless announce and in a' measure explain the 
characteristics of የ86 most finish: d'works$ they answer the 
T. same needs and express the same ideal. A sure affilia- 
=S tion, a chain of which: we perceive almost all the links, 
4 ^ att ch the marvels of ancient and modern architecture to 
‚ the first attempts at constructioñtřied by human hands. 
` Аз soon as man began to build, he found hi 
* grappling with a threefold problem. He was first com- 
pelled to make a shelter, that is to say to enclose and 
cover a space in which hë could find refuge against the cold, excessive 
heat, and the inclemency of the weather. It is to this need that the first 
hut ያደ ማየ 5088 the builder was further asked to make an enclosure, 
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either setting boundaries to a piece of ground or uniting several shelters 
under one protection. Finally he was given a third task, that of erecting 
towards heaven a signal, otherwise a monument, raised to call from afar 
the attention of men to a sacred spot. These three applications of the 
art of building are observed in the prehistoric epoch among the European 
races, and in our own day among the primitive péoples of Africa and 
Oceania. As early as its first stammerings, architecture knew these three 
themes. We shall not cease finding them in the several epochs of its 
development. As the cooperation of hands and minds becomes organised it 
will treat them with always greater audacity and amplitude, but its effort 
will ever be employed in the same direction. It will never weary of sear- 
ching for new solutions to these problems : to construct a hall, the most 
vast and highest possible; to group together an indefinite number of buil- 
dings in the most harmonious whole; to raise higher and higher the pyra- 
mid, the dome, or the tower. 


The most ancient type of shelter is the circular hut in the shape of 
а cupola. With this all peoples seem to have made their beginning in 
the art of construction. Many savages are still unable to build in other 
fashion. Everywhere that the prehistoric strata in which remains of human 
habitation lie concealed have been explored, the traces of round or rounded 
huts have been recognised. This circular hut represents in the art of buil- 
ding the primitive fact, the original act, which escapes analysis and pre- 
supposes no previous experience, no other attempt. It is simply an instinct 
which determines the form of such a shelter and this instinct is not peculiar 
to the human species. The beaver constructs in the same manner as the 
man of the paleolithic age, and builds no less skilfully. АП building 
animals give to their dwellings a rounded form. 

Human intelligence did not create this form of shelter but quickly 
intervened to perfect it. This first manifests itself in the search for solid 
and durable materials. The use of stone instead of mud or branches marks 
a considerable progress in this direction, and already indicates a dawning 
culture. Many savages of to-day can build huts only of earth and wood. 

The day when man first dared to break into the rock, and cut it up 
into material for construction, was a great date in the history of human 
industry. The uneasiness, and then the admiration, that Stanley awakened 
in certain African tribes when he revealed to them this manner of building 
are well known. He was called Boulamatari, the Stone-breaker, and it is 
under this name that the blacks venerate him to this day. Another and 
not lesser progress consists in the use of isolated supports, tree-trunks or 
stones, erected to uphold the roofing. Thanks to this important innovation 
the hut can be enlarged and spread over a wider surface, and becomes 
a hall. 


ee 
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The passage from the round to the rectangular plan пїшгїз the end of 

the primitive epoch. An age follows in which the incuryed. -walls of the 
hut become straightened and broken at a rectangle. This innovation, in 
certain countries of the antique world, appears even before the use of metals. 
In possession of the rectangular plan, of the column, and of stone materials, 
the architect is on a road from which he will neyer turn aside. The rectan- 


gular house will become the model for the temple, the basilica, the palace. 
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Let us add that the round hut nowhere disappears without leaving a 


trace. When habitations аге? no longer. given this form, it is kept for, 


edifices of a religious or traditional character. While the aspect of the 
house is freely modified, tombs and certain ‘temples of an unchanging type 
keep the plan of the primitive hut. An uninterrupted series of monuments 
in ancient art binds the most majestic of circular edifices, like the Pantheon 
of Agrippa, to the round hut of prehistoric times. The a human shelter 
like the nest of a beaver, has become enlarged, raised till it becomes a 
gigantic cupola. From it derive, through a whole series of more and more 
audacious attempts, the domes = St Sophia's and of St Peter’s. 

From a prehistoric necropolis of the Cyclades, at Melos, was withdrawn 
a cinerary urn in terracotta that reproduces, in miniature, the aspect of 
seven rounded huts, united side by side in a narrow enclosure. These 
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huts are symmetrically disposed in a rectangle, three upon each lateral 


face and one at the back, bound together by a high wall, in the rear part 
of which is a wide door. The isolated hut, a result of instinct, presup- 
poses no clear image in the mind of the builder. The habitation of which 
the urn of Melos is a miniature is already the work of a draughtsman who 
can measure areas and draw geometrical figures on the ground. - 

The simple single hut already contains the germ of the edifice. The 
house at Melos with its seven symmetrical huts opens the way to the great 
monumental compositions. 


The shelter and the enclosure answer a primitive material need : they 


are works of utility. The construction we call the Signal, or Sign, denotes 
a new preoccupation in the human mind and answers only а need of the 
spirit. It is to be counted among the first manifestations of the religious 
sentiment. When a spot is recognised as sacred, either because it contains 
the ashes of a venerated chief or because some phenomenon has designated 
it as such, or because it has been chosen for some cult, attention is drawn 
to it by an elevated signal, visible from afar. This sign consists ‘sometimes 
of a stone raised on end, sometimes of a simple mast, sometimes of a 
tumulus of earth or stones, and is in itself considered as sacred, and as 
symbolising the supernatural power towards which it is meant to direct the 
thought of mortals. То show this power yet greater veneration, or to. give 
of it a majestic or terrible impression, the endeavour is made to raise the 
mast or the tumulus very high towards heaven. The simplest solution con- 
sists in planting a more or less squarely cut tree-trunk in the ground. 
But to render this innovation more durable and more majestic, stone is 
soon substituted for ‘wood. Vertical blocks of great size are raised. 
Many peoples have thus planted rough and colossal stones near sacred 
spots. Such are the famous menhirs of Brittany, which are oftenest found 


isolated, but sometimes ranged in large numbers and in regular files.’ 
Still ішіде to cut rock and prepare materials, men desired that their work i 


should astonish by the immensity of its mass. ^ 

In Egypt, the monolithic sign survived after the primitive epoch and the 
inventiof of metals. The tapering menhir, cut with resistant tools by skilful 
hands, becomes the slender obelisk, all ornamented with sculpture, placed 
beside the entrance of temples. 

But it is quickly understood that a single stone on end cannot com- 
pete in height with a construction made of piled up materials. To 
reach ever higher, the menhir is replaced by the tower or the pyramid. 
To lead the tower nearer heaven, tribes and races unite their efforts. 
* Come ", say the descendants of Noah, ‘ let us build us a city and a 
tower whose top may reach unto heaven ". Every generatioft; every epoch 
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of great culture seeks to outdo the preceding іп raising yet higher 
the top of the signal-monunient. From age to age the construction 
pursues its ascent : domes, cathedral spires, minarets of mosques spring 
upwards with ever greater audacity. The barbarian who of old erected 
a menhir, to-day has as follower, the engineer who flings his metal fra- 
mework three hundred metres upwards. Their two conceptions, so diffe- 
rent yet so alike, attest both the progress and the unity of art throughout 
the centuries. Each expresses in its own way, the untiring aspiration of 
the race towards an unattai- 

nable ideal. 


Such are the principle 
forms which it was possible 
for the primitive builder to 
give ከ15 works. But the point 
to which we would particu- 
larly draw attention, is the 
following : even at this early 
epoch, architectural construc- 
tions required a strong orga- 
nisation of. labour. Monu- 
mental art ceased its stamme- 
rings only upon the day when 
ai of men were constitu- 
ted for the purpose of car- 
rying out 8 work in common. 
No individual, with his sole 
resources, can create anything 
great or durable. The isola- 
ted man can only build a form- 
less hut. If all the mem- es 
bers of one family unite their - MENHIR | 
efforts, this hut can be made ` | 
larger and more solid. Let. Veral families of one tribe agree to join their 
forces and they will already be able, with more durable materials, to build 
one of those more complex dwellings such as is seen upon the urn of Melos. 
Cooperation is still far more necessary for the building of the signal-monu- 
ment. . According to the- majesty and debility with which it is to be 
endowed, so must a host of workers be assembled. Thousands of arms 
must have ached in transporting and raising towards heaven the enormous 
blocks of the menhir’. All the members of a tribe united in this work 


because there was a community of thought among them. 
Us 
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11 
THE MESOPOTAMIAN PALACE 


This is the work in common of a great social group, which cannot yet be called a nation, 
Sounded on the tyrannical authority of a chief. — The palace is built for the despot by 
thousands of slaves and captives. 


It would appear that architecture progressed in Mesopotamia much 
more swiftly than in any other country of antiquity. As early as 4000 B. C. 
the Chaldeans erected gigantic monuments upon a complex and skilfully 
ordered plan. It is a long reach from the primitive huts of which we spoke 
above to the art of these constructors. The first works of which we find 
traces in the Valleys of the. Euphrates and the Tigris already presuppose 


many centuries of expe rience. They represent almost the climax of a 
learned art ripened by 1 1 ge 
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ul ilar and geometrical character of the lines and the auda- 
city with wash groups of | rodigious dimensions are drawn ata stroke. The 
Chaldeans were thought i in antiquity to have excelled every other people 
in the study of astronomy and geometry. Their manner of building proves 
their aptitude and their taste for these sciences. It denotes an abstract and 
constructive mind, searching for simple, symmetrical forms which it loves 
to impose upon the e of nature. Their large monumental achieve- 
ments are of a rath 










and magnitude they зегі “surpass those of any other ancient ee 

To stand fi st in g reatne S among the builders of the antique world, the 
Assyrians and Chaldean: = RR. to find choice materials upon their 
soil. Yet, strange fact, these excellent architects inhabited the country 
in the world least propitious to great monumental creations. Wood there 
is rare; stone almost unknown, For the execution of their gigantic concep- 
tions they had only bricks, baked, or Sen but dried in the sun. These 
they used marvellously, covering the masses of dried clay with squares 
hardened in the oven, forming vaultings over their halls to supplement the 
lack of heavy timbers, reserving hard stone as a precious material for sculp- 
tured decoration. But all their art, all their inventions in engineering could 
not prevent an almost total ruin ef their works. Mounds of earth and brick 
reduced to powder mark to-day the sites of their cities. So true is it that 
the grandest architecture cannot endure without stone, and that no artifice 
can make up for poor materials. é 
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GOUDEA, THE FIRST OF THE ARCHITECT-KINGS 


One of the oldest statues we possess is that of a Chaldean king who 
gloried in being a great architect. Inscriptions name him Goudea, and inform 
us that he reigned over the city of Sirpourla in Chaldea about the year 
) 000 before our era. His image in black stone, now in the Louvre, shows 
him to us sitting, hol- 
ding upon his knees a ON I^ 

55641 DE WESTAURATUE 
tablet upon which is | “ы 
engraven the plan of a 
palace. This precious 
statue has not only the 
interest of being an 
excellent specimen of 
the oldest Chaldean 
sculpture : the plan ofa 
structure which it pre- 
serves for us, "ide ባሽ 
liest in date that has re 
ched down to our ‘time. ut 















THE PALACE 
AT KHORSABAD 


This is the best 
preserved and was doubt- 
less one of the vastest 
edifices in Mesopotamia. ада 
King Sargon had it built AL. 
for himself in the city 
of Khorsabad which he # 5 Restoration by Felix Thomas 
had chosen as his capital. = 

The ruins occupy an immense filled-in area, almost square in shape, 
close against the enclosing wall of the city. All great Chaldean or Assy- 
rian constructions are thus elevated as upon a vast pedestal of earth and 
heaped up brick, which in itself кре - the work of a whole, people 
during years. On one side the palace is turned towards the city, to which 
it shows ` dts facade; on the other, armed with towers, it dominates the city 
wall and overlooks the open country. Oriental tyrants liked to place their 
palaces at the very gates of the city, thus reserving for themselyes an exit 
through which to escape or call in assistance, in case of internal revolt. 
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PLAN OF THE PALACE AT KHORSABAD 
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They used the same defences | against their own subjects that these used 
against outside enemies. By its situation and exterior aspect the royal 
palace was a veritable fortress. At Khorsabad, its walls in places measure 
24 metres in thickness. Herodotus is charged with exaggeration when he 
recounts that chariots drove as upon a highway upon the walls of Babylon. 
That which is revealed by the excavations at Khorsabad surpasses the his- 
torian’s descriptions. 

The high terrace supporting the palace was reached from the interior 














THE PALACE AT KHORSABAD 


Restoration by Félix Thomas 


of the city by monumental steps, 100 metres wide, with two balustrades. The 
interior of the palace was penetrated through a great middle entrance 
flanked by towers. Seen from the outside, the whole palace formed one 
high and immense mass of masonry, cut colonnade, without windows, 
without anything that might lighten the bare and severe heaviness of its 
walls. This monumental type bears the marks of the most absolute des- 
potism; the royal habitation is as vast as a city, but a proud and 
suspicious city, in which the opulence and indolence of sts chief hide 
themselves jealously. 

The entire group of buildings, forming a compact mass without idea of 
continuity, contains not ess than two hundred rooms disposed about, twenty 
seven ተከዜ The ‘whole structure was divided into three distinct 
groups "the seraglio, including the private apartments of the sovereign and 


reception s; the harem, the women’s habitation; and the khan, which 
የ & 
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included rooms for the palace officers, commons, stores, lodgings for slaves, 
and stables. All these halls and рен were narrow and lengthened out 
like galleries. Perhaps this arrangement arose from the difficulty the Assy- 
rians experienced in covering wide spaces. Having never known how to 
utilise the column or pillar + as’ interior support, and being unable with 





BAS-RELIEF 


Es E bricks to construct colossal vaultings, they had necessarily to 
reduce the span of their ceilings. This narrowness of interior divisions is 
one of the faults of their architecture. As a whole the Assyrian palace 
gives an impression of grandeur, but there are no majestic halls, in keepitit 
with the dignity of.the structure. 4 Tur 
The "gculpture ornamentation of this edifice deserves to be lly 
mentio d, fo it accentuates the haughty and deSpotic cha ter of this 
Becks i ien puts its whole resources at the service ‘of the 
a goce executioner. Upon the immense sides of walls, 1 
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unfold an interminable epic poem to the glory of the founder. ‘‘ He always 
is the hero of these recitals ", says Place, ‘‘ He is everywhere upon the 
scene and everything has relation to his person... The longest façades of 
the palace, those of the courtyards and of the galleries, are all reserved for 
manifestations of sovereign pomp. Long “files of prisoners or tributaries 
direct their march towards the monarch, who’ receives them standing or 
sitting upon his throne, surrounded by his officers and servitors. Further 
along, in the smaller halls, the drama begins. Marches, battles, the scaling 
of mountains, construction of dams, the fording of rivers, follow one another 
rapidly and hurriedly, told in a few expressive strokes. Warriors battle 
from afar with bows and slings or encounter one another, striking their 
bucklers together. The dead and the wounded, crushed under war chariots, 
cover the ground or are precipitated into the stream. Here and there flights 
of vultures hover over the battle-field. Ороп a chariot, harnessed with magni- 
ficént horses, the king takes part in the combat. A god soars above him 
and gives him his protection. Elsewhere the machinery of war strikes the 
walls of besieged fortresses, and yet elsewhere are atrocious scenes that 
follow the surrender of cities. The vanquished raise their hands to heaven 
to implore the vanquishers. Tied by a rope round the neck, captives with 
bent backs and women carrying or dragging children are seen filing past. 
This human herd, driven by merciless shepherds, is taking the road of exile 
to work upon the monuments which to-morrow the RE Жан will raise 
in memory of his conquest. 

( “ Неге is even the king himself presiding at the construction of his 
palace. He commands, and his soldiers with raised sticks survey a multi- 
tude of slaves who mould the clay, fashioning bricks and carrying them 
upon their shoulders. The artificial mound rises, and already gigantic 
monoliths are painfully dragged by long lines of labourers; then again come 
new wars, new triumphs. After the carnage of battle, we assist at pitiless 
scenes of vengeance : prisoners skinned alive, sawn in two, empaled, put 
upon crosses or decapitated before the monarch, while an impassive scribe 
coolly writes upon papyrus the number of heads piling up. | As a last stroke 
to depict these conquering barbarians, the king, with his own hands puts 
out the eyes of a captive who is brought to him, a ring passed. through 


his lips. " 
As we see, the long sculptured poem not only celebrates the monarch's 
conquests, but tells also how the palace is built. e immense edifice at 


KRorsabad is something besides the luxurious residence of an opulent prince. 
Veritable monument of triumph, this is the trophy in which Sargon glori- 
fies himself by. his victories. The sculptor reminds us that ጄክ 
5 Ду this colossal labour it was not enough to u i nares 
Wümberless. captives, brought by the valine m his 

s; here worked under the lash to build these .. walls y^ 
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their hands. Nowhere, at any period of ancient history, do we see great 
monumental conceptions carried out by a more despotic power or at the 
price of greater cruelty. 
. | 
THE VERTICAL EFFORT — THE ZIGURAT 

Upon the same platform as the palace at Khorsabad, the zigurat was 
raised. Assyrian texts give this name to the storied pyramid which, in 
Mesopotamia, is the uniform type of this sacred edifice. The zigurat has 
usually seven stories narrowing from the base upward. It is, if you will, 
a pyramid, but of more slender proportions than those which serve as 
tombs to the Egyptian Pharaohs. It could almost be called а tower. 
Sometimes it rises beside a palace, sometimes isolated upon a platform 
of its own. 

Its seven stories cover no chamber, not even a narrow cave, as in 
the pyramids of Gizeh. They are merely terraces upheld by walls of baked 


bricks, steps of an artificial earthen mountain. At the summit, the last 


platform upholds a narrow chapel, which is the temple proper. None of 
these constructions has survived intact to our day. The strongest brick 
walls have given way under the pressure of the terraces. The fallen 
pyramid is to-day but a formless heap, still imposing by its immensity. 

Such is the construction that, in Mesopotamian architecture, represents 
the vertical effort. In it we recognise the Sign-monument of the primitive 
peoples. The Chaldeans and Assyrians, like all other peoples, wished to 
mark their sacred places by a work pointed towards heaven, and this they 
made as high as possible. That which is peculiar to them is having placed 
their Holy of holies, the sacred ark, the habitation of the gods, upon the 
very summit of their structure. With them the sign is not, as the Egyptian 


‚ obelisk or the belfry in Christian art, a monument placed beside a sanctuary. 


While drawing attention from afar to the sacred spot, it serves as a pedestal. 
Perhaps an explanation must be looked for in the close relation among 
Mesopotamian peoples, between the service of the god and astronomy. 
Every priest was also an astronomer. The storied temple served as an 
observatory ; its height permitted the minister of the god to be both beside 


his holy ark and near the stars. 


* 
# ሕ “ 


ж 
THE GEOMETRICAL CITY. - ITS GARDENS AND ENCLOSURE 


;. The palace and its annex, the zigurat, do not give us the full measure 
of the Mesopotamian architects’ genius. Not content with realising these 
gigantic conceptions of the habitation and the temple; they ቸ e 
who aspired to impose a rigorous geometrical plan upon. who 
the tales of ancient historians are not invented, we must admit that the 
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great works carried out in Babylon surpass in magnitude all that our 
engineers dare undertake to-day. The city, Herodotus recounts, offered 
a geometrical appearance and was composed of little square islands separated 
by wide streets, all resembling one another and cut at right angles. The 
fortified enclosure itself was in the shape of a perfect square, with 26 massive 
iron doors on each lateral face. The wall was 20 metres high, 30 thick, 


and garnished with two series of towers, one upon the inside, the other 


upon the outside. A wide ditch, completely lined with bricks and filled 
with water, completed this system of defence. A gigantic bridge thrown 
across the Euphrates, bound the two halves of the city together. Immense 
reservoirs permitted the turning back of the waters of the stream during 
floods. | 
But what most impressed all visitors to this monster-city, were the 
celebrated gardens which the Greeks counted among the seven wonders of the 
world. According to the historian Diodorus, these gardens formed a vast 
artificial amphitheatre, a hill in the shape of a circus, built in tiers upon 
columns of uneven height and planted all over with trees. 


Even taking account of the exaggerations likely to slip into travellers’ 
tales, it is nevertheless certain that the Chaldean architects shrank before. 
no tasks, however great, and delighted in superhuman enterprises. They 
not only aimed at erecting splendid and precious edifices, but at composing - 
new landscapes and modifying nature. They turned rivers from their. 
courses, dug lakes in dry places, caused mountains, pointed like the zigurats, · 
or verdant like the gardens of Babylon, to spring up on arid plains. It is- 


possible to reproach their art with having confused the beautiful with the 
immense ; yet one must acknowledge a majestic severity in these structures 
of giants, which modern art, with all the resources of science, has perhaps 
never reattained. 

But the fearful ransom of misery paid for such works must also be 
remembered. Only by a social state neighbouring upon the worst barbarism 
and by the crushing domination of an inhuman chief were they made pos- 


sible. The bas-reliefs of Khorsabad have escaped the ruin of the royal- 


palaces to give us a vision of the sinister work-yards in which serfs and - 
prisoners of war in long files laboured like beasts of burden, эое е lash | 
of the soldiers. ' 
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This corresponds to the same social state as the Assyrian palace ; di is the work in common: 
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the Nile, the great architectural novelty lies in the constant and almost 


| ግዓ, use of stone. This technical innovation has the greatest conse- | 
quences and it can hardly be sufficiently said. how much monumental art 
` йв thereby ie dignity. 25-0: 9-5,” іһ ым: қан emque Meteo 


| Whereas for knowledge of Chaldean monuments we аге for the most 
part. reduced. to searching the often doubtful narratives of ancient histo-^ 
rians, those of the Egypt of the Pharaohs still exist before our eyes in 
their early majesty. The pyramid of Cheops only lacks a few metres of its 


. former height. The great hypostyle hall at Karnak still raises its monster 
columns thirty metres above the ground. Those of Denderah and Edfou. 


are literally intact. The tourist who to-day visits the Valley of the Nile, 
even should he never have studied ancient history, can nevertheless - gather 


| as strong an impression of Egyptian art as did a traveller like Herodotus, - 
twenty five pes во, when. бе] pni к cities en in all their. 


splendour. — .. 4 wa ete sans 
ий ا‎ not mean quen ሐል ው A were more ей, builders than“ 
the people of the Euphrates Valley. Rather would ther contrary be true; 


‘but they rightly thought that great architecture cannot without strong 
. materials resist the strain of centuries. The use of gr and of porphyry,” 
“the exceptionally enduring quality of materials, the of a climate pro- 


pitious to their conservation, saved the Egyptian monumenits: from ruin and | 

won their builders an unequalled renown. Тһе first merit of a monumental - 
work is that it shall endure and carry to following generations of humanity - 
the memory of a race or an epoch. The superiority of architecture over | 
other arts consists in the fact that it can give to bini vid ማየ 
of that eternity which belongs to nature. — . | желі dn o, 
| The Egyptians at least had the merit of understanding this. They wislied 


` to make durable works and to leave behind them monuments as resistant 


as the crust of the earth. Their pyramids stretch towards heaven like the 
rock that supports them, and defy time like the mountains. The temples of 
.Abou-Simbel are not built, but cut into the high cliffs that майын Че 







` Nile, and are literally seulptured mountains. The same tendency 
‚ fest in their statuary. The Sphinx of Gizeh, ወብ alite 
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teau upon which it rests. The rock itself has become animated under the 
sculptor's chisel and raises its mysterious head above the desert. 

Another novelty, rich in consequences, the column, very rare in Meso- 
potamian architecture and almost always reduced to playing an ornamental 
part, in Egypt becomes an essential element, indispensable to construction. 
By this fact, monumental technique and aesthetics are profoundly modified. 
The halls of temples and palaces will no longer be limited in width, and 
obliged, as in Assyria, to develop in one direction only in the manner of 
galleries and corridors. By multiplying these supports it will be possible 
indefinitely to increase the size of rooms. Forests of columns, sometimes 
high and massive ds towers, will support the ceilings which henceforth can 
be built of stone and rendered as enduring as the walls. Instead of compact 
masses of masonry, long blind walls surrounding unshadowed courtyards, 
we shall see long porticoes and open-work facades. E 

The Egyptians did not invent the column, but they were the first to 
sce its possibilities. Undoubtedly they were drawn to this by the sight of 
the vegetation in the Valley of the Nile. The colonnade is nothing other 
than the stone image of the palm-grove in which tall, smooth trunks support 
a high roofing of foliage. The word forest comes naturally to mind in 
speaking of the hypostyle order, and indeed this is more than a comparison, 
for it tells the true origin of the colonnade. The Egyptians never forgot 
moreover, that the column was the statue of a tree or plant. They always 
crowned it with a bunch of palms or with an enormous lotus blossom, either 
fully blown or slightly open. ж 


The richest creation of Egyptian architecture, for which this art draws 
upon all its resources, is the temple. The sacred edifice, which in Chaldea 
was but a narrow chapel, here takes on a very different aspect and covers 
a surface equal or even superior to that of the Assyrian palace, developed 
upon as complex a plan. ж 

In Egypt, as in many parts of the ancient world, the sacred edifice 
made to be the abode of the god was built upon the model of the human 
habitation. At the beginning, the Egyptian dwelling was but a single rec- 
tangular room covered with a flat roof. This modest structure, not unlike a 
modern a early enlarged by the addition of a courtyard and a 
second room. Henceforth it comprised : Ist. a square enclosure surrounded 
by a high wall; 2nd. a room, very wide for its depth, occupying the whole. 
rear part of this enclosure, 3rd. a second, smaller room, adjoining the former, 
but made in the contrary manner, that is, deeper than it is wide. Such dwel- 
lings, have been found among the ruins. of Kahun. - 

From this very simple plan the model of the temple is derived. ል square 
court surrounded by a high wall precedes the structure. It is entered through 
a central door, and usually a truncated pyramid, called a pylon, stands on 
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either side of this door. At the end of this court, a vast hall, called hypostyle, 
in Egyptian texts is also named the hall of the apparition or the wide hall. 
From thence a much less spacious, deep and narrow room is reached, and 
this, properly speaking, is the sanctuary, in which the venerated image of 
the god is placed in a*wooden ark. 

Such is, theoretically, the plan of the temple. In practice, however, it is 
always complicated by additions. The sacred chambers become surrounded 





THE GREAT TEMPLE AT ABOU-SIMBEL 


with more or less varied and imposing rooms and passages. Not only the 
chapel of the ark succeeds the hypostyle hall, but a compact assemblage of 
secondary localities, in the midst of which the chapel forms but a narrow 
kernel. The whole is covered by a horizontal terrace, so lifted as to let in 
the light through occasional spaces. The hypostyle halt itself is sometimes 
doubled and tripled. 

The placing of these several constructions, of which the group constitutes 
a temple, allows the purpose of each to be guessed. The large court, ente- 
red as soon as the pylon of the enclosure is passed, must have‘been generally 
accessible to the crowd. The hypostyle hall, although already a sacred spot, 
seems not always to have been interdicted to common mortals. During great 
festivities the doors could be widely opened to let processions through. On 
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the other hand, all the rear part of the temple is jealously closed. Needless 
to say, the sacred chapel, the, Holy of holies, was opened only to the 
Pharaoh and to the princes of the priesthood; all the adjoining chambers 
must have been used as dwellings for the priests and as store-rooms for the 
treasures of the god. 

As one advances from the exterior pylon through the temple to the 
sanctuary, the light gradually lessens, the impression of mystery increases. 
After the dazzling glare of the court, the heavy columns of the hypostyle hall 
make a half-light, which in the narrow resorts at the back turns to теге 
obscurity. 
















faciie was ኣጃ at the time of the Ma 
18 the whole history of architecture th 
continued an enterprise. ; 

From the side of the Nile the structur 
bordered with s р ıinxes, which ende ከ6 
pylon, a gigantic portal, 113 metr id 
right and left, the stone fagade was lengt 
enclosure, which’ drew an immense qu: 
temples.” Behind , opens the great. cou 
nade. This already unites two second eth 
of Ramses Ш. At the rear of the court rises the second ii pylon аз to the 
preceding,one, but of a slightly lesser height. Its central door leads into 
the celebrated “© hypostyle hall ", a unique structure which the Greeks would 
certainly have: placed first among the seven wonders, had they been allowed to 
cross the threshold ofthe temple. It covers not less than 5 ооо square metres, 
so that an edifice like Notre Dame of Paris could easily lodge in the interior. 
The rectangle formed by it is 103 metres by 52;\132 columns, in 16 rows, 
support the stone ceiling. The central columns reach 24 metres above the 
ground and raise the middle part of the roof. Their capitals, which received 
light from the орепїй between the two levels of the roof, represent gigantic 
lotuses in full bloom, blossoming as would real flowers in the rays of the 
sun, whereas the nee colonnades, a little less high and kept in the shade, 
have still closed lotus buds for capitals. The shafts of the highest columns 
are 3 metres 57 cm. in diametre and ro metres in circumference. These are 
the dimensions of Trajan’s Column in Rome, or of the Colonne Vendome 
in Paris. * 

A third pylon closes the hypostyle hall in the rear; then comes a narrow 
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courtyard without colon- 

nade, then a fourth pylon, 

a fifth and a sixth, which- 
separate two more hypo- 
style halls, less vast tham'the | 
first, that lead quite close 
to the sacred chapel. Неге | 
the plan subdivides, cham- | 
bers multiply, ceilings be- || 
come lower, in uncovered | 
places rise obelisks, giant | 
statues lean against the | 
door-posts. In the midst | 
of this labyrinth, far from. 4 
the profane, is sheltered | 

the Holy of holies, the nar- 
row chapel in pink gra- 
nite that contained the ski 
psc to Ana n. 
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comprising i 
joined end to en 
sed by a stone 
forms but a slight par 
the quadrilateral 
immense brick | slosure. 
Not far from it," on the 
South, spreads an artificial | 
rectangular basin. This is 
the sacred lake, frequent in 
ancient sanctuaries, of «| 
which the waters and the 
‘fish are dedicated to the lc С 
god. Near it, a series of 
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large. courtyards enclosed by walls, succeed one another from the 

temple of Ammon to’ the Southern door of the great enclosure. They are 

separatéd by high pylons» made after the usual model. Неге and there 

against portals stand" colossal statues of the Pharaohs; then follow the 

temples of other divinities, Phtah, Khons; siris, fto whom the god of 
Karnak offered hospi- 
tality beside his own 
sanctuary. 

The avenue which 
starts from the tem- 
ple of Khons, to the 
South-west of the 
quadrilateral, used 
once to stretch as far 
as Luxor, two kilo- 
metres from Karnak. 
Together with the 
short embankment 
which binds the shore 
of the Nile with the 
first pylon of the great 
temple, it was the 
principal пїёапѕ of ac- 
cess to the ‘holy city. 
Now lost amid. palm- 
groves, it can be tra- 
ced for only two hun- 
dred metres. Of the 
monolithic'sphinxes 
with ቴላ 88: [ከ81 
guarded the triumphal 

| | "roadway, a hundred 

THE HYPOSTYLE HALL AT bir | and „twelve are still 

` From Hector Moreau. » Standing. The entire 

flock must have num- 

ከ5222 at least a thousand. N written description could convey a just idea 

of this group. A general plan makes it possible to grasp the beautiful 

arrangement, at once regular and varied; of all these buildings, of which one 

alone would suffice to astonish the traveller. But nothing equals the pano- 

rama revealed upon reaching the summit of the great pylon, the view of 

' the immense field ‘of ruins, from the centre of which rises the petrified 
forest of the hypostyle hall. 

Exactly what is this pylon that we everywhere meet, before every temple, 
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or every part of the temples? We have called it a portal, and the term is only 
half exact. Rightly speaking, it is a door, flanked to right and left by two 
truncated pyramids, very much wider than they are deep. In the interior 
these two masses of stone cover but a narrow staircase leading to the top of 
each. They are not towers serving to protect the sanctuary entrance ; in them 
we recognise the signal-monument, the structure reaching upwards, that always 
rises beside sacred places. The most ancient type of signal in Egyptian archi- 
tecture is the obelisk, a monolithic arrow. The pylon replaced and surpassed 





KARNAK. RESTITUTION OF AN EGYPTIAN CITY 


From Hector Moreau. 


it. Immediately behind the great hypostyle hall at Karnak, still stands the 
great obelisk of Thoutmosis, thirty metres in height, the largest that has 
remained till our day. The pylon easily reaches a greater height and marks 
from afar the site of the temple. The first pylon of the temple of Ammon 
exceeds the obelisk of Thoutmosis by 3 metres. 


THE PYRAMIDS 


We cannot leave the Valley of the Nile without at least glancing at the 
Pyramids of Gizeh, for these represent the greatest effort towards height in all 
the architecture of antiquity. After having been but a monolithic needle 
raised beside a sacred precinct, the signal monument becomes truly a 
mountain, no longer made of earth like the Chaldean Zigurat, but of cut 
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2221 blocks. өңү pyramid is the giant sign which indicates the royal tomb and 


proclaims afar, rin space and in time, the majesty of the dead who inhabits it. 


i ж ‘Let us remark that the method adopted by the Egyptian engineers is the 
| E о 
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опе which permits the continual elevation of a structure. The pyramid 


has this peculiarity, that ,its height’ сап be indefinitely increased without * 
д ы ወ * 


endangering its solidity, because the base is enlarged in the same proportion 
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THE SPHINX AND THE #7 ደለ8195 OF GIZEH 
CIMA T I Wr or UM к< - 
as the summit is raised. No danger of its falling like an obelisk or crumbling 
likeatower! The higher the pyramid the greater its resistance, for it forms 
ж азық + 
the thicker mass and the more firmly set base. Let us add that this manner of 
construction in height ceases to be architecture and bec s interesting chiefly 
to the science of engineering, All aestheticycare is sacrificed to this intention. 
The work becomes, not beautiful іп the usual sense of the word, but striking 
to the imagination by its prodigiotsnegs} rand It satisfies the spirit because it 
proves human power. The Pyramid of Cheops still stands 135 metres high. 
won - 
A record no other stone structure, except the spire of Cologne and the 
Washington monument, has ever beaten, — 9 ኤስ % 
. In the history of architecture there is perhaps not а more striking proof 


of what can be accomplished by the collaboration of human efforts. Such. 
` .. . . . 21” . 4“ 
* tasks, executed with primitive means without the aid of modern science, * 
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give a pretty good hope for our future. In a society as strongly organised, 
but capable of contributing the same effort without suffering the same 
miseries, what monuments will the architects of to-morrow achieve, if they 
show as great patience and boldness as the engineers of Pharaonic Egypt? 

The pyramids have lost their coating which was made of large, even, 
red slabs. Although this injury does not spoil their silhouette, it is yet 
regrettable. These slabs bore curious inscriptions which would greatly have 
interested our statisticians. One of them, a historian reports, mentioned the 
sum spent by the Pharaoh for the food of the labourers. They had consumed 
vegetables to the amount of six hundred talents, that is three million eight 
hundred thousand francs. 


IV 
THE TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM 


This is a work done in willing cooperation by the Hebrem nation, the first example of a 
religious ideal expressed in a national monument mhich synthesises the artistic effort of 
a whole people. 


A special place must be given the Hebrew people in the history of archi- 
tecture as well as in that of religion. For the first time, we see a nation 
united in religion, morals and art. The Temple at Jerusalem is constructed 
to be the only abode of the only and universal God, towards whom all the 
thoughts of the whole people converge. It is also the single and colossal 
work upon which their whole resources are employed and their labour is 
concentrated. The Hebrews desired the Temple of Jehovah at Jerusalem 
to eclipse all other human creations. Before its existence there was not an 
edifice in all Palestine worthy of the name : never again was it equalled. The 
care of kings and of generations, the will of the mighty and of the humble 
were spent upon embellishing it, and after every destruction, upon raising it 
again more magnificent than before. It was the long continued and constantly 
perfected work of the whole people, their refuge and their pride. When the 
temple was thrown down the nation was stricken to the heart; but hope 
returned after the worst miseries when the national edifice was raised again. 

It will be seen that the very shape of the Temple of Jehovah bore the 
marks of its unique and centralising character. The plan is not that of an 
ordinary building, and does not exactly recall either the Assyrian palace or 
the Egyptian temple. In its own way it expresses the idea of the only and 
universal God, for everything converges towards the sacred precinct chosen 
by Jehovah for his dwelling. 

With the Hebrews and in the Temple at Jerusalem we see national coope- 
ration becoming organised for a common cause, for the expression of one 
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idea and the ДР лр of one monument. “In the Greek world we shall see 
International cooperation becoming organised. With the height: of, Roman 
ower universal cooperation will begin, in. a smaller universe, “it is true, 
than our own, and one which comprised as yet but the countries agiphbobr- 


' ing the “йегет. Thus, gradually, t the organisation of social life, 
of human labour and of 


art evolve towards greater 
centralisation and eater 
ማም Винна: — unity of effort. 
AIR DRESSES ical In the eleventh year 
1 . of his reign, at Jerusalem, 
| Solomon dedicated this 
21 House of Jehovah. Till 
WM. then, poor and distracted 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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by wars, the Hebrews had 
neither time no means for 
such an undertaking. Da- 
vid himself, who gave Je- 
rusalem the air of a capi- 
tal, had left the Holy Ark 
under the shelter of a sim- 
ple tent, which formerly 
መሚ ወ P. f Was raised over it while it 
ЕЕЕ Ежен 8898 2212 :1 | “Was crossing the desert. 

eee ЧЕ. The. Temple of Solo- 

| mon, | several «times des- 
‘toyed’. and rebuilt, was 
| definitely ‘thrown down 
when, the army of Titus 
-sacked Jerusalem. But its 
location is exactly known 
and the numerous descrip- 
(109 54384 i in the Bible permit the reconstruction of the general arrangement. 
| Ttistood where now stands the Mosque of Omar. To support it a large 

sál are terrace, held in by high walls, was built upon the rocky plateau which 
ا‎ Valley of Jehoshaphat... This quadrilateral was reached by a 
slope and a great portal on the Eastern. side of the plateau. The parapet of 
the supporting walls made a first enclos › free to all, called the Court of 
the Gentiles. This square enclosure he 1 two other courts one within the 
other, of the same shape but of smaller dimensions. From the Court of the 
Gentiles, a monumental door led into:a court called the Court of Israel. The 
oly Scfiptures speak of the highypillars adorning this door. It must be - 
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PLAN OF THE TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM 


Restitution by Ch. Chipiez. 







imagined as resembling an Egyptian pylon flanked by two higher and sare 
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slender but similarly truncated pyramids. This form of fagade was frequent 
in Syrian architecture ; Syrian churches with two towers preserved it, and 
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2 PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE TEMPLE АТ JERUSALEM “ 


Restitution by Ch. Chipiez. 
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brought down through intermediaries, it survives in our cathedrals. Es. 
court Israelites only were permitted, but all sons of Israel entered freely. 
Even when there was no religious service, it served as a public place reserved 
for members of the Jewish nation. It ር n be compared to those courts of 
mosques in which Mussulmen seek the shade of trees and porticoes 


Colonnades, shops and dwellings annexed to the temple spread all around it. 
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A second monumental door, like the first, led from the first enclosure to 
one noticeably smaller, doinipletely hemmed in by the Court of Israel. This 
was the Court of the Pri iests. The people were admitted only upon certain 
days and under certain conditions. It formed a perfect square also surroun- 
ded by buildings and colonnades. In the centre stood the celebrated sacri- 
ficial altar to which every Hebrew was obliged in many circumstances to bring 
his offering himself. Not far from this, is the large bronze basin for libations, 
called the Sea of brass. Along the sides of this court, galleries served as 
slaughter-houses and sacristies. Ezechiel in his vision of the temple beholds 
there, “© hooks a palm in length where hung the bodies of victims, and upon 
tables the flesh of offerings . 

The two towered facade of the real temple, the true House of Jehovah 
stood in the rear. Isolated before it, rose the two celebrated bronze columns, 
lakin and Boaz. The sacred house was divided into two parts. In front was 
the holy place or Hekal, a vast hall some 40 cubits long by 20 wide, the general 
arrangement of which suggests a Christian basilica; behind it the Holy of 
holies or Debir. About the Hekal and Debir, on the threc sides opposite the 
facade, were three rows of cells. 

The great hall of the sanctuary was lighted by open bays at the very top 
of the wall above the roof of the highest cells. Only priests might enter this 
hall for divine service. But even they had to halt on the threshold of the 
sacred precinct, the Debir, which was considered the very room of Jehovah, 
and adjoined it. Only one man in all Israel, the High Priest, might lift the 
heavy draperies hung before the door. Yet even he had this right but once 
in the year. It was in this venerated room that Solomon and Ezekiel, 
after the consecration of the temple, saw Jehovah descend with thunder in 
the form of a fiery cloud. 

The Scriptures praise the extraordinary richness of the Hekal which, 
through gates ajar, might be admired even by the people. Іп this hall stood 
two renowned and dreaded statues, the huge bodied and great winged Kerubs. 
These were images of the divine messengers who with the swiftness of 
lightning lifted Jehovah to the clouds. According to the always enigmactical 
Bible texts, they may be imagined as analogous to the winged bulls which in 
Assyria guard the doors of temples. 

The historian Josephus, who saw the temple in all its magnificence short- 
ly before its ruin, takes pleasure in describing the cedar-wood ceilings, 
polished and garnished with golden leafage, the high cornices with bronze 
sculptures, representing lilies and pomegranates, the sumptuous hangings of 
purple mixed with gold. Even more admirable, however, than this display of 
riches, is the very simple and grand arrangement of the plan, which well 
corresponds to the idea of a monument unique in all the world, intended for 
the terrestrial abode of the universal God. The Temple of Jehovah is the 
most perfect type of a sanctuary with concentric enclosures. 
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The successive. walls mark holier and holier places, less and less acces- 
sible to the crowd; ; only one man might lift the veil from the last door open- 
ing into the sacred precinct, centre of the sanctuary, of the temple, of the, 
city, of the nation, of the world. 





CLASSIC GREECE, — THE GREAT SA} CTUARIES 


In the Greek world. ከ. ይ collaboration 6 WA organised for the first time. The 
nations of the Greek race, in spite of t their political rivalries, form a vast group united by 
the moral bond of thought, of religion and of an ideal in common. The great sanctua- 
ries at Athens, Delos, Delphi and Olympia are the common work of these nations, and 
become their meeting places. 


“Оп the long road of social progress the greatest distance has been 
traversed by the Greek race. The religion and philosophy of this chosen 
people tended to liberate body and mind from all former subjection; they” 
demanded the full expansion of life and of human activity in freedom, 
strength and beauty. This ideal, common to the peoples of Greek blood, 
created an indissoluble bond between rival cities and, in spite ‘of political 
dissensions, drew them together for the accomplishment of intellectual 
works. In a word, this ideal founded the moral unity of the Greek world. 
To these new preoccupations, to this unprecedented understanding between 
етен nations correspond monumental constructions also of a new character. 

The vast structures of Oriental cities had been jealously reserved for 
gods or for despots. In Greece, architectural buildings, temples, porticoes, 
Los theatres, became accessible to the mass of citizens, were built for 
their comfort and the delight of their eyes. If we embrace in a single 
glance the history of monumental art in ancient times, this appears as one | 
of the most striking characteristics of Greek buildings. А new social orga- 
nisation, based on equality and democracy, required of the architects plans 
of a different order from those to which the Oriental builders had been 
restricted. ie 

Another peculiarity of Greek work is that it never impresses us by its; 
immensity but by its sense of proportion and the perfection of its banani 
The Greeks learned how to inspire the feeling of majesty without exceeding 
ordinary dimensions. They possessed something rarer than the power 
daring that produces colossal works : an accurate sense of style and propor- 
tion. In architecture they created types of building, models of decoration of 
such rare beauty, that, for more than twenty centuries, all succeeding nations 
have unwearyingly copied them. To the cutting of stone they devoted 
unprecedented care. Their most beautiful structures are real jewels, the 
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precious material of which is carved with extreme minuteness. In building 


their temples they fashioned the marble with the loving. care of a sculptor 
carving a statue. Their walls are no mere pilings up of blocks of equal 
size. Each stone is joined to its neighbour by unseen iron or bronze 
cramps, cemented with lead. So the whole edifice forms but one single 
large marble body, ES in place by metal bones. 

In classic. Gre "the largest sanctuaries, the Acropolis of Athens, 
Delos, Delphi, Olym cover an area hardly larger than that of an ordi- 
nary town square. 18. Mesopotamia, and in Egypt, when the architect 
designed a palace or a temple, he merely joined. "Together a greater or less 
number of buildings. In this way a vast edifice was obtained, forming a 
single block and covered by a single flat roof-terrace. The architects 
employing this system almost always erected in the vicinity, other slender 
monuments, such as the obelisk, the zigurat, the pylon or the pyramid. 

In developing their large monumental groups from isolated dwelling- 
houses, the Greek architects proceeded in an entirely different manner. 
They always composed them of separate buildings, sometimes very close 
to one another but never joined together. Hence there are no immense 
buildings on an extremely complicated plan such as we found at Khor- 
sabad and Karnak. On the other hand, the architectural landscape gains a 
queness unexampled elsewhere. No immense monotonous walls, 
of Mise cubic masses, as heavy as the cliffs. The buildings with 
trees and statues between them, present a variety of outline, and face in 
different directions. Finally, Me pointed roof with its clones pediment, 
agreeably diversifies the monotony of the horizontal lines. The high gable 
of the temple crowned with statues, flying figures or great sculptured orna- 













ments is visible from afar off. Wine is no need to erect a slender signal. 





beside it like the obelisk or the tower. Less immensity and more на 
is the formula of Hellenic іп contrast with Oriental art. 


THE GREAT GROUPS. — SANCTUARIES. — THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS 

4 
Let us first ascend the Athenian ይዘህ whose buit ruins still 
attract so many pilgrims. It is only a small rock of red limestone, for- 
`„ perly crowned by the hut of a tribal | chief. When the village at its foot 
became a borough, and later a town, a better “built house replaced the chief- 
tain’s hut. This is what Homer styles the strong residence of Erechtheus. 
Next, “walls surrounded the crest of the rocky plateau. It was a stronghold 
where the dwellers in the Attic plain could find a speedy refuge from the 
pirates of the sea, or the hordes descending from the North. In this enclo- 
sure the goddess of the modest city, Athena, had her temple. A tyrant and 
patron of art, Pisistratus, adorned it with care, and erected round about 
statues of gods, heroes, and charming figures of young girls dressed in their 
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most beautiful robes. Then came the horrors of the Persian invasion. 
Athens was taken and devastated, and while in the Bay of Salamis the 
Athenians gave battle to the enemy, that final battle that was to decide 
their fate, they saw in the background their citadel smoking and in ruins. 
After the victory, and in honour of the liberating goddess they built on the 
Acropolis, no longer a fortress, but a sanctuary which was to be the most 
beautiful of Greece, and in which they desired to unite the most perfect 
masterpieces of all the arts. The ancient wall, covered over with earth, 
became the substructure of an immense terrace. The ancient citadel thus 
levelled and extended, assumed the form of a pedestal on which temples 
were erected like statues. The honour of this architectural design, which 
has nothing colossal about it, but which is of incomparable beauty, is 
specially due to Pericles. In a few years there rose from the earth those 
marvels of monumental art, the Propylaea, the temple of the Wingless 
Victory, the Parthenon and the Erechtheum. 

The Propylaea occupies the front of the Acropolis, forming the gateway 
to the sanctuary, no fortified gate, flanked with towers, but a wide shady 
vestibule, formed of many colonnades, some Ionic, others Doric. From 
there could be seen the city crouched at the foot of the citadel, the whole 
ring of mountains encircling it, and to the West the Gulf of Salamis, the sea 
which had witnessed the heroic struggle. In the shadow of these sculp- 
tured colonnades, with this view, unmatched in the world, stretched before 
him the poorest citizen felt himself rich and proud with all the wealth and 
the pride of the city. 

Quite near by, on a narrow bastion projecting from the wall, to the 
South of the Propylaea, the fine columns of a charming, little Ionic temple 
raise their delicate outline. This is the little temple of the Wingless Vic- 
tory, or more accurately, Athena-Niké, a divine figure personifying at once 
the patron of the city and the goddess of Victory. The friezes running 
round the entablature of the edifice represent legendary or historic fights in 
which the Athenians had triumphed through the help of the Virgin warrior. 
On the sculptured balustrade which surrounded the bastion, winged Victories 
celebrated sacrifices or fastened on their sandals in preparation for flight. 

On passing through the Propylaea, the Parthenon and Erechtheum come 
suddenly into view. These are the two great temples of the Athenian . 
goddess. Neither their outlines nor their position is symmetrical. The 
Parthenon is first seen on the highest point of the rocky plateau. It is 
scarcely necessary to describe its Doric facade, the sculptures, unique in 
the world, that adorned its triangular pediments, the admirable frieze 
running under its colonnade and representing the whole people of Athens 
advancing in procession to the festival of the goddess. Nothing could 
be simpler than the plan of the building. А large oblong, rectangular 
hall, preceded and followed by two chambers of equal width, but shorter. 
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In the principal hall there stood a large statue of Athena, her flesh of 
ivory, her mantle of gold, holding in one hand lance and buckler, in the 
other a winged victory. АП round the monument there was a Doric peri- 
style of forty six columns. The central hall formed the dwelling of the 
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ATHENS. — GENERAL VIEW OF THE ACROPOLIS, WEST SIDE 
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From Baedeker, 
ATHENS. — GENERAL PLAN OF THE ACROPOLIS 


- E 
` goddess. Тһе peristyle sheltered the crowd and made a promenade open 
to all and the temple itself opened its doors to all the worshippers. In its 
greatest length the building does not exceed 80 metres. The columns are 
not six metres high. These figures seem trifling, when we come to Greece, 
as we have just done, after visiting the ruins of Egypt and Mesopotamia. 
They have not hindered the Parthenon from compelling men’s admiration 
throughout twenty four centuries and being reckoned the uncontested 


masterpiece of architectural art. 
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A little further back, North of the Parthenon, stands the Erechtheum, 
a building of unusual type. It covered the sacred enclosure where Poseidon 
and Athena, each claiming the possession of Athens, called from the earth, 
the first a spring of water, the second an olive tree as offerings to the 
disputed land. There also, it would seem, the most ancient idol of Athena 
was preserved. To one side of the monument is attached the graceful Tribune 
of the Caryatides, a kind of portico, the frieze of which is supported 
by admirable statues of women. The grace of these figures, the deep 
cut decoration of the temple, the lightness of its Ionic order form the 
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p * i Restoration by M. Marcel Lambert. 


org . 
happiest - contrast. with the simple and severe majesty of the Parthenon. 

‘Scattered. among the buildings of the Acropolis stood many statues. 
The most celebrated.was that of the Athena Promachos, the bronze crest of 
which was seen by sailors long before they came into port. The greatest 
sculptors of Greece had there dedicated some of their works. Let us note 
this feature, foreign to Oriental civilisation : the sanctuary of Athena was 
for the Athenians also the temple of the Arts. While honouring its gods, 


the city built an incomparable Museum for the people. i 


DELOS ; е 


In the midst of the Archipelago, on а barren rock, buffeted by sea 
and wind, stood one of the most illustrious sanctuaries of Greece. It was 
there, the story went, that the two children of Latona, Apollo and Arte- 
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mis were born. To the temple which arose in that desert island upon the 
sacred site, all the heroes of the Epic Period, and later all the States of 
Greece, and even Oriental monarchs came with offerings. Whilst the 
Acropolis was the citadel of Athens, Delos was the common sanctuary, the 
national place of pilgrimage for all Greek cities. Each town had its treasury 
there, a kind of temple in miniature, to which the offerings made by its 
citizens were brought. The treasures from the islands of the Archipelago’ » 





THE STATUE OF ATHENA IN THE PARTHENON 


Restoration by M. E. Liovot. 
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were disposed іп а circle round the great Temple of Apollo, like the Cyclades 
around the holy island. One entered through a portico that may be com- 
pared with the Athenian Propylaea. Thence a paved path led to the heart 
of the sanctuary, threading its way past the altar, the statues of bronze and 
stone, the trophies of victory and the votive offerings of all kinds dedicated by 
the pilgrims. The most celebrated of these monuments was the colossal statue 
of Apollo, ten metres high, that the inhabitants of Naxos carved out of a single 
block of marble and brought to Delos in their ships. Amongst the ruins of 
Delos, early laid waste, this stone giant remained erect. It was a nude figure 
in the rigid attitude of the Archaic statues, with steadfast forward gaze, its 
arms fixed to its sides, its fists clenched. It remained almost intact until the 
day the Venetian sailors attempted to load it on their ships. After being drag- 
ged along for some yards, it fell to the ground and broke. The headless 
torso still stands, tall and broad, like a wall, not far from the Temple of Apollo. 
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Within and without the sacred enclosure wide colonnades served as 
shelter for the vast crowds of pilgrims and merchants. Further on, rose a 
commercial city. On the shore, below the long platform on which the 
temples rose; а. fairly large port was made, the displaced pier of which still 
emerges from the waves. The sanctuary enclosure was first surrounded 
by shops and stalls, such as were seen in the Middle Ages propped against 
* the walls of cathedrals. Next there rose a real town with white houses 
stretching themselves out round the port over the amphitheatre of hills. 
Above, dominating the whole island, rises a hill, the Cynthus. On it a 
temple was built" while upon its slopes, other buildings were grouped. 
There foreigners dwelling in Delos, honoured their national gods. It was 
the sanctuary ОЁ foreign divinities. Egyptian, Phrygian and Syrian rites 
were there celebrated with no less pomp than those of Apollo in the 
temple near the port. Half way up the hill, a large marble theatre spread 
out its fan of tiers. 

In this immense group, which included a port, a town and several 
large sanctuaries, there is no indication of a plan formed at any one time. 
The island was gradually covered with buildings. No architect pre-arranged 
their grouping. The Greeks had not yet learned how to plan out large 
cities. But their innate sense of the picturesque led them to evolve slowly 
and unconsciously monumental conceptions of undeniable beauty. 


DELPHI 


The same picturesque character is presented by another great sanc- 
tuary, likewise consecrated to Apollo, that of Delphi. The site is wild, 
almost forbidding : the side of a ravine on the slopes of Parnassus, not far 
from the Gulf of Corinth, the blue line of which can be seen from the 
heights. "Two equally uneven roads lead to it, one coming from Eastern 
Beotia and Attica follows mountain passes, utilises torrent beds, and clings 
to the denuded rocks, the other ascends towards Delphi from a little port 
hidden at the foot ofa loop. 

The sanctuary enclosed by a stone wall as at Delos, rises in rows 
along a slope of extremely steep rock. Its buildings are arranged in tiers, 
sustained on narrow terraces and backed against the mountain with just 
enough space for their foundations. The earthquakes which still shake 
Parnassus have long since reduced them to heaps of ruins, but the plan 
of each and the arrangement of the whole is seen.at the first glance. 
The enclosure is almost rectangular, with the entrance on the lower 
side. A simple gateway in the wall gives access to the sacred Way, paved 
with broad flagstones, which zigzags up to the sanctuary. First it passes 
between groups of statues, offerings dedicated to the Delphic Apollo by 
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the various Greek cities. The worship of the god of Delphi as that of 


Delos was common to all the Hellenic peoples. Athenians, Spartans, lo- = 


nians and Sicilians sent hither the tithe of the booty won by them in 
battle; friends and enemies met within the sacred enclosure Ж constant emu- 


. . . . . . . ቃ 
lation urged the cities to surpass their rivals in the offerings 'they consecrated. 


The richer towns had their treasuries here, as at Delos, buildings belonging 


expense to hold their offe- 
rings. Some, in spite sof 
their modest dimensions. 
were real marvels of art, all 
incrusted with precious sculp- 
ture. Here and there rose 
statues of heroes, winged vic- 
tories and sphinxes, on high 
columns. A wider platform, 
` dominating all the others, 
upholds the ruins of the 
| greattempleofApollo. This 
- was the heart of the sanc- 
. шагу ; the. enclosure, howe- 
. ver, included other structures 
24 and at last the tiers of a 
- rather large theatre. А little 
above, the temple the Cnidians 
Lesche might be visited; this 
was a sort of closed por- 
tico, in which were exhibited 
"a frescoes by Polygnotus, one 
| ۰ of the greatest of reek pain- 
ters. The theatre served for scenic representations and for musical compe- 
titions which formed the accompaniment of every great solemnity in Greece, 
clearly attesting the artistic character of the Greek religion and its festivals. 
All homage rendered to the divinity became the pretext for some manifes- 
tation of art; what the crowd of pilgrims looked for in such sanctuaries was 
not only the protection of the god but the matchless spectacle of works 
of every age and every character there assembled. | 
Not far from the theatre, in the North West corner of the enclosure, 
an exit leads to a lagge platform, where still stands a long circus, a’ stadium, 
with stone tiers. — 





PLAN OF THE SACRED ENCLOSURE, D 
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Restoration by M. A. Tournaire. 
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V OLYMPIA. — THE CITY OF THE GAMES 


Е A city, neutralised and especially arranged with a view to the games; 
a sort of international gymnasium, where even rival: and hostile nations met 
. for athletic competitions, this is what modern nations have not yet realised , 
^. and at Olympia > was for the peoples of Hellenic race. 
^. The name of this poor borough of the Peloponnesus was made as illus- 
trious as at o f th e most powerful cities, and nothing was more just. The 
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institution of the Olympic gam moment in the his- ን 
tory of civilisation. It does nly’ shov le taste, the pas- 
sion M Щр. had for sport ; 10፡25 us tha s well as intellectual 
culture was in ancient days a ር of | road towards concord 
and | humanity. The religion of the Gr ith those of the 
Oriental nations, is characterised by the fact ай its practice, instead of ter- — | 
rifying the masses, was a benefit to all by reason of the spectacles and amuse- 
. ments which accompanied it. At Delos, Delphi and the Acropolis, we saw 
the sanctuaries of Apollo and Athena become real museums. Olympia is not ' 


only а temple of Zeus, but also the city of the games. A place of pilgri- 
mage, a museum of art and a gymnasium, such is the threefold character of 
this beautiful architectural group. Art loses none of its па з iy the city à 
of sport, because in the eyes of the Greeks it was ጅ Жи {тот physical ^ 
culture. It was their delight in athleticism that urged them to the minute ` е 
study of the human form, and made them the first sculptors of the world. 


The, sanctuary was ТЕЕ in a laughing valley, at the foot of a wooded 6 
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en . hil, at the junction of two rivers. As at Delos and Delphi it includes a 
кг temple, that of Olympian Zeus, and a whole series of secondary edifices. 
There also the Greek towns had-each their treasury. Not far 8 the great 
ashes of 


temple, rises the altar of Zeus, a large high mound on nigh 





THE SACRED ENCLOSURE AT OLYMPIA 


а > Restoration by M. V. Laloux. 
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| LN a в E GROUND PLAN OF THE SANCTUARY AT OLYMPIA Td ITS SURROUNDINGS wig 
ቼ 
ነ P ы gymnasia апа the various buildings utilised for the festivals of the games. 
© On one side is the quadrilateral palaestra surrounded by porticoes, where 
the athletes wrestled and boxed. Near it a very long covered gallery allowed ' 
the racers to practi n the shade and gave shelter from the rain. 18 another 
4 part were the age Ms, surrounded by iera seats, and the hippodrome 
‘where the great races took place at the festivals: бап everywhere were 
large porticoes where the crowd of pilgrims mingled with the throng. 


y" The devotion of worshippers and the e of the prize winners had peo- 
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pled all these buildings with works of art. Under the colonnades or under 
the trees of the avenues, numberless statues of victorious athletes might be 
admired. Passing them in review one might study the whole history of 
Greek sculpture from the beginnings of art and sport in the 8th century 
before our era. In this international museum at the time of the races and 
the sacred truce, every people found themselves again in presence of the most 
beautiful memories of their history, trophies of the games and trophies of 
battle. Inside or on the walls of the sacred buildings some of the finest 
masterpieces of Greek plastic art were to be seen. In the pediment of the 
great temple was the admirable combat of the Centaurs and the Lapithae : in 
the mysterious shadow of the cella, the statue of Olympian Zeus, the master- 
piece of Pheidias. Some precious remains of these sculptures, by chance 
surviving the downfall of the holy city, suffice to-day to make the little 
Museum of Olympia an artistic resort without a rival in the world. 


GREEK MONUMENTS OF ASIA MINOR. — THE MAUSOLEUM 
THE TEMPLE OF EPHESUS. — INTERNATIONAL ARTISTIC COMPETITIONS 
INTERNATIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


In Asia Minor, in the rich cities of the sea-board colonised by the 
Hellenes rose edifices unparalleled in continental Greece. This section of 
the ancient world came simultaneously under the influence of two great 
centres of culture : the East and Greece. Here for the first time meet and 
combine in works of composite character the diverse tendencies we have 
observed on the one hand among Greek architects, on the other in Egypt 
and Mesopotamia. The Mausoleum is a striking example of this Eastern 
Greek Style. 

It was built in Halicarnassus by Artemisia, Queen of Caria, to serve 
as a tomb for her husband Mausolus. The Greeks placed it among the seven 
wonders of the world, and because they held it the most glorious of funeral 
monuments, the name Mausoleum became synonymous with tomb. It may 
be defined in a few words : it was a peristyle temple, surmounted by a pyra- 
mid with steps. The colonnade, in the most beautiful Ionic style, takes us 
back to Greek models, the pyramid to the Egyptian tombs or the zigurats 
of Assyria. From base to summit, the height of the monument must have 
been about fifty metres. A great vertical platform supported the colonnade. 
The peristyle had altogether thirty six columns. In the interior a marble 
group represented the King and Queen of Caria standing in a chariot drawn 
by four horses. We may see the admirable remains of this work now in the 
British Museum, with much beautiful sculpture that adorned the other parts 
of the tomb. It is a curious fact in the history of architecture that a kind 
of competition was held between four of the greatest sculptors of the world 
for the decoration of the four faces of the monument. The North side, Pliny 
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tells us, was entrusted to Bryaxis, that of the East to Scopas, the South to 
"Timotheus ang e West to Leocharés. Each did his best to maintain his 
reputation a айу his rivals, and the public, called to judge le artistic 
‘contest, did 101: know to which of the four masters to assign the victory. 
[ is the first éx Бе of a great international competition for the decoration 
of a monument. 
Another wonder of the world was the famous temple of Ephesus, dedica- 
) ted to the goddess Artemis. In 356 before our era, a madman burned the 
ancient Ephesian sanctuary, said 
77 to have been built by th Amazons. 
B Тһе Greek colonists | of Asia, who 
revered this place of “pilgrimage, 
decided to unite in reconstructing 
а temple more magnificent than the 
' original one and destined to be 
unrivalled in the Hellenic world. 
Donations | flo wed. in from ever 
Заа. HS was. a national subscrip- 
tion; women sold t heir, на to 
` offer the price to e go 
[0 poor brought | heir al 15. . E 
| colossal work was then under de e 
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(years for ds completion.” The 
temple was of the normal Greek 
type, with an Ionic peristyle. Its 
hundred and twenty seven columns, 
offered by as many kings, were sixty 





THE MAUSOLEUM OF HALICARNASSUS feet in height. The b 2 pn 
Restoration by M. ы Bernier. | shafts of thirty Six es 2 ы 
4 lumns were ornamented wit! ge 


figures in high relief. The sculptures which decorate the edifice were 
entrusted to such masters as Praxiteles. The roof was all of d aw 
and alone represented the cost of an ordinary temple. 

What is most interesting for the historian of art in this ie is 5. % 
much the magnificence of the structure itself as the circumstances of its M 
construction. To build the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus and make it as 
beautiful as possible, a sort of intefnational competition had been oes 
am artists. At Ephesus, the great temple was built by internationa 

o <и од е movement of emulation between peoples and king 
In ا‎ у y Assyria, great structures were the work of ambitious бене 
pots, desirous of showing their power and wealth. In Greece it is the 
whole nation that desires and exerts itself to realise them, through love ot 
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great and beautiful things. The prince and the man of the people were 
equally enamoured of them, the sight of these monuments in which the 
artistic genius of the race was manifested aroused in eigen) joy veh 
è the same pride. „1. 
VII ና“ ч 
MONUMENTAL ART IN THE TIME OF ALEXANDER 
bs. AND HIS SUCCESSORS E: 


A project of -universal empire momentarily realised. New progress in centralisation. 

Alexander wishes to found an intellectual and political capital of the world at Alexan- 

Р dria. Architectural conceptions of the time correspond to the power and grandeur of 
ı «the new empire. | 

We have just seen that several nations in Greece c 

ing among themselves. In the time of Alexander, all 

of ‘the ancient world were united under the domination ofa single master. 


me to an understand- 










poa cv . This domination was ephemeral, but subsequently it had a strong and 
Жы. 
Ғғ” enduring influence. The Macedonian empire was soon dismembered, but it 
To brought together forever nations that had been i ignorant of one another. By this 
„. 2 the union of the ancient Orient and the Occident was. accomplished. These 
"ү ` › pe worlds, hitherto closed to one another, united their religions, their ideas 
* ¥ a 


their arts. The Macedonian conquest. did not found the political unity 

; of the old world, but it prepared its moral unity. Alexandria was not the 

political capital of the world, but it long remained a home of the arts and of 

thought, common to all nations, a rendez-vous and a spot of agreement for 

г е races till then separated. This new centralisation had the most marked 
consequences in the domain of monumental art. 

Oriental architecture was influenced by Hellenism, that of Greece 

LÀ 4 received impetus through the discovery of what the nations of the East had 

| produced before it. The architects of Classic Greecé might be reproached 

with t the smallness of their conceptions, but now on contact with Oriental 

á civilisation, they enlarged their designs, and acquired a taste for colossal 

groups. When the ancient world fell under the dominion of a single master, 

ል the idea of universal art took life. Its architects dreamed of igantic works 

corresponding with the majesty of the new empire and surpassing in Size all 

that the nations of the East and the West had as yet realised. 

In this respect, an anecdote related by Vitruvius is very characteristic. 

** When Alexander had subjected all nations to his law, a Greek architect, 





‘ <$ named Dinocrates, left Macedonia to find the king and make kimself known 
-ሻሬ ዛ፡ toó.him. Having obtained letters of recommendation to the court from his 
: # ” friends and relations, he immediately asked for an audience with Alexander. 
Жа “1 bringyyou a design for execution which will be worthy of your fame, ” 
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he said. | want to make a colossal statue out of Mount Athos, the figure 
of a man, His left hand will hold an entire city with its walls, and his right 
a basin into ‘which all the watercourses of the mountain shall flow to cast 
themselves thénce into the sea. " Vitruvius adds that Alexander did not 
consider the project absurd, but judged it impgacticable because Mount Athos 
does not produce enough corn to supply a large city. However, he congra- 
tulated the architect on the grandeur and daring of his idea and at once atta- 





THE PROJECT OF DINOCRATES * 


Evocation of H. Rapin. "€t 


ched him to his service. When he resolved to found a new city at the 
mouth of the Nile, he commissioned Dinocrates to prepare the plan . To 
Almost nothing remains to-day of ancient Alexandria, but classic authors 

have described its magnificence. A harbour, a town and an immense palace & 
of arts and sciences, called;the Museum, were at once constructed there. At 
the entrance ofethé port, ofthe island of Pharos, rose the celebrated square 
tower which Was the first lighthouse. ЖОК. 

` Another of;these marvels was the famous Colossus of Rhodes. Although 
enormous, it did Rot approach the dimensions of the statue dreamed of by 
Dinocrates, but it became more than an audacious project. The reports cons, 
cerning it are uncertain and often contradictory. If they give us a соп + 
idea of the work, they nevertheless attest the strong impression which it pro- ə 
duced upon contemporaries. The giant statue represented Apollo. Doubt- 
less we must imagine the head of this god with a aureole of rays, as it is 
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represented on the Rhodian coins. Pliny, who seems to quote from ocular 
witnesses, tells us that the fingers of the colossus were of the size „of an 
ordinary statue, and that few people could with both arms reach around the 
thumb. The whole body was thirty two metres high. ' 
It is said that the sculptor Charos of Lindos spent twelve years in 


modelling this figure and in casting the immense mass into bronze. The 
statue was hollow, but enor- 
mous blocks of stone were so 
arranged inside as to keep*it in 
equilibrium. It was erected in 
280 B. C. Fifty six years later 
an earthquake threw it o 


The Rhodians cared li 










ned that an oracle 
them to touch it. 
nents stayed where | 


















ments to a Jew of Emesus, 
Carried them off, nobody 
y here, borne on the backs Р THE COLOSSUS OF RHODES 
un dred camels. Essay of restitution by H. C. Andersen. 
| 3 find, an analogous work 

and one, of “as great a reputation, we must wait till the end of the 101ከ 
century. - The colossal statue of Liberty which holds its torch atthe entrance 
_ Tof "New York harbour recalls the statue of Charos by its position and its 
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` The division of the empire of Alexander was no obstacle to the advance 
. wf monumental art, nor did it modify the character this art had assumed 
under the Macedonian power. The rival monarchies which ruled Greece 
and the East made the raising of splend ; their boast. Everywhere 
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at one end. On the steepest side of the Acropolis still Sand the tiers 
of a very large theatre. From the level of the stage and the orches 
downwards extended a long terrace edged with colonnades. It was at 
the cost of long labour that all these buildings were placed on the steep 
hillsides. There was even greater difficulty in finding on this rocky soil 
the site for a gymnasium. It was necessary to cut into the rock itself, 
three superposed terraces to correspond to the three classic divisions of 
the Greek gymnasium. The lowest was used as a childrens’ gymnasium: 
the second was reserved for the epheboi (youths), the highest for the 
adults. An ingenious system of water pipes fed the bathrooms adjoining 
the halls and grounds for exercise. These installations, at once comfor- 
table and imposing, already foreshadow the great datas of the Roman 
epoch. 

By comparing the Acropolis of Pergamus Perth that of Athens we can 
see Ehre direction the taste of Greek Нес» һаа Eve They 












А m for the unforeseen in their compositions, I 
arts and. more audacity in rehandling nature and forcing 
forms. nsu formerly quls a are brought togethe: 
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абез princes and artists to ‘realise works of a size kn an Ko cd 
unknown before them. + 
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ARCHITECTURE OE IMPERIAL ROME 
* 


The Roman people at last realise the great projects conceived by Alexander and establish a 
universal monarchy. Rome, mistress and capital of the universe, attracts and centra- 
dises all the resources and activities of the empire. Her architecture corresponds to 
this character of world-centre and surpasses in power éverything hitherto done. This 

+ imperial art, bred in Rome, spreads throughout the provinces and produces magnificent 
“works in the chief cities of the empire. The last creations, like the Palace of Diocle- 
ህድ ... at Spalato, bear the signs of approaching decadence. The palace is no longer the 


dwelling of a universal sovereign, but the refuge ባል a threatened despot. 
-P E 


н The advent of Rome to political power and then to the empire of the 
world, led to a new "апа ооо period « of monumental art. Roman 
ê ^ 
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rose buildings of unprecedented luxury. Many great towns, like Alexandria, 
were-founded at one stroke. 

. None of these new cities has left more interesting ruins than Pergamos. 
One must ascend this Acropolis to obtain some idea of the architectural 
groups executed at the orders of Alexander's successors. Of a poor fortress 
perched on a hill-top in the middle of a plain, the dynasty of the Atta- 
lides made a sumptuous capital, crowned with buildings. Two sanctuaries, 
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e с THE MONUMENTS OF THE ACROPOLIS АТ PERGAMOS 
Restoration by M. E. Pontremoli. 

di Z4 
of Athena and of Zeus, occupied the crest of the hill. That of Atl na wa 
surrounded by a large winding portico, which was prolonged in the rear by 
alibrary. In the enclosure consecrated to Zeus only one altar stood, buty 
an immense altar, surmounted by a colonnade and all adorned with ba ESO 
reliefs of a pathetic and spirited character. А little lower, on a large leve’, 
platform half way up the hill was the Agora, or market place. It was bo£- . 


dered by porticoes for the shelter of the sellers, with a temple of Dionysos 
à 
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гертен invented little, but profiting by the progress made by other 
nations, it set'In its works the sign of a character peculiarly its own, and 
proportioned them to its requirements, increased beyond measure by conquest 
and wealth. Here we find, in the decline of the ancient world, the synthesis 
of aesthetic and technical inventions. The Roman artists. were quick to 
profit by and make the best possible use of the inheritance left them by 
their predecessors. We shall find little novelty in their decorative style and 
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F. Hanfstaengl, Editor. 


THE ROMAN FORUM RESTORED n 


i From Buhlmann and von Wagner. 

- еф. 
in the forms they adopted for their edifices, but out of the old elemen 
they were able to compose monumental groups of incomparable gra ndeur. 

In the beginnings of Italian architecture, we find again the round hut 
with conical roof, as common to savages of old as of to-day. Іп the Roman 
Forum itself, in the most ancient tombs discovered under the ruins of the 
Republican epoch, terra-cotta chests filled with bones have been found imi- 
tating that form of building. Italy preserved the memory of that circular 
architecture longer than the other regions of the Mediterranean world. 
From it are derived the round monuments of classic Rome, such as the 





Pantheon of Agrippa, the temples of Vesta, the Mausoleums of Es | 


and Hadrian. The Italians had no need themselves to perfect this primitiv 


shelter in order to derive from it a monumental type. . All their neighbours 
of the East had preceded them in the building art fiet mem sth 
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models of perfected bui dings, and methods of construction already tested. 
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only at Rome that jt fective d monu mental proportions. It served for many 
uses, but s pecially fulfilled the functions of, a court of justice and an exchange. 
Each Italian city had its own, “as every odern city has 115 townhall. As 


an architectural type, the 558859 does not easily lend itself to a'very pre- 
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ROME. — THE COLOSSEUM, SECTION THROUGH THE MAIN AXIS 
Restoration by J.-L. Duc. 


‘ie 
ከኤ) ኳር 
Кмара 


Its most char ей eris tic fez Ire is ; [(5፡ e cólonnade often supporting a 
gallery, and its system of ligh i t doesnot receive the light through | r 
windows in the walls, 1t OR formed by the centre of the 
roof raised above the al aisle. © In the West of the Forum two of the ' 
most celebrated basilicas were constructed: the Emilia and the Julia. The - 
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They er ui Greeks the classic type of ‘the e temple, adopting it without 
essential modification, and the three great orders, the Doric, pic and Corin- 
«hian ‘as well as the beautiful isodomon ا‎ m im thelOrientals 
they borrowed the cupola and the arcade, the type of the | lar hy postyle aay 
` lighted by a central opening in the roof, and a taste fc los 
‘groupings and for gigantic heapings up of stone. Eastern arch сае was 
айаны to the requirements of princely life, and had cr the palace. The 
е6, especially occupied with 
„АЙ uem public its. had mainly excelled in 
such ids as porticoes, stadia, 
zs gymnasia. The art of Imperial Rome 
ДЕТ. reconciled both tendencies, it has 
" рар left more beautiful palaces than 
{ those of the ancient East and ргап- 
der public buildings than those of 
Greece. 
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THE ROMAN FORUM 
AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD 


Here we find grouped together 

in a narrow space the most cele- 

` brated works of Roman architecture. 
^ Their. still imposing ruins cover and 
und the glorious valley which 
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Kes ni world. A victi through 
Re | this gro ruins shows the prin- 
Sug Bal ty of building familiar to 
[ከር Roman architects. - 

The Forum properly so called, 
^ l forms “а long oblong space overloo- 
EEE, 4 ی‎ co MA ked by two hills : the сайы апа 

+; 2 574 ғ, the Palatine. It was at once the 
centre both of the politi and “the, commercial life of the city. We 
find here the civil. or religious buildings for the shelter of State assem- 
blies and the (arse markets. where men of business’ assembled. An oblong 
monument 0 Greek style lodged. the Senate. | Fortune, Castor*and Pollux, 
Zeus, Vesta гапа other tutelary divinities of the city had their temples here. 










“+ In the” centre of. the» public sq e still stand-the rostra. To Iter, them 
from rain or 8 the idl erchants had not only as in Greece ‘small 
colonnade but i immense halls called К Ф" с s! % 

The basilica is perhaps not a creation of Roma architecture but it is 
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rs a large rectangfll with its 
ent of the colonnades. It was really 
ж, 

the first centuries of the | mpire, thesForum of Republican Rome no 
spfficed for the crowd of merchants and idlers : it became በ essary 
“to extend it by means of other open spaces, that the architects set themselves 
to embellish as much as they could.: After the construction of the Forum 
of Augustus, the Emperor Trajan traced the plan of a e d and a 
basilica eclipsing all its predecessors. In front of it rose the celebrated 
column of Trajan still intact to-day, which supported the statue and covered 
the ashes of the Emperor. Its height has often been surpassed, but the 









ነይ ቀ... ROME. — PERSPECTIVE OF THE THEAXÉ OF DIOCLETIAN 
4.” Restoration by М. Е. Paulin. 5 
ТЕУ e, ; 
БОТА perfect harmony of its proportions has never been equalled. In the interior 
- ing staircase leads to the Ss platform. On the pedestal are Roman 
„eagles bearing oak garlands. e exterior of the shaft winds an army of 


#: ï thousand and five hundred | ere figures, thé whole triumphal pro- 
г _ cession of the emperor, his soldiers, prisoners of war, horses, 'elephants and 
e spoils from his victorious campaigns. The forum of Trajan, including 
the basilica and the column, was'the work of a Syrian ки A ,Apollo- 
dorus of Damascus, and, indeed, by its beautiful arrangement, it recalls 
„ the architectural groups of the Sst ancient Eastern cities, " The art of East 
and West inet i in the heart of y world capital and cooperated in its deco- 
ration. |. De . а 
At he same time, on the highs overlooking the Forum ro difices 


of quite another character. The capitol, the sacred, hill, the acropolis: of 


primitive Rome, was the seat of the sanctuary of Jupiter and of the tutelary 
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ANTIQUITY. , TEP 


Фе ple of Rome thronged to the shadow of its halls. The Баг found 
ere public piscinae or private bathrooms, baths of water, cold or warmed . 


реп for bodily 
buildings forffis an 
immense rectangular mass 218 metres long by 112 broad. From the 
middle of one of the long façades there projected a semicircle around a 


large circular piscina. On all four sides, stretched gardens, race courses 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE RUINS OF PALMYRA ч 
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М. 
Гог runners, walks planted with trees, all on a raised platform of the height _ - 
of a first story surrounded by porticoes. 
ӛ Neither the Colosseum, nor the Circus Maximus give so complete an 


idea of thé popular life of the city in the latter centuries of the empire. No 
monument brings home to us better the centralisation of the world’s wealth 
in a single hand, for the benefit of a single town, which had become the 


centre of the world. 
<“ Imperial Rome ”, said Taine, speaking of these тиіп, exploited the 
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gods of the city. Opposite it, the. “Pal: 
mansions. From the time of Augustus 
there and these ever more y nd su 
the whole hill. Built over ж structures of every age, the Ра 
like deity in itself, recalling a little the immense residences of | 
sovereigns of old. 

A little further, beyond the circle of hills girdling the Forum, the 
Roman people had the largest circus and the most immense дане 
in the world : the Circus Maximus and the Colosseum. The Colosseum, built 
by Vespasian, is a work no less astonishing than the great Pyramids. It 
covers an area of 20000 square metres. Its immense outline belittles all the 
neighbouring edifices, in spite of the breaches made in it by time and the 
hand of man. On the exterior there are four stories of arcades and columns. 
Two subterranean floors served to lodge the herds of wild beasts that were let 
loose in the arena for the spectacle. The oval arena, 80 metres in length, 
is surrounded by tiers of seats rising over the lower arches, to a height of 
jo metres. This prodigious hall could seat more than 90000 spectators. 

The Circus Maximus, was not so lofty, but covered an even larger area. 
The whole valley between the Aventine and the Palatine had been enclosed 
and arranged for its construction. The Colosseum was specially intended 
for the gladiatorial fights with animals. In the long arena of the Circus 
Maximus the famous chariot races, for centuries the chief excitement of the 
Roman crowds were held. 

Thermae were still more indispensable to the people of the immense 
capital than circuses and amphitheatres. There were more than eight hundred 
in Rome, whither the crowd thronged from noon to evening. Agrippa ' was 
the first to open large bathing establishments for the people. After him all 
the emperors strove to surpass each other in the luxurious Thermae they 
presented to their city. From age to age these constructions assumed more 
and more importance and became more sumptuous. At the beginning of the 
Imperial period they only consisted of the requisite installation for bathi ing. 
Little by little they: ane places of amusement and promenade, a kind of 
clubs where the idle ` passed the heat of the day. Libraries and Ld 
were added. to them, and they were filled with works of art until t 






palaces, still ri to-day the ን ж Caracalla, the most extensive ever 
possessed by the city of Rome. There- is scarcely a ruin that leaves so 
profound an impression on the traveller. The immense vaulted roofs that 
comer the piscinae have almost all fallen, but the blocks that supported 
ЧИ stand erect, thick and distorted like cliffs battered by the ocean. 
ble coatings still adhering to the brick walls, and mosaics the grass has 


not covered, help us fo an idea of the sumptuous aspect of the edifice when 
” 4 





ANTIQUIT 











_ * posed entirely of three gigantic blocks, of which the bigest measures 
19m. 52cm. These are the largest building stones ever quarried. ы 





PALMYRA 
Ф . Palmyra has been kept from destruction by the wilderness that sur- 
TO und it. This little island of ruins emerges from the desert on the road 


caravans from Damascus to Bagdad. The rising tide of sands has 





BIRDS EYE VIEW OF THE PALACE OF DIOCLETIAN AT SPALATO 
Restoration by M. E. Hébrard. . 


not succeeded in burying it. То realise what were the great Romanised 
Oriental capitals in the early centuries of our era, Palmyra must be visited. 
The city's history was brief, and after a few years of incomparable bril- 
liancy, it died a violent death leaving but fragments of colonnades, like a 
skeleton in the midst of the desert. First the capital of a republic tribu- 
tary to Rome, then of a kingdom, it briefly enjoyed the height of its great- 
ness under Queen Zenobia in the second century A. D. 

As in many towns, built or rebuilt at one stroke during the imperial 
epoch, the mass of streets and habitations was traversed from end to end 
by a monumental avenue entirely edged with porticoes. Another road 
cutting at right-angles through the centre seems to have been similarly 
decorated. Other less spacious streets were cut normally through the 
` preceding two. This geometrical plan of a city, in the American style, is 
nothing other than the enlarged image of the Roman camp. 
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whole Méditerranean basin, Spain, Gaul and two thirds of Britain in behalf 
of a hundred thousand idlers; amused them at the Colosseum with the mas- 
sacre of men and beasts, at the Great Circus with the contests of athletes 
and the chariots ces; here they bathed, they came to talk, to look at the 
statues, listen - orator, pass the warm hours of the day in the shade. 
Everything invented up to then in the way of comfort, everything pleasant 
or beautiful, everything 
curious or magnificent 
to be found in the world, 
was for them. The Cac- 
sars nourished them, 
amused them, sought to 
please them and win 
their applause. " 








BAALBEK 





| Buildings of Greco- 

T style rivalling in 

_ immensity of proportion 
the most colossal of an- 

. cient. Egypt, ‘such are the 
les of Baalbek. 
ern and Eastern ar- 
chitecture are represen- 
ted equally in this stu- 
pendous work. From the 
East are derived the 
oe of the whole 









SPALATO, — PLAN OF THE PALACE OF DIOCLETIAN. m 


Restoration by М. E. Hébrard. d ME ^ T! 19. 5 
+ ‘ness of the material and 


of the motive; from the West the pure type of temple with pediment, the 
Corinthian columns with their capitals adorned with expanded and curled 
foliage. It is the Greek style in the hands of artists of another race, 
desirous of surpassing the Greeks in grandeur and sumptuousness. This 
work already foreshows how the moderns will imitate classic models. 
Sculptured decoration assumes new importan and definitively replaces 
Я polychromy. Тһе stone remains bare, but it is the sun, the god of Baalbek 
that colours it, playing upon the ornaments the sculptor's chisel has made. 

On a high platform, rising from the enclosure, stand the temples as 

on an immense pedestal above the level ground. The w made of single 
blocks reaches in places the thickness of 4 metres. , layer is com- 
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E T .THE MIDDLE AGES 
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HE political unity of the ancient world ends with the Roman domi- 

nation. Several rival centres of thought and activity succeed the 
universal capital. In the several nations, which have become auto- 
nomous such as in Italy, at Constantinople, in France, architecture takes on 
different aspects. In this politically divided world, only one bond unites 
the peoples, that of religion. In spite of their continual dissensions, the 
Christian States form one great group which tends towards unity of thought 
and of culture. The Mohammedan and Buddhist peoples, with their own 
religion and art, constitute another world, the power of which is soon out- 
distanced. In Europe a new centralisation gradually takes place.. This, 
however, is of a purely spiritual character. Rome, having become the reli- 
‘gious capital | of the Christian world, is also its artistic capital. Here cen- 
tralises the progress made by artists E. all races. The architecture inspired 
by Christianity here reaches its height, and consecrates the new agreement 
among nations by monumental creations unexampled in the past., 


, w^ 

ሴሌ CHRISTIAN SOCIETY IN THE OCGIDENT 
— LATIN BASILICAS 
a - 

In Italy апа in the Occident the first Pagan basilicas and temples are succeeded by the first 
Christian basilicas. Anew form of social grouping calls into existence a new form of 
construction. The Christian temples, at first modest, even hidden underground as in 

© the catacombs, gradually rise and increase in majesty and size as cities and nations join 
‘the new religion. 


So important a fact as the spread and the triumph of Christianity, 
could not fail to open ‘new roads to monumental art. The particular con- 
ditions of Christian worship necessitated an appropriate type of building, 
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DIOCLETIAN'S PALACE AT SPALATO 


In 305 A. D. after reorganising the empire on new bases, and con- 
ducting in the Capitol the last triumph celebrated in the city of Rome, 
Diocletian abdicated, to pass his last years in Dalmatia, his native country. 
< He ended his life ", says his biographer, “ in honourable repose in a 
villa near Salona. " This so-called villa is the largest of all the palaces built 
by the Roman Emperors. Indeed, rather than a palace it is an entire town, a 
fortified town. Its high ማመ wall, flanked with sixteen great towers, 
enclose princely apartments, Thermae, barracks for the whole imperial guard, 
warehouses and bakeries, two sacred enclosures, one containing a temple and 
its altar, the other a mausoleum, and large streets bordered with porticoes. 

This curious monument belongs to the troubled period when in the 
decline of ancient art, a new civilisation was developing. Neither its style 
nor its arrangement recall precisely the buildings of classic Rome. In 
certain features we recognise the growing influence of Eastern | architec- 
ture and we have also a foretaste of the Middle Ages. It was the time 
when the flood of the barbarian invasions began to beat uninterruptedly 
against the dikes of the Empire. Princely residences, like those of the 
Oriental monarchs of old, now hid themselves’ behind high walls. 

- Diocletian chose the site for his palace on the shores of the Adriatic, 
at the place now named Spalato. The works were about finished at the 
date of his abdication and retirement into Dalmatia. At his death, he was. 
buried in the mausoleum which he had builtin the middle of his residence, 
and which was the heart of the building. Towards the beginning of the 
7th century, the neighbouring city of Salona was sacked by the Avars and 
later by the*Croats. In fear of new attacks, those of its inhabitants who had 
not emigrated sought a refuge in the palace of Spalato. The strong walls 
that had withstood the barbarians became the ramparts of a veritable city. 
In the gradually transformed imperial dwelling, huts were built, and then 
real houses; Diocletian's mausoleum became a cathedral. Some parts of the 
edifice were not rebuilt but simply rearranged by the new inhabitants. A 
time came at last when the city, passing the wall within which it had entren- 
ched-itself, overflowed on every side. To-day the palace is both filled and 
surrounded with modern constructions, but the general arrangement is still 
rudely seen, and the porticoes which are intact give an imposing idea of its 


original appearance. ” 
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^. oo GM by fire in 1823 and shortly after rebuilt upon 
Й the ‘original Plan. To support the five naves by a forest of columns, Cons- 
' ` tantine took the marble, porphyry, and granite shafts from under the 
architraves of the Mausoleum of Hadrian. „То cover the great nave, for 
which the chief beams had to traverse the enormous width of 29 metres, 
the wood from, Trajan's basilica was utilised 





BASILICA OF SAN PAOLO FUORI LE MURA. ROME. 


Let us note two novelties in the accessory arrangements of the Latin 
church, which will later give their special character to Christian churches : 
these are the transepts and the steeple. The transept is that transversal 
poftiongwhich cuts through the body of the basilica slightly in front of the 
apse. “Іп some pagan constructions this form is vaguely indicated, but it 

"is not sharply defined till the time of Constantine. Later it was noticed 
that it gave the ground plan of the church the shape of a cross. Christian 

` symbolism attached a significance to its presence which*it had not at first 
had, and it became one of the essential features of the building. 
|. "Neither is the steeple entirely new tows. In this high tower, indicat- 
ing from afar a sacred place, we fecognise the descendant of the vertical 
sign, met with amongst primitive peoples and, as it were, the brother to the 
Brittany menhir and Egyptian obelisk. The Greeks and after them the 


s Romans, had omitted monuments: from their sanctuaries; but with the 
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of which pagan society had not yet felt the need. To celebrate the 
liturgy the first Christian communities gathered in private houses put at 
their disposal by the richest among the faithful. Whether special buildings 
for Christian worship existed during the first, perhaps even during the first 
two centuries of our era, remains problematical But in the third century, 
in gue. of persecutions, the building of real churches was almost everywhere. 
begun. ‘Finally, in the reign of Constantine, Christianity, became the offi- 
ч cial ‘creed, and far more vast buildings were consecrated to ‘it than those a 
which the pagan rites had hitherto been celebrated. Ina dew years hun-^ M 
dreds of chu: ches arose in the imperial. cities of the East and West. The .ጭ 
most importan ‘of these are called basilicas. ` ee C po Ж”; 
en the heathen temple and the Christian basilica here: is то рге- | 
‘cise resemblance, except that both have a sacred character and are venerated. 
as the house of God. Тһе Greco-Roman temple, is but a narrow dwelli ing - 
to which only a few of the faithful are admitted. to contemplate the wor- 
; shipped statue. The church is a meeting-hall, made as large as possible, 
and for. the whole body of the faithful who assist at e "s 15 not. 
only the house of Christ, but the > house of the community. - 6: у 
- When, under Constantine, at the period aue church tri "f 
architects were given the order to transform or ог erect. гис! tu 
official cult, they did not use the narrow sanctuaries of the. 
E models. They copied the civil basilicas, those vast constr tions w 
public squares sheltered the crowd of idlers, litigants ат 
these structures. the Christian churches received not ‘only 
general arrangement. This monumental type with an apse and a ыты; 
colonnade, was already familiar to Roman architects long before the time 
of the first churches. It was easily adapted to the conditions of the new 
worship. The two naves on the sides were reserved for the faithful, one 
being occupied by men, the other by women; in the centre gathered the 
catechumens and clergy. The apse and the space in front of it, usually 
raised a few steps, were consecrated to divine service. The altar, the 
bishop's throne, the circular bench where the priests sat, were E • The 


facade was frequently decorated by a pereo ቴ reaching over ‘the Bible 
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width. In front spread an atrium, or. square c ied oc inside 
by a covered gallery. This dion was not create during e Christian 
epoch, for almost the same idea was carried out in civil basiliéas ; but that 
which is new, and marks a date in the history of monumental art, 8. the 
amplitude given it by the Christians. 
Modern Rome still possesses several churches that date back to the tine 
of Constantine and which still keep many ancient features, in spite of inevi- 
table alterations. Such are : Sant’ Agnese Fuori Mura, San Pietro in 
Vincoli, Santa Prassede, Santa Maria Maggiore, lemente. The most 
sumptuous was certainly: the basilica of S. Paolo Fuori le Mura, a work of 
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its structufe, its shape becomes that of a cupola upon pendentives, a thing 
афа unknown to Roman builders of the Empire. 

From the use of cupolas results the form and the novel appearance of 
Byzantine buildings. The whole plan of the basilica is conceived in rela- 
tion to the dome which is to crown the central place. This circular cove- 
ring of considerable weight presses down upon the whole supporting edi- 
fice, which in turn must be solidly buttressed on all sides. Hence the 
necessity of surrounding the central hall either by four niches which coun- 
terbalance the pressure of the dome, or else by four smaller halls likewise 
covered with little domes. Thus, instead of an oblong form as in Western 
edifices, the need of a perfectly symmetrical round or square plan is imposed 
from the first. All the organic parts of a monument are grouped and com- 
posed about a central point. On the outside the cupola can rise to a very 
considerable height, and, like the top of a pyramid, dominate surrounding 
walls and neighbouring structures. Vast interior spaces can easily be covered 
without additional support. No more is the forest of columns seen as in 
pagan basilicas and Egyptian hypostyles, but an immense, empty hall of great 
height is covered by a veritable sky of stone. The plan upon paper is seduc- 
tively symmetrical. Everything converges towards the dome; all the parts 
press against the central mass, shoulder and uphold it. 

The decoration of the Byzantine basilica, of extreme richness, largely 


contributes to the effects obtained by the interior arrangements. Walls of - 


masonry in the Orient are never left bare. The most usual method of orna- 
mentation is that of hanging carpets. In Byzantine architecture, the inte- 
rior decorations recall such hangings. They might be thought tapestries 
woven in gold and precious stones fastened to the walls. Everything must be 
inlaid, painted or covered with mosaics, of which the tones vibrate as richly 
as those of the most precious materials. Where marbles can be put, colou- 
red marble is prodigally used; upon arches or any vaulted surface where such 
decoration is unpractical, mosaics are resorted to and their effect surpasses 
all else in brilliancy. Byzantine mosaic, made of cubes of glass, is won- 
derfully adapted to concave surfaces; better than any blocks of stone 
or'stugco, it follows a curve and avoids the sharp light which elsewhere 
would mirror from it. Splendid shimmering colours covering the whole inte- 
rior of an edifice, necessitate a modification in sculptured ornaments. Gra- 
dually, the reliefs upon capitals and bases are flattened and the sculptor 
limits himself to merely chiselling the stone without deeply undercutting 
it. Sharply detached foliage, like the Corinthian acanthus, would only lose 
in modelling and in the modulations of light and shade beside glimmering 
enamels. This infinitely complicated, subdivided and minute decoration 
nevertheless produces an effect of perfect unity and repose. All the tones 


reflecting upon one another, harmonise into a tranquil, warmly coloured 


lights h pleasing to the eye, in no way distracts from the great masses. 
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coming of Christianity we shall sce them reappear. a ерінеді where 4 


g the faithful gather, а round ог square tower will rise, modestly at firstfbut 


gradually higher towards heaven. In Strasburg it will reach 142 metres, ' 


Finally at Cologne it will exceed the height of the great pyramid. 
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THE BYZANTINE CHURCH WITH CUPOLA 
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This is another form of Christian temple of which the power and richness correspond with 
those of the Orient. Constantinople, for a moment heiress of Rome and the home of art 
and of culture, raises the most glorious monument of ancient Christian architecture : 


St Sophia. А 


P$ 
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While Christian architecture in the Occident remained faithful to the me- 
thods of construction usual in the classical epoch, a new style and technique 
totally transformed the appearance of religious edifices in the East. With the 
height of the Byzantine Empire corresponded one of the richest artistic flo- 
werings that history has had to record. First appearing in Asia Minor, in 
Armenia and in Syria, it blossomed fully at the time of Justinian in Cons- 

* tantinople. : В 

Ву its situation Constantinople was destined to be a bond of union 
к between two worlds, the Orient and the Occident. The events which 
were bringing on the ruin of Rome and the early decadence of Christian 
art in Italy passed without reaching it. In the face of Europe, fallen back 
almost into barbarism, the Empire of Byzantium maintained its prestige 
and culture. Architecture in the Oriental provinces of the ancient Roman 
Empire had kept its own, character, and had never docilely complied 
with the formulas of official imperial art. The Byzantines received a 
double heritage from Rome and the Levant. But the elements of a style 
and technique to which their name became attached were derived chiefly 

from the Orient. Saas € 
The Byzantine church answers no other purpose than does 
basilica; it is always both the house of Me os the vast ቨ 
* where gathers a religious community. The programme does m 
the difficulties presented theréby are resolved in an entirely different Ж. 
The technical Яппоуабоп consists іп the use of. a very much more 
perfect system ‘of vaulted construction than that of the preceding age." The 

Byzantine arch is a light cap that does flot requiré' the same enormous n 
of materials and expense. of labour necessary to the building of the Roman 


* arch. Thelatter isjfoulded and forms but a single mass of rubble... The 
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© ' Byzantine arch, on the other hand, is actually built: No less perfected: om 
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sand La gum ‘together, built the brick መች while in the Golden Horn 
ships” 
Ephesus and Miletus. Justinian lived long enough to see his finished work 


and, it is said, exclaimed : ‘ Solomon, 1 have outdone thee. " Let us remem- 






gn seldom met with in modern times : 
that of bequeathing a structure unequa 
antiquity desired this glory; and architecture owes to them its greatest 
masterpieces. That in these latter centuries this art has not continued to 
outdo itself, is because such men perhaps have been lacking. 
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THE ROMANESQUE AND GOTHIC CATHEDRAL 


New aspect of the Christian edifice in Occidental Europe. The development of high 
construction. Architects endeavour to raise ever higher the top of the building in 
which the religious ideal of Christianity is expressed. 


We have already called attention to the tendency of humanity from the 
earliest times to build, straight towards heaven, some slender signal such 
as a column or tower. In France in the Middle Ages this tendency is more 

"pronounced than in any other country in any period. The masterpiece 
s the cathedral, the immense, high church that dominates the whole city. 
As a monumental conception neither the Romanesque nor the Gothic cathe- 
1. presents any thingn It is an or that took shape in the 
first centuries of the Christian worship, and its essential features could not 
be deeply modified. | 
M Ж a first period, о prine most of the rrth and 12th cen- 
'evailing style was the one which it has been agreed 10 call 
sgue, directly inspired by the religious monuments erected in 
“in the Byzantine Empire, during the first centuries of the 
Christian era. We are familiar with its principal forms : the round arch 
aging from columns or piers, апа: а dome resting on pendentives. The 





















1 was of'extreme simplicity, being 
теа mostly to light and minutë y chiselled works on the arches and 
columns, in the manner of the Byzantines. 
©. In the 12th century, Gothic о, гапа а sud = petus at the 
Heart of the kingdom, in the cities of Ile de France, and q uickly absorbed | 
the Romanesque by the introduction of technical and dcc 8 innova- ' 








alled upon earth. Several princes of 


è 
tions Onsiderable importance. We can speak but briefly of Gothic 


decogati n. The crowds of figures that ornament the walls and arches gef 
| м 16 


ded. columns of marble and porphyry brought from Pergamos, * 
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When seeking to characterise Byzantine architectural art, the word unity 
continually recurs. In the construction of the building, all efforts are linked 
and convergent; in the decoration everything blends into а single colour 
rich with a thousand harmonious tones. ж 

| Several centuries of effort are required to establish, perfect and finally to 
achieve this type of domed basilica with all pdgsible amplitude. The first 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. — INTERIOR OF SAINT SOPHIA’S 


attempts are modest churches, with a central round or octagonal sanctuary, 
like the one at Antioch described by Eusebius. The uncontested master- 
piece and the culmination in this evolution is St Sophia's at Constantinople. 
Without being immense, this edifice produces an effect of immensity. 
Standing beneath the cupola, it hardly seems «possible that the greatest 
dimension is less than a hundred metres. Тһе enormous reach of the dome 
only is prodigious, and this gives power to the whole. 
This basilica, though it is hardly credible, was entirely built in a few 
months to replace an earlier church, constructed in the 4% century under 
s Constantine, and reduced 40 ashes during the famous circus riot. Justinian 
had nurtured the ambition to dedicate the most sumptuous building upon 
earth to the true God. For the plan, he called upon the two most famous 
"architects of his timej"Anthenius of Tralles and Isidore of Miletus.*: 
temples throughout the provinces of the Empire were ‘stripped. Six: 
‘. ر‎ 
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of Paris (1163), , The height of the nave of the cathedral at Amiens is exactly 


three times its "width. This fact alone is sufficient to show the extent of 


the revolution accomplished i in monumental aesthetics by the creators of the 
Gothic style. 


THE TOWER AND THE SPIRE 


All churches, however great the height of their naves, were further- 
more ornamented with one or more towers. Let us note here how little 
the word belfry, во frequently applied to church steeples, corresponds to 
the character and use of these Christian towers. Bells do not require such 
high shelter or such strong support crowned with bold spires. This mis- 
named tower answereda more general need : that of domination and of cal- 
ling attention from afar to a sacred spot by means of a lofty signal. . 

From the 11th century these belfries were multiplied throughoutsthe 
Christian countries of the Occident also for military reasons. The “ee 
tower, commanding the city, village or abbey, became a useful point from 
which to survey the adjacent country. From its windows the enemy was 
seen and signals given for protection. Placed at the front of the church, 
in its very axis, as at Poissy, Tournus and St Savin, the towers command 
the door of the church and dominate its fagade mith their imposing mass. 

There soon was a rivalry between architects and cities as to who should 
create and erect the highest tower. Every parish desired one. To balance 
the donj on of the lord, the chapter of the cathedral erected steeples, visible 
signs ТА” arival power. Тһе early conception of a campanile standing apart 
m the church only survived in Southern countries, notably in Italy and in 
Southern France. There, if the tower was not арау detached from the 
chu: ch, it merely enis: its walls without forming an integral part of 
the ሺ With the exception of not being a monolith, it was in fact the 
equivalent of the Egyptian obelisk. 

“But Ro anesque architecture found in ancient Oriental art the, model 
for a diti: arrangement of the tower. Syrian architects, as early as 
the time of the old Hittite empire, often placed twin towers on either side of 
their monumental doors. The temple at Jerusalem, the national monument of 
E. Hebrew people, showed us a striking illustration of this motive. Chris- 

Syria adopted the two-towered style of fagade for its churches. An 
exa iple of this is the celebrated basilica at Tourmanim, which by many 
characteristics announces our Romanesque architecture. Aci various trials 
of all possible arrangements, this type of double frontal belfry on the whole 
prevailed. Nevertheless, the raising of other spires was not abandoned, 
especially at the point where the transepts and the great nave cross. As 
the obelisks in Egypt, the belfries were muluplied. 

It is with these Gothic cathedral spires that stone construction for a 
time@ttained its record height. The main towers of the cathedral at Rheims, 
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these cathedrals are well known and form a sculptured * poem. as legible to 
the eyes of the faithful as an immense stone Bible. - Tn the athedral at 
Chartres, in the interior alone, are 1814 figures, to say nothing of gargoyles, 


mascarons and corbels. At least as m ures shine through the multi- 


coloured glass of the windows. ^ A. 
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THE CATHEDRAL АТ CHARTRES 


* From a technical point of view and, for the жы Bistóry of smonu- 
mental styles, two new features should be noted : the introduction of the 
pointed arch and the rapid evolution of light and lofty construction. The 
introduction of the flying-buttress, a hitherto unknown artifice for streng- 
thening the walls of a structure, allowed builders to carry their vaultings to 
an astonishing height and at the same time to pierce the supporting walls 
with a great number of véry high windows. This had a double effect the 
exterior of the church Т 2 majestic lightness, and like a giant cliff 
Bis of the midst of low" ying dwellings. In the interior, the colon- 
| nadés heightened by the veinings *of the ogival vaultings, resemble an 


‚ immense forest flooded with light. It is the birth of fresh aesthetics based 


on new technical foundations. 
Some of the earliest masterpieces of this architecture are the cathedrals 
of Laon (1114-1154), Noyon and St. Denis (1130-39) and that of Notreame 
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height of 142 metres; it is but a few feet lower than the great pyramid. 
Next in height come the steeples of the cathedrals at Amiens, Freiburg, 
Antwerp, and Chartres, which are from tén to twenty metres lower. The 








record for lofty construction, soglong held by the Egyptians, was finally 
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* " ሽው AT STRASBURG 
wrested from them by a building of Gothic куба this only in the * 


roth century. The © tal at Cologne, begun in 1268, interrupted in 1437, 


and completed only abe it twenty years ago, carried its highest spire 16 & 


166 metres above the ground. After the Washington Monument, it is thes 






loftiest stone construction in the world. * 
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“ i ый they were never givens the sharp spires that sho ሾር crowned 
them, already rose to 83 metres above the ground. | 

' This quest — or craze — for height is best the AF of 
ከ Strasburg. This facade isa masterpi sce of illógical genius. It greatly recalls + 


that of Notre Dame of Paris in its proportions and ordonnance, with the 
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E] MH of the division of the towers.at the thir ኒ 
, S ses a monumental steeple. This, placed 
and with nothing to balance it upon the — ал 
" lightness, and absolutely unique іп the ከ 
open-worked to the very top and flai 
turrets, in which wind four un s 
mid, is also nothing but a pie 
tional stairs twist upward" in | | 
, pletion of this tower 35 а For a considerable period its 
, А conception and construction estab shed a wide reputation for the architects 
and masons of Strasburg. These were called to Germany, Vienna, Cologne 
4 - and Freiburg. But none of their later works surpassed their first effort in 


с lightness and boldness. 
The spire of the cathedral at Strasburg darts its cross to the fecord i 
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PISA 


This fine frenzy for building seems to have begun at Pisa. The foun- 
ding of the cathedral marks the aw ening of artistic life in Italy. 

% The Pisans 7) said the old historian Vasari, “ were then at the apex 
of their grandeur and progress, lords of Sardinia, Corsica and the Island of 
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Elba, and their city, full of great a d powerful citizens, brotüght trophies 
and innumerable spoils from thé most distant places. " More or less with 


. i E. eut і 
the fragments of antiquity they rebuilt- their city. A*desire for splendour 


and for art awoke in them at contact with powerful or fallen foreign 
peoples. In honour of the Virgin, who gave them victory over the Saracens, 
of Sardinia and of Sicily, they began in 1085 to build the Dome, first element 
of a magnificent group which they were able to complete before tasting 
defeat. қ 

“ There аге two Pisas ”, says Taine, “ in the one, the people since its 
decadence Have’ been bored and have vegetated; this is the whole city, less 
a small quarter : the other is this corner, a marble sepulchre in which the 
> Baptistery, the Leaning Tower, and the Cemetery rest silently, 
like beautiful dead creatures. The real Pisa is here; and in these relics of 
a spent lifes al World is seen. A Renaissance before the Renaissance, a 
second, almost an antique growth of antique civilisation, a precocious and 
complete sentiment for beauty, spring after ten centuries of snow, such are 


Dome, 
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- . IV 
ITALIAN TOWNS AT THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGES è % 
These little States, that too often waste their efforts upon m em . 
have the highest artistic ambitions. Pisa, ne EA nce and Venice become mar- 
vels of art. But their monumental works | ir political or moral 
importance in the world, and their. dissension he | prosperity ephemeral. 
^ In Italy and Europe, always divide Ron only, as 1 | pital, is able to 
centralise activities and ims EI 7 5 6 
የመ 
Not only are the monuments 
almost every city of mediaey a 
artistic рда and the effor t 
Signoria of Floren eat provide for : de 
to be textually quoted : As it become sovereign prudence of me 
of high origin to proceed in business in euch à manner that Не wisdom no 
З: ls than the magnan y of its\conduct be attestes by works outwardly 







achieved, Arnolfo, 1 sis ordered to make 
models or drawings of the utmost prodigality and magn vus. a the res- 
toration of Santa Maria Reparata, that the industry | and might of men may 
never again invent, or never again be able to undertake anything whatsoever 
more vast or more beautiful; according to the deliberations and councils of 
our wisest citizens in public meetings and in secret committees, it is now 
made known that no public | work: shall be begun unless with the intention 
of making them correspond. to the great soul made up of the souls of all 
the citizens united in one will. ' AT 

Such ambitions, united to a rare sentiment fo produced throughout 
Italy, within the space of a few centuries, a harvest of masterpieces unequal- 


led in history. 
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siu н towers rising like minarets above the roofs, border these 4 

streets. The whole amphitheatre of the Piazza is edged with such palace- 
ки. А Opposite these lies the: Palazzo. Pubblico, the largest. and most 
severe of all, ** magnificent City Hall, good for resisting attack and for * 
throwing out proclamations to the “crowds assembled below. The bodies of 
many men, treacherously murdered, have been flung from these windows. 
Battlements bri from the roof. In those days, under all ornamentation 3 











^ | * "THE PIAZZA AT SIENNA AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD 
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Restoration by M. E. Hébrard. 


© means of defense were concealed. A gigantic but slender double-battlemen 
ted tower rises to a prodigious height on the left. This is the city tower 
from the pinnacle of which the flying flag communicaté with. Кои 
towns. At the foot of this tower, elegantly framed beneath а сап %# 
marble, runs the Fountain Gaia, which in the 14th century for the fir “st йр 
ቁ. amid Universal cries of joy, brought water into the public square. " (Taine. 
ግዣ lpg semicircle opposite the Palazzo Pubblico stand the pO 
walls of riva palaces.» Nowhere in the world has architecture mingled so 
much Аел Зз so much menace. In reading the history of this city, 
one can but wonder how such rude shocks, such violent, almost uninter- 
р troubles could accompany such incomparable artistic advance and 
nak e €reation of such works. External wars.against Pisa and Florence, 
the hated rivals, terrible and ceaseless street f $us among citizens, nobles 
and populace, banishments w hig’ by turns threw*out of the city walls a 1% 
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the ideas and words that crowd to mind. All is marble, white marble, of 
which the immaculate whiteness glistens in the azure. " 

As the founders conceived it, so the old Piazza of Pisa has survived, 
while beside it without surrounding it, » grey and mournful modern city 
has grown up. The Dome, or cathedral, is the chief work. In the com- 
posite style .of its arrangement, the antique Gothic and Roman elements 
reappear, but the dawning of a new art is foreseen.’ 

The Baptistery is but an isolated dome, very simple in shape and 
structure. As upon the cathedral which it а rows of pilasters and 
little colonnades adorned with a few Gothic ornaments are placed one above 
the other. 

The Campo js ow at about the same time, is composed of a sort 
of cloister surrounding arrow cemetery. It was cre that after the Holy 
Land was forsaken, an archbishop of Pisa had fifty three shiploads of earth 
brought from мош Calvary. The cloister spreads 62 Gethic arcades, а 
white and fine lace-work of stone, around a few gloomy cypresses. oi 
rable frescoes, of which the remains are still precious, once covered the 
walls at the back of this peristyle. 

Beside the cathedral stands the Leaning Tower, which serves as belfry, 
and is made of the same shining marble, decorated with the same rows of 
111116 colonnades. In no wise colossal, it reaches but j4 metres upward, 


„and resembles skilfully chiselled ivory. So light does it appear that the 


5 


spectator forgets its strange position. A plumb linc dropped from the sum- 
mit to earth reaches about four metres from the base. The inclination, 
caused bv an unequal piling of the soil, occurred while the first tiers were 
being built. The architects, unmoved, continued to build, contenting them- 
selves with slightly straightening the axis of the tower as they added stories 
to it. This singular building, which seems to defy the laws of equilibrium, 

inst all probability has remained unaltered. In this extraordinary 
owering of Italian architecture, even the most abnormal works were born 
with vitality. | 
! . 
SIENNA 


4, 

Sienna, younger sister of Pisa, produces a stronger and more sombre 
impression. Throughout the town we find traces of the violence and war- 
like spirit which made these cities of art the scene of so many tragedies. 
Its steep and magnificent situation is as if chosen for wat. Three lonely 
hills uphold it as upon a pedestal. In the centre of the harrow plateau 
formed by their close.lying summits, dips the amphitheatre of the Piazza del 
Campo hollowed like a wide basin. This was the forum of the old Siennese 
Republic. Ж" 

‚ Tortuous, uneven streets, bestridden by Gothic arcades*lead up to it. 


High houses with fortified bastions, few nd narrow windows, sometimes 
E . 
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Slike a vestibule, must be crossed. * Such is the ‘@&mposition of the group. : 
When sailing towards the landing-place, the Palace-of the Doges, which f 4 ONE afi. ^ 
though Gothic in detail nevertheless suggests the Orient, is the first 10 % 1 
come into view. The two façades, turned to the sea and to the Piazzetta, are A 4 
alike апа built in three stories, oddly arranged. At the base is a row of , V. 
strong and sim Gothic arcades, so short that they seem sunk in the | а * 
ground, like ^ wem the weight of the upper stories. Above, comes a * ; ч 
- ا‎ gallery of much higher columns and arches, crowned with as many: y ` ' . 
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VENICE. — THE PIAZZA SAN MARCO SEEN FROM THE SEA ኞ 
“ው 


en-work apsettes. Finally, there rises a heavy surface of wall scarcely . 2 ከ 
ቁ... a few Gothic windows and higher than the supporting colon- *4 
4 nades. Surmbounted by a carved railing, this whole surface is ornamented 
like an Oriental carpet. Everything in this arrangement is paradoxical. Қ" 
Upon reflection it becomes evident that the two Gothic colonnades аге 
crushed by the height and weight of the third story; in the presence of 
de the building, its charm is*süch that this strangeness passes потай. 
ж A minute and varied decoration attracts attention to the Gothic arcades! In ЫШ 
.. the с of the second story colonnade, two red marble columns shatply 
t from whence formerly death sentences were proclaimed tot ቅ 
waiting er in the Piazzetta. Close by; between twg ligh columns whith | A а 
upon wide capitals A. from afar the statues of St h ore and of the * ' 
ged Lion, emblem of Venetian might, these sentences were carried into ፣ 
iu tion upon the flag-stones of the landing., % | а 
he third side of the (асай сеп Бу taking а few steps along the em-, S 
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host of nobles or of artisans, wholesale executions and, to сар the clima: 
of кошо the. x hich falling upon the city, in a jew ар. away | 
thirty thousand'souls : such is the history of Sienna during the glorious and 
tragic period’ which saw the palaces һе Piazza and the Cathedral rise 
upon its pavements. $. 

- Once, however, the strength of the valiant town fai d, inferior to the | 
artistic task that it had set itself in a day. of mad am . In 1340 the 
citizens of Sienna prepared plans for an immense cathedral which was to 
be counted among the colossal structures of the worldgs Some idea of 
projected plan can be gathered by considering that the cathedral as it ў 
stands, was to be but a transept of the whole. In 140 the work began at 
a place where stood an unfinished church not far from the a, del Campo, 
upon the highest point of the town. In spite of w scord, the ' 
gigantic елери was carried on. ill i in 1 
forever. In a few years the population f the city dropped fror ot ° 
бо ооо souls. Of -th immer se struc onl isolated | s are still 































the ruins бї ‘antique cities to 2565 their own. е om Greece PE and 

Asia Minor, they brought statues ar sc ous marbles. "m art was 

known at its height, and the archite f Venetian churches were able to 

see St Sophia before the profanations of Mohammed II. Neither were they- 

| m of P great new Ms the West, the Romanesque churches of 

| e flowering. АШ these styles. adopted by the Venetians, 

ር and a selection from the best of these produ- 

ss surpassing that of Oriental monuments. 
у, very varied buildings were gee grou- 
ғ upon the бы a earth ቁ ae у | 
agoon 7 , faces the Adriatic. ` The earliest of these was 3 
Mark with it e Campanile; then the rectangu 
«T2 etyyeen the Piazza and a narrow 



























, *Pathee oges with one face turned towar | 

great ፳. 8, whic rround with a continuous M. AC ፡ 

of the Piazza opposite 1 һе | basilica Coming to the Palace of the pesġ 
from the sea, to reach reat Piazza Piazzetta, a smaller esplanade, | 
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the ofthe Arno. Shortly after the year 1300, the impetus was given 
and itectural projects were multiplied. More рой than Sienna and 


Pisa, Florence had greater resources by means of which to realise as great 
designs, and her transformation was not ዘፍ. a premature decadence. 
The eathedral foundations were laid in 1294 from the, plans of Arnolfo | 
di Cambio. Giotto, the renovator of painting and at times also architect, 
had a hand in all the great works of the city. It is a typical detail that the 
vast walls of the cathedral were built while the form of covering to be given 
was still undecided. „Such was the laste to build, and such the confi- 





* Phot. Bróg. 


FLORENCE. — GENERAL VIEW OF THE CITY 


dence felt in the architects’ genius, that the heaviest part of the work was 
finished before a plan was made for the cupola. Beside the edifice, Giotto 
raised his Campanile, a square tower, 84 metres high, all clad in variegated 
Ж marbles. Jt is a belfry in the Italian style, separated from the church and 
without a pointed spire. At the same time, the Baptistery was built close 
at hand and decorated with a not yet customary magnificence and care. 


When it was proposed that its bronze doors should be sculptured, the Repu- ` 


blic decided to open a competition. Florence was delighted with this artistic 
joust, which attracted foreign artists and resulted j ዉ [ከር uncontested triumph 
of Ghiberti, whose still uninjured work alone is "worthy of a pilgrimage. 

‘Another Florentine, one of the great masters of the Italfan Renaissance, Bru- 
nellesco who had taken part in the contest, decided upon a revenge, and went 
to Rome to study the great w orks of antiquity. When he returned to his 
native town, all minds were concermed with*a notable éntegprise. The time 
had come to complete the cathedral begun by Arnolfo di Cambigg Above. 


* th septs a place. was ready Тог a gigantic cupola, but no design had as - 


yet been made. Вгёйєйезсо proposed a bold solution, which he afterwards 
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bankment dei Schiavoni, 15 without colonnade and drops straight '" the” 


sombre water anal. At the second story projects the celebrated 
ዎ of Sighs, leading from the ducal tribunal to the prisons on the 
osite shore. T interior of the palace is symmetrically built around 


| three sides of а cot x and is perhaps more richly decorated than are the 
fagades. From this the Giants’ Stairway, at the top of hich stand Mars 
and Neptune, by SanSovino, leads to the reception rooms 

"Going from the Piazzetta to the Piazza, the fagade of the church of 
St Mark is the first to attract attention. Its domes , gildings and port 
covered with ornamentation and of a style in no way related to the Doges 
Palace, arouse wonder. The present building, several times remodelled, enve- 
lops and covers an old Roman chapel, itself built upon the remains of a yet 
older sanctuary: the one in сла. relics о! St Mark, , brought from Alexan- 
dria were placed i 
pure дугалар н nd 














| cupo las, under the peristy eas $ wel as ; e ch urch, i 1S richly 
. decorated with multicoloured mosaics upon a gold background; these pictures, 
flashing a sombre fire through the halfglight of the interior, gover the incredible 
space of 4240 squaremetres. Beneath them, the precious marbles of columns 
the gold, and gems of lamps hanging above the altars, shine gif 

surface of the rear уай under the curve of an arch ‘and against 
d of glistening gold, appears the giant half figure of the Redeemer. 









ctions. lad the агайцеов stopped at the buildings mentioned, this fine 
£^ ue any Сая Roman oa compo re might have 
beer reproached wi о Паг” But, атаве its ghest pinnacles, 
rises, бі mast 1 v graceful 
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Moreover, it m rks the essential date in the arti ic history of Flor 





ectly derived from 
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mes of St Mark's rise but slightly above the neighbouring cons- 
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; ering an ambition coinciding with so uch produci 


ж Papa was only definitely established i 
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ክእ: በች Florence е possessed te above described buildings when 
Rome was still an inglorious city, in which a despised people lived among ruins. 

The name of Nicolas V is one to be remembered. This pope is really the 
one who introduced the Renaissance into the Roman States. Like his pre- 
decessors, Martin V and Eugene IV, he had lived in Florence and brought 
with him ardent ambitions. At one stroke, he planned the whole transforma- 
tion of the Eternal City. The period was one in which all minds turned to 
history and to ancient art. Nicolas V dreamed of restoring the capital to its 
old splendour of the time of the Caesars. From Florence he summoned the 
architect Battista Alberti, who took entire control of his enterprises. His 
attention was not only fixed upon the Church şand | the Papal residence, but 
upon the other side of the Tiber, still covered with the fragments of Pagan 
Rome. There he desired, in the place of the old, to build a new city 
“divided by wide avenues, with a kernel of ome palaces in the centre. 
At the time of the pope's death, in 1455, this plan was still being studied. 
In the Leonine city, work upog the Vatican and the Basilica of St Peter's 
was already begun. At this period began the transformations of the old 


ж church, pursued through.several centuries. 


Since the time of Constantine, the most celebrated of all Roman basi- 
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Martin V, towards 
Piles were qe 16 терайдиһ ፤ ower lost in exile and anarchy. 
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carried out but which at the time was declared by everybody to Beimpossible. 
In 1420 he succeeded in having another competition opened for the building 
of the dome... He ው جد‎ from presenting any plan, but criticised 
every solution Offered, proving it inadmissible. Finally, he again exhibited his 
own conception. | According to his idea, a cupola like that of the Pantheon of 
Agrippa must be placed at the crossing of the transepts. To sustain his propo- 
sition he exhibited à modelled relief of the building thus crowned. After 
much hesitation he was given the task and set to work with the aid, at first, of 
ከ18 old rival Ghiberti. A talented sculptor but an indifferent architect, Ghiberti 
soon left him sole master. The works were carried on so rapidly that at the 
time of Brunellesco's death, in 1446, there was only to add the lantern. 

This cupola is not only larger than that of St Peter’s in Rome, but stron- 
ger. Its very outline gives the impression of an immovable mass. Brunel- 
lesco said that he took his inspiration from the Pantheon of Agrippa, but ' 
truth to say, his work is far superior to the model. Не took but a technical 
lesson from the ancients. The graceful curve of the dome, the design of the 
crowning lantern and of the drum are all his own invention. Thus completed, 
the cathedral of Florence attests, from the very beginning of the Renaissance, 
the absolute superiority of Italian architects. Already they had no rivals to 
conquefy either in their own time or in past centuries. The light, eight- 
panelled dome springs towards heaven with as much ease and majesty asa 
Gothic spire, and lifts the cross it supports to 119 metres skyward. Besi 
it stands the great campanile of Giotto, measuring 84 metres. In the str 
between belfry and cupola, the belfry is vanquished. 

The Cathedral with its dome, the Campanile and Baptistery form an 
architectural religious group such as Italy had not yet possessed. 





V 


ST PETER'S AT ROME AND THE VATICAN 


This monumental group surpasses in grandeur all that architecture has achieved since the 
culmination of the Roman Empire. In Rome, spiritual centre of the mediaeval world, 
is raised the largest monument yf Christian art. St Peter's becomes the universal lemple 
of all Christianity. For rst time since the decline of the Roman power, the aspira- 
tions and the artistic and material energy of an immense group of people are expressed in 
a single architectural structure. St Peter's and the Vatican correspond by their size and 
impressiveness to their Mnique and universal character. The very history of their cons- 
truction, so patiently proves the superior significance attached to this monument. 

» ; el à 
It ig in Rome that the Italian Renaissance flowered fully, and crowned 
tis work with the Vatican and St Peter's, "the largest of churches and the 
richest of palaces. Of all the great patrons who fi d the rise of Italian 
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қ 5 licas stood "upon the "site now “oeeupieds by the great ብፁ 
rmerly spread ‘the . 





| ና | 4." . ive Christians, massacred after the burning of Ro d of those who, 
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tomb of St Peter, a building with five naves and a transept, of the same 
type as the earfiest Roman churches: In*front of the facade was an atrium 
Кл by a colonpade. Chapels and convents were grouped around it. 
In the time of Nicolas V these'buildings were threatening to fall. The pope 
sdecided to restore the large naves and to build the whole rear part upon a 
new plan. | 

The drawings of two Florentines, Alberti and Rosellino, were appro- 


and decorated with fountains and statues. The pope intended to have the 
obelisk from the Circus of Nero placed in the centre. Thanks to the gifts 
which had flowed to Rome at the time of the Jubilee of 1450, the works 
were being vigorously carried on, when the death of Nicolas V stopped them 
abruptly. ር3ይ 81] the plans drawn by Alberti only one was finished. There 
had only been time to complete this structure in the midst of the confused 
.and poor looking buildings which were then the Papal residence. The 


Florentine successors respected this and it still bears the sculptured arms of 


Nicolas V. This is the building that behind severe walls shelters the frescoes 
of Pinturicchio and the Raphael. The pope had entrusted the decoration to 
Fra Angelico, whom he had lured from Florence to make him his painter 
and his friend. Both died within a few days of one another, leaving their 
work but barely begun. - А 4 

Not until fifty years later was the basilica continued. Nor was it yet 
the intention to finish Rosellino's construction, but first to join to the church 
a chapel*in which Julius II desired, during his own lifetime, to erect his 
mausoleum. This new plan tallied poorly with the restoration already begun. 
Necessarily another design had to be made, and it was decided to leave 
nothing standing of the old structure. It seems that the pope then orga- 
nised a sort of competition in which such architects as San-Gallo took part. 

The plan chosen was one by Lombard, called Bramante. 
collection of drawings and studies by Bramante and his rivals for the recons- 
truction of St Peters, are kept in the Uffizi Museum at Florence. These 
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the outer covering in such manner that if instead of placing aslantermwat the 
top the upper curve were followed, the profile of a pointed ‘arch would be 
obtained. From the technical point of view, as well as from that of appea- 
rance, this correction was ап "improvement. upon the original plan. The 
cupola thus raised supports the.colossal Weight 3 ae lantern much more 


easily. With the exception of this happy touch by della Porta, the dome of 





ROME. — BIRD'S EYE VIEW OF SAINT PETER'S 


From Piranesi. ; 
St Peters as it now stands is the work of Michael Angelo. It dominates the 
Vatican and the whole Roman horizon in much the same way as the great 
personality of the master dominates the whole period of the Renaissance. 
Many architects have since taken it as model but their imitations have never 
kept the same perfect balance between power and lightness. 

Including the drum, this enormous stone mass rises 94 metres above 
the roof of the basilica and over 130 metres above the pavement. Its width 
at the base is 42 metres; its circumference 192. The stairs leading from the 
drum to the lantern, wind between the two caps of the dome. The enor- 
mous height of the building can hardly be realised without making this 
ascent. The whole Roman Campagna, 85 far as the sea, comes into view. 
Around the cupolasother domes are discovered upon the immense roof of the 


basilica, spires, galleries, little dwellings for workmen and guardians, — a 

sort of unsuspected city, lodged there as upon a mountaih. The dome of 

Michael Angelo and della P has not'Quite so wide an opening as that of 
“. 
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precious dociiments"must be examined in order to realise how much labour is 
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hidden insthe so spontaneous seeming creations of*the Italian Renaissance. 


The plan?by Bramante, knéwn to us in detail, is particularly admirable for 


» balance and simplicity. lt gave Іһе пеуу "church the form of a Greek cross, 


в. ла 4 2 . € ví А : 
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V th foumarms ending in»sethiciféles. А Bigantic dome was to cover the 

central space and four lesser domes the four radiating naves. Four chapels 
2 


- . . . . » 
`4 also in the shape of a cross and terminating in apses; were to be lodged in the 
corners left by the arms of the central cross. The arrangement öf Bramante's 


basilica recalls some of the Byzantine churches, of which the plan exactly fits 
into a square and the secondary cupolas’prop the central опе. It is distin- 
guished from these by a clearer drawing of the cross. | 

The works, solemnly inaugurated before an assembly of cardinals in 
1506, were not carried on without some set-backs. Eager to see the great 
cupola*built, the pope counselled deferring the construction of two of the 
arms of the cross, which were needed to buttress the chief pillars. The dome 
was hardly begun when these high masses of masonry began to crack and 
give way. They were judged insufficient, and to strengthen them, were en- 
veloped in an enormously thick casing. Bramante died in 1514 and left his 
work interrupted and endangered. Julius ІП made Raphael his successor, 
assisted by Fra Giocondo and San-Gallo. 

Raphael proposed a new plan which returned to the Latin cross and 
destroyed all the simplicity and grandeur of Bramante’s design. His prema- 
ture death prevented its being carried out. He did nothing more than streng- 
then the four great pillars which were giving way under the weight of the 
cupola. Baldassare Peruzzi, a young Siennese, already celebrated for having 
built the Farnesina, succeeded him. Leaving aside Raphael's plan, he imme- 


diately went back to the one by Bramante and decided upon the Greek cross | 


with large apses at the extremities of the four arms. However Peruzzi, like 
Raphael, died having onlyswidened the chief pillars. 

Then it was that Michael Angelo came upon the scene." He was no less 
than seventy two years old when Paul III gave him the direction of the works. 
He had just won a competition over San-Gallo for the completion of the 
Farnese palace. His decision and will gave to the slumbering works their 
former activity. From the first he adhered to Bramante's plan and in this 
made no important changes. The drawing he has left us keeps to the Greek 
cross, but the semicircle of the front nave is dissimulated by a great façade 
ornamented with porticoes. The new plan was entirely carried out except 
this facade which was barely begun when the master died, and it was con- 
demned bv his successors. Michael Angelo had time to build the drum of 
the done: Giacomo della Porta crowned the edifice. Like Brunellesco, 
Bramante had said that he would put the, covering of the Pantheon of Agrippa 
upon the Basilica? His first plan showed a heavy flat dome. Upon the same 
basis della Porta drew a cupola of$qui different outline. He raised 
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? oneis crushed by the others. But the dome at once attracts one 's attention, 
"x “and ( there the- whole effect concentrates. A stream of light falls from the 
"m. idows of the drum and floods the vast space between the four enor- 
us. pillars... he sombre vaulting of the great nave leads the gaze towards 
% this! vaporous light, in the midst of which the columns of a sumptuous bal- 

$ daquin rise in gilded spirals, like the smoke of incense. On the marble 

7 © frieze beneath the dome are the gigantic letters of the celebrated inscrip- 
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"а ROME. — INTERIOR OF ST PETER'S 


From Piranesi. 


tion ^ TU ES PETRUS ET SUPER HANC PETRAM AEDIFICABO ECCLESIAM MEAM. 
B This its which consecrates the basilica as the one house of the universal 
God. f The completion of St Peter's and the placing of this dedication mark 
a triumphal ‘date both in the history of Christianity and of art. Formerly 
the Hebrew had desired, and thought to build the most beautiful monu- 
ment upon earth to Jehovah. In the thought of its founder, the Temple of 
Solomon alread; had this unique and universal character. But the Jewish 
ከን in the realm of art, had not been 
513 their ambition. The new temple, 










people, outdone 
able to carry th 





that of Rome findééd such as the popes had dreamed 
it, the vastest andiieht st 30 the: bs 
While the -€op uction" с ба was slowly progressing, the 
እ". i Vatican was gra "taking oti ‘the аррейгапсе of a great palace. To the 
d eo Еге: formerly" кесе y Nicolas V, in which are now the celebrated 
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The Bien Pantheony but in height it surpasses all constructions of the kind. 
The great Byzantine cupolas, like the one of St Sophia's may give as great an 
impression of might and majesty; but they lack the same audacious sweep 
heavenward. 

"After the completion of thé*dome, St Peters had not yet reached the 
end of its vissicitudes. At the death of della Porta there was still to build 
a facade. Pope Paul V had the unfortunate idea of returning to Raphael's 
plan and to the Latin cross. He wished, it is said, to leave none of the 
ground uncovered that was once occupied by the old basilica of Constantine. 
The foundations already built for Michael Angelo's projected facade were, 
therefore, thrown down and the front of the building was brought forward 
about 80 metres to the East. The present facade, of barocco style, was then 
erected by Carlo Maderna. Its principle defect is that of masking a part of 
the dome from spectators standing even at a considerable distance from the 
building. Fault may also be found with the windows and horizontal divi- 
sions which might suit a palace, but are not in character with the rest of 
Bramante's structure. Bernini, who succeeded Maderna, wished to erect 
two great campaniles on the right and left; barely begun, his project was 
abandoned, but the two immense colonnades thar: like two great arms encircle 
the whole space in front of St Peter's, are due to him. Twelve years were 
required to erect this forest of columns. In itself this construction it not 
very seductive and has been sharply criticised for its heavy barocco style. 
On the whole, however, it fulfils its aim, which is to isolate the basilica from 
the surrounding landscape, mask the neighbouring houses and direct the 
spectators whole attention towards the facade and the dome. The fine 
obelisk from the Circus Maximus, once brought from Heliopolis by Caligula, 
was raised in the centre. The last addition to Bramante’s plan dates from 
the end of the 18th century. It is a vast sacristy, built under Pius VI, by 
Carlo Marchionne. 

Even without these annexes, St Peter's is the largest church in the world. 
It covers a surface of 15 160 sq. metres and is twice the size of St Paul’s in 
London, and nearly three times larger than Notre Dame of Paris. The,Milan 
cathedral comes next, with a surface of Іг 700 sq. metres. St Sophia's, at 
Constantinople, covers but 6890 metres; the dome at Cologne 6 166 metres. 
The total length of the basilica, from the apse to the portico, reaches 
211 metres; the cradle of the great nave rises to 46 metres. From the first 
works done from the plans by Bramante, till the completion of Bernini's 
colonnade, the Papacy spent 47 millioh crowns, or about 235 million francs, 


on the building. . ۰ 


EN sii 
As yet we have not к ЭЖ the structure. Truth 10 дау, the threshold 


crossed one is a little surprised not to find the interior more gigantic. 
This quality, or defect, is due to a just prop@ption of the parts, of which no 
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The unquiet faith of its f prostrated it there at the feet of a crushing 
“mass, that none might sa 


t he endeavoured to exalt the works of men. 
“.. . . . : 
appreciaté its unusual dimensions one must “scale the first heights, 







Together with the severity of the mountains and the sterile plain, — 
peless land that seems made for expiation, — the grey mass of the Escu- 
forms as it were a landscape from Purgatory. 


MADRID. — THE ESCURIAL 


During the battle of St Quentin the artillery of Philip 11 destroyed a 
church dedicated to St Laurence, a Roman soldier of Spanish race. [1.15 said 
the king vowed to repair the injury by erecting a monastery to this saint. 
The Escurial would thus be an expiatory monument, and the greatest of its 
kind. Whether true of false, this tradition corresponds well with the appea- 
rance of the building, and with the site chosen. 

But Philip II intended to do more than build a monastery and esta- 
blish there a religious order. The profound impression made upon him, by 
the abdigation*of Charles V in&lined him to prepare for himself a monaste- 
rial retreat. Like the Palace of Spalato, the Escurial, though a retreat, is as 
vast as а city. But to the idea of renunciation and of asceticism a king of 
Spain still attached the idea of his.own majesty and a passion for grandeur. 
From this twofold sentiment is Born the colossal and sontbre art which is 
given strongest expression in the Escurial. In this architecture, from the 
colour of grey granite to the inflexible lines of the plan, everything is fune- 
real. Jn 'ኸ this gloomy character is not only due to the royal tombs 
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h Borgia apartments and. the Raphael, a powerful tower was first, ad. M 
La Torre Borgia, built by Alexander VL ‘Like the old palaces of Sienna | and. 


In 1481 Sixtus IV began, in the rear of the old building, the famous. Si istine 


3 following years the walls began to be covered with admirable frescoes b 
. Perugino, Botticelli, and Pinturicchio. Later, to complete this “decoration, 
unique in the ee Michael Angelo Ee his ceiling and his i immense 
Last Judgment. 
At a-short distance from the palaces, Innocent VIII built the summer 
pavilion, or o 2. in the gardens. A little valley spread. between the 
; | lulius [ punched to bind thes | e to one арене ен of 
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& 1 of the Greek 
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*« THE ESCURIAL 
"e ሚሪ In the roth century, When the spiritual supremacy of Rome is already in its decline, the 
Escurial of Philip II in Catholic Spain still shows the influence and creative › poiper of 
the Roman religion. aue * 
ы е > LI . LI . . ч 1 
The Escurial is one of those buildings which forms an intimate part of 
- a landscape. This monastery, which is also a sepulchre, needs the frame 
of a sombre and deserted nature. 5 ch a setting was found after two 
years of search, it is said, by Philip [1,.8 iot far from Madrid on the side of 
the Guadarrama | | | 
Solitude begins at the very gates of the city. The 1 oad reaches the 
mountain over a rough, unculti ated plateau, sca sloured, here and 
there, by a poor and a from Madrid, 
М the о domes and faça des Behind 











it, the mountains rise ab m ind cover 
enormous wall, the me. 25. building is h Pand d appears insignificant. | 
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Florence, the house ofthe popes still kept the character. of a f (የ696, 1 


Chapel, of a severe architecture which recalls the oldest basilicas.-. Me 
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L 
Ў he Mussulman and Buddhist peoplestas well as the C እዘ ያ nations form great groups. 
or a time their religious enthustgim also ges birth to an ambition for conquest gnd uni- 
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TEC MIERUSALEM. — THE MOSQUE oF 
« ካላይ SALEM. : MOSQUE OF OMAR 


Phot. Bonfils. 
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the Ó ent; and it was strongly influenced thereby. 








Originality in art was 
% 
immediate сопведшейсе of the rapid dévelopment of Arabian power 


and of Mohammedan conquests in Asia, Africa, and Southern Europe. The 


first notable Arabian monuments жейіфкесіед only some time after the 
b. The carpiest were imitations of Byzantine or Persian works. 
ef û mew style was formed an The first 
еге of a religious cha: 
‘Bosque vast place of. prayer and contemplation, where men 
upplicate P, and universal: God. In the centre is an ornate 
Mous hall o npmental aspect; annexed to this are courtyards 
shaded by trees, cooled by fqühtains and encl@sed between long porticoes. 
High towards heaven фе: slender, graceful turrets, called minarets; from 

calls t 5 рер to prayer. Often servants and ministers of 
t inhabit buildings that_surround these courtyards. Sometimes 
primcely tombs are allowéd in the mosque enclosure. Such i Is the theme to 
be developed: Clearly it is not withouts analogy tó that treated by the 
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vault, in which he would some day wal own life with that of ihe” 
10968 already here dead to the world. Ku < | 

Therefore he gave the same minute and mournfyl care to this 20% 
Поп as others gave to their mausoleums. His plan once decided upon, 


placed иан ERY and dome. Philip H To this palace as a gigantic. 
11 


and a situation chosen on the side of the Sierra, he summoned the most & 


renowned architect of his epoch, Juan Bautista М Toléde. What part this 
artist had in the final work is not known. He died when, in 1563, the 
foundation stone had but just been laid. Like him, his successor, Juan 
de Herrera had studied in Rome. But there is nothing strictly Italian about 
the Escurial. The king himself directed the work and gave the architects his 
ideas and severe ideals. Doubtless the Strange መፍ: of the plan is 
his, that ofa ‘gridiron, to recall | 1 
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ess. 


I 200 pce 86 staircases. The entire length of the galleries attains the 


incredible figure of 160 kilometres. Many of the inhabitants of this laby- 
с having visited the whole of it. The central church, 
which is as E ned in the midst of buildings and lifts only its towers 
and a dome al them, is as large as a cathedral. , The dome raises а 
onze cross апу hundred metres above the ground. Excepting some admi- 
rable- bronze statues of kneeling princes, there is nothing rare or new 
beneath these arches; here again barren "udi and cold solemnity produce 
an ineffaceable impréssion. 
At the four corners of the mon four ег with turrets 
correspond with the sharp outline of f central church. Outside, a large 
square sheetof water sleeps amid granite parapets and green trees. Coming 
from the cold galleries and sunless courts, the eye rests gratefully upon this 
bit of nature, austere and sombre though it be. _ 
Nothing in this huge vork reveals a truly creative genius, but such stric- 
tly observed coldness; 1t ed by an inflexible religion, makes of it a monu- 
ment unique in the archit ture of all centuries. 
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, hypostyle st 
' mented. wall and flanked by 3; buttresses like towers. In the interior, there 
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memory об із reign. Тһе first mosque at Cordova, of which he laid the 
foundations in 785, covered but a fifth part of the space occupied by the 
building now standing. The roof rested upon ten rows of columns. Abde- 
raman 1] thought this plan too meagre for the crowds of the faithful and of 
pilgrims that flocked to his capital. To his predecessor's structüre he added 
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“ THE MOSQUE OF CORDOVA 


seven new naves and eighty columns. Still lager, a new Calif almost dou- 


-bled the size of the mosque by adding fourteen new transversal bays. Thus 


enlarged, enriched by annexesyeourtyards wit porticoes, by three mihrabs 
and sévetal" minarets, the Mosque,at Cordova was considered the most beau- 
tiful;of all Islam: But still the ambition of the Califs was not satisfied. Ав 
the rapid slope of the ground made it impossible to spread in the same direc- 
tion ав before, seven new rows of columns were added along the whole 
length of the building. . There were thep migeteen parallel naves. Тһе whole 
covered a rectangle of 180 by 350 metres, dim@psions about equal to those 
of'St Peters at Rome. A front court occupies a third of this space, the 

n. covers the rest. The whole is surrounded by a battle- 
is no high pA with straight trunks all baghed in light, like the Egyptian 


h¥postyle. ‘Phe yopen-work arches ofothegVaultngs cross and interlace at 
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| Christian architects. Indeed the mosque оч resembles ናጂ ብ * ; 
the first centuries, with its porticoed atriutgglli fountain for ablutions ፍቀ ‘$ | 
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belfry and its great hall with columns where aithful met. , 
Novélty is chiefly apparent in the forms of the architectural details 
The Arabs, no longer content with an evenly shaped; s icircular 'ar gr 
‘lengthened it into the shape of a.horse-shoe or pointed ^i th Ж ^ 
і » ы * Р 2 + : 5-ያ - dat ор. Ke 
The profileof the cupola itself was changed, ‘more boldly ‘raised, о 
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a а“. Mah i — SACRED ENGLOSURE, | *. ve 

ended іп a point and parro at the base, in the shape of a bulb. [he 

€ celebrated Mosque ofsOmar, at Тері Шет, is a good example of a Moham- . 
medan domed building. ^ ж Nx ቅ РЫР 

The great. Mosque at Месса, mos evered of all buildi Noted 

to the Moslem cult is developed i "n a great Esplanade. po 

s Even as the mosque with a dome „ге mbles- а. By зе church, ‘there | 

«№ is а type of mosque with а wo | 


f which strongly recall 
basilica. И Ж 


ы То this correspond the 
and, espécially, the one at Cordova, the ancient “Mesdjid al- 
` Moors, now transformed into .a cathedral. Tle; founde 
ж . : ; E s у. 

Abderaman I, desired to make it the largest and most Sumptuo 

only of Spain but of the "whole Mohammedan wérld. Through. | 
| ; love of glory he desired, like Justinian, to leave an unrivall onument if 
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as oriental carpets, rest upon very slender colonnades; it would seem that 

in this palace of the Moorish kings, the builder had desired to recall the 

tent of the desert, of which the wide draperies hang upon wooden piles. 

These fragile wonders would lose much of their beauty, however, were 

they seen out of tht natural frame in which the architect has placed them, 

in a* landscape both аспау and magnificent. Everywhere elms, orange 
, s OX Y 
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THE ALHAMBRA. — COURT OF THE 


trees and cypresses surround the buildings and slip into the spaces between 
them, and from under branches and from beneath curved porticoes, is 
seen a whole horizon of verdant valleys and snowy peaks. Мо people knew 
better than the Arabs how to unite the charm of nature with the richness of 
iructures, and no other architecture produces the same impression of volup- 
tuo ; peace and mystery which is to-day felt within the walls of the 
Alhambra. 
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no great height. It is like a sacred wood, full of shadow, silence and 
mystery. Never in Mohammedan architecture was a መ task 1% 
patiently pursued. The Mosque at Cordova is perhaps not a master a 
in detail, but it marks a great period in history, and shows that a EN. 
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Phot. Anderson, 


THE ALHAMBRA. — COURT ОЕ THE LIONS ቅ 


ding only is, in this respect, to be compared with it: the Temple at Karnak, 
which took nearly two thousand years to complete. 

In their princely dwellings no more than in their religious architeeture, did 
the Arabs create any new architectural type; but their inventions іп decora- 
tive art, their sense for the pictüresque and their love of comfort gave their 
palaces a charm difficult to express. There is no more seductive residence 
in the world than the Alhambra. "All the materials used, are of mediocre 
quality * wood and plaster Without brilliancy* or solidity. The decorative 
themes are few, for painters and sculptors, not permitting themselves to 
draw the human figure, were usually content with linear т... without 
counterpart іп nature. Nevertheless these very simple means concur in 
making fairy-like and constanthy varying effects. Fancy reigns over both 
architectural motives and ornamental forms. Heavy walls, as *parti-coloured 
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әп areflitecture. Structures analogous to those of the warrior nations 
lea and Assyria reappeared. As formerly at Khorsabad, serfs and en- 
ples erected fortified residences for proud and rapacious overlords. 
architecture comprises two principal themes, moreover often 
: the fortification of the entire city and of the residence. 


e ce of attack and defence had not markedly кереме! 
i the | 























THE CASTLE OF COUCY 


From the restoration by Viollet-Le-Duc 


came the idea of utilising these dwellings as a means of 
` of methodically planning the fortification of the whole group. 
were then ranged around the court, and forming a rampart, 


cy, dating from ile reign of St-Louis, stands on the 
በ and raised like the prow of a ship. The lines of the 
gular trapezoid, with four large, round towers in the 
o 085፤ another by four massive buildings. In these were 
S erving for the meetings of chiefs and of the tribunal, festival 
ing halls and the jail. A few structures project into hai inner 
formerly comprised dwelling quarters and a chapel. 
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THE FEUDAL FORTRESS: IN FRANCE 
COUCY AND ) PIERREFONDS 





The DARNOS E out of aede and P | x ) кы ai menace of war or riot, transform the 
: appearance of. large buildings and. impose new tasks upon the architect. The town and 


the manor are surrounded by walls and towers. E ол i 






= Europe with the 
| ushered і іп a period 
of disorder and misery aie, lasted. BUNT centuries. | No city felt sure of 


the morrow without a girdle of towers; no lord was master upon his o 
unless he could defy his rivals fr behind solid walls. These miserable 
' — 88 conditions, which were like a mo ' return to barbarism, imposed their 
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church, castle and barracks, has crowded and huddled itself within a narrow 
belt of walls. The donjon, less crushing than at Coucy, 15 a sqóare building 
crowned with four lanterns in the four corners. It not only served as last 
refuge for the lord, but as his dwelling. In all parts of the structure, more- 
over, defence i is no longer the sole concern : the fortress tends to сон тоге 
livable; the formidable military walls and their towers really screen а palace. 
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THE RENAISSANCE IN ЕН 
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E most striking EEREN Ed an architectural transfor- 
from a change in the political and social order. At least 
2]: Dea , established i in the kingdom, results in a new manner of buil- 
ding. The ee is relieved of its heavy armour of blind walls and towers. 
It is brought down from the summits to which the need of protection had 
driven it; large windows are opened upon the outer world, and all thc 
ges EE spent upon war and defence are henceforth lavished upon 
` The epoch of this transformation is thatin which Italy is abruptly revealed 
peciit also that of the concentration of power in the hands of one 
ань very considerable means at the disposal of builders. Since 
he fall of the great empires of Rome and of Byzantium, no princes undertook 
mdi үлес and imposing enterprises as those to which the kings of France have 
left their name. In the Middle Ages art served religion or the lord of the 
. land. Henceforth it is at the service of kings. The period here beginning 
ends only with the French Revolution. The building of the castle of Chambord 
is the initial date. The Palaces at Versailles show the culmination of this 
architecture and the highest point of its ambitions. 
t is curious to compare the ground-plan of Chambord with its elevation. 
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The whole group is dominated by a donjon of wonderful strength and 
simplicity : an enormous, round tower, sixty four metres in height by thirty 
one in width, which is isolated from everything by a moat of unusual depth 
dug in the very courtyard of the castle. To allow of further resistance, in ae 
the first lines of fortification were taken, it had its own well and baking oven 


2 
and formed a fort ithi 
ኩ. ress within a fortress. The top terrace, so arranged as to 
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THE CASTLE OF PIERREFONDS 


crush assailants under a storm of projectiles, could hold fifteen hundred men. 
The giant tower rises proudly above the neighbouring structures, like a high 
ornament in the midst ofa crown. This admirable group, in which everything 
has been combined for warfare, has the finest sky-line ever designed by any 
architect. 

At Pierrefonds, constructed under Charles VI, the plan is vaster and more 
complex, and shows a greater effort in its composition. The rectangular 
enclosure, armed with three high towers upon each face, is formed, as at 
Coucy, by the annexed dwellings. Its height is espec striking; the entire 
edifice, already raised upon a steeply sloping hill, rises tall and straight 
towards heaven, like a single and enormous tower. " 

The lordly habitation with its private apartments and festival halls, 


reaches its richest development. The whole group produces the b 
of an entire city which has sought refuge and, with all its usual buildi 
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gling art with their pleasures. Chroniclers of the time do not abound who 
describe the royal amusements, the great hunting parties and rides | accompanied 
by the sound of the horn, the ቁርስ banquets and dazzling nocturnal feasts. › | 
To serve as a frame to such brilliant pictures, the French architects created — ' Ы ce ` 
the castle of the Renaissance with its fairylike and sumptuous style. M 
After the completion of Chambord, their renown equalled that of Italian — . ^ ^! va 
* builders. When Charles V traversed France to put dowg the Flemish rebel- 3 
lion, Francis 1 received him at Chambord. The deb wrote that such a К 
building was < an epitome of all that human industry can create `. y ፡. 
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b : $ THE LOUVRE AND THE TUILERIES ኞ 


786 ла group, of which the construction is carried on through centuries, is the 
-faithful witness of the social transformations of France. At its origin it is a plain, forti- Д. 
Леа bastion. Monarchic centralisation turns it into а palace for pleasure and state, 

. indeed into а whole group of palaces. As the power of the kingdom increases through 

2 conquest, it is enlarged and enriched. After the Revolution, it ceases to be the palace 

d ofa prince and his court, and becomes the National Museum into which all the artistic 

— treasures of the state are gathered. " 





The Palace of the Louvre as it now stands is the work of three centuries. 
Like a great living organism it developed gradually at the same time as the ሠ 
society of which Paris formed the centre. It became quite other, and infinitely 
larger than its founder had intended. In spite of its slow growth and of the Et 
many, often contradictory wills that directed it, this palace forms an intima- 
tely connected whole. The plan has not the rigorous symmetry of a great 
group designed by a single master, but the more complex unity acquired by | 
works long drawn out, to which generations through centuries bring each а ሠ 
stone. Like a city whose prosperity forces it to spread, or an empire which 
from age to age moves back its boundaries, we have already seen a few buil- 
dings thus slowly develop. The great Temple of Ammon at Karnak grew 
during nearly twenty centuries. The Mosque at Cordova increased its size 
fivefold during the years of construction, which lasted throughout the whole 
time of the Arabian domination. In modern architecture the Louvre is the 
most curious example of the same kind. 

The purpose of this building has varied no less than its shape and appea- 
rance. It began by being a fortress, a bastion in the walls of Paris; in the 16th 
century, it became a palace of pleasure and of state. In the roth centurya " 
final transformation turned this royal house into a National Museum, the grea- 

t of all, in which are collected the artistic riches of France. тнай three 
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The two drawings show an enurely different "character. The ground-plan 
seems a mflitary construction of the feudal epoch} ‘made solely for defence 

| In elevation the building in no wise resembles a fortress; it is but a liilen- 
did residence for pleasure and state. Compared with the palaces of Italy. the 
originality of the style consists in the proportions given to the roof, ic in 
the ornamentation with which it is adorned. The three stories of windows 
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and galleries seem only an accessory; they form а terrace from which colossal 
chimneys, open-work belfries, sculptured piers and sharp spires spring up like 
sheaves of stone. This magnificent crowning is higher than the fagade itself. 
French churches of the Middle Ages had already shown us this tendency of 
mediaeval architects to develop vertical motives to the greatest extreme. With 
an entirely different decorative style, this same trait recurs in the French castles 
of the Renaissance. As boldly as a cathedral nave, the edifice springs skyward, 
and its roof seems flaming. Only the towers, here and there, show blind 
walls. On%he whole, the building is profusely lighted. Nothing more recalls 
the need of defence ; the demand for light and air pierced the walls. Through 
the vast halls illumined by windows, the pomp of royal entertainments could 
pass in light. 3 

Such as it is, Chambord is a true expression, in architectural language, of 
a society and of an epoch. The reign of Francis I was a glorious and a joyful 
moment for the court of France. The young royalty had no more enemies 
to fear; the nobility accepted its supremacy in exchange for the magnificent 
leisure given by the king’s munificence. External wars and the discovery of 
Italy gave the French a taste for refined culture as well as the need of min- 
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between the several orders, and by the richness of the sculptural decoration. 
As in Chambord, the «Бос gutters and tubings of gilded lead are of a 
luxury unknown in Italian architecture. In the reign of Henri II, no longer 
content with carrying on the North-west and Southern wings, dali ons to the 
plan drawn by Lescot were begun. 

The construction of the two wings, to the East and to the North, which 





5: ae [993 ° PARIS. — THE COURT OF THE LOUVRE 


were 1o enclose the square court, was postponed. itia upon the outside, 
st of the. quadrilateral, the large King’s Pavilion was added. Later this 
pavilion was attached to Lescot's Louvre by a gallery running by the edge of 
the Seine, and bordered with gardens forming a terrace above the river. From 
that dayits eems that a great plan was studied for the purpose of uniting the 
Louvre to ly built Chateau of the Tuileries. 

The жы”, planned by Lescot and the buildings around the square court 
were not finished until the 17th century. Louis XIIs architect, Lemercier, 
took charge | of the works, and he enlarged the court to four times its original 
size by exactly doubling the intended length of the wings. He respected the 
two wings built by Lescot but lengthened them, which did not fail to alter 
their character. To him also is due the idea of the big pavilions that fill the 
centre of each wing. The first to rise was the Pavillon de l'Horloge, which 
in Lescot's plan formed a corner, but in Lgmercier's enlargement became a 
middle pavilion. At about the same d^ the North wing began to appear 
above the ground. . 
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tesis Hiis, uma አው о О а 
followed the aba of the S soe mtm іа ብ ቁ መዘ 
| 5 е State. It shows us how architecture has adapted 
itself to the needs of each epoch. In the Middle Ages, its whole resources were 
employed for military ends; in the Renaissance, it embellished the royal resi- 
dence. In the roth century, the palace created for a prince became a city of the 
Fine-Arts. ! ; 

The early history of the Louvre is enveloped in obscurity. The first 
certain date is that of the year 1204, in which the celebrated Tour du Louvre 
was built by Philippe Auguste. As it was called the New Tower, there is little 
doubt but that it was added to a fortress already standing. 

As early as the reign of Charles V the building began to lose the character 
and appearence of a fortress. The walls of Paris having been enlarged on all 
sides, it was left on the inside and no longer played the part of an advanced 
bastion. Then it was that successive changes adapted it, little by little, to 
the new purpose of a royal residence. Charles V entrusted the first changes 
to his master of the works, Raymond du Temple, who raised all the buildings 
forming the enclosure of the castle one story. Quite a large garden was 
drawn on the West, the first royal garden planted in Paris. 

During the reign of François 1, as the Emperor Charles V, journeying 
through France, was to stop at Paris, it was decided to receive him in the 
Louvre. The exterior facades and those of the central court, which, the king 
thought were of a mean appearance, were hastily decorated. They were 
covered with draperies and added ornaments. Sculptures in wood completed 
the decoration of the portals and of the state drawing-rooms. But Frangois | 
blushed to receive his guest in so modest a house. After the emperor's visit 
to Chambord the old Louvre of Philippe Auguste must have seemed to him 
unworthy of French royalty. From that day it was condemned and a plan of 
complete reconstruction was studied. 

The undertaking was first entrusted to an Italian architect, Serlio. But 
shortly after, the king adopted the plan of a Frenchman, Pierre Lescot, which 
was immediately begun. Instead of the round towers of the Louvre of the 

time of Charles V, four large, square, slightly projecting pavilions were to be 
placed upon the corners of the new palace. This arrangement afterwards pre- 
vailed in the several plans executed for the carrying on of the works, but in 


` the present buildings almost nothing remains of the pavilions drawn by Lescot. 


The Southern half of the facade of the Clock, on the interior of the square 


` court, 18," however, his authentic work, decorated with sculptures by Jean 


Goujon and Paul Ponce. Lescot frankly adopted the type of the high roof. 
Like most French architects of the Renaissance, he reserved the greatest luxury 
of decoration for the top of the building. The first two stories are b a 
imple sty yle, with arcades and windows framed in a Corinthian order. The 

some effect of the ensemble is obtained by the just proportions prevailing 
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, tico corresponded so well оен еге of the century, that it became а favou- 
rite and was many times copied. We find it again in the buildings on the 
Place Vendome and in the two palaces’ which, on either side of the Rue АР 
Royale, form a background to the Place de la Concorde. 

The difficulty was to harmonise the new wing with the two facades on т 





PARIS. — THE COLONNADE ОҒ THE LOUVRE 


the Noi wand the South; also the buildings which back onto the colonnade 
ው ade the court were still to be built. In this second part of his task, 
Perraultewas but poorly supported by the king, whose wholeattention was now 
concentratéd. upon the palace at Versailles. Money was given him grudgingly; 
the work dragged and time tq finish it failed. | у я 
Only іп 1774 was the architect Gabriel given the order by the Sapa 
tendent de Marigny, to finish the court of the Louvre and to clean up the 
surroundings. At the time of the death бї Louis XV, this work was still far 
from being completed.. Interrupted under Louis XVI, it was not taken up 
again until the first Empire. Napoleon had the merit of returning 10 the 
old project, so long postponed, of connecting the Louvre with the Tuileries, 
but Percier and Fontaine, to whom he entrusted the work, presented their 
1 13. * | 2 
is ne orf, ail the reign of Louis Philippe, the works were completely 
forsaken. In 1833, Thiers brought to the Chamber a law which, among 


other things, included the connection ‘of the two palaces. He was refused 
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The reign of Louis XIV saw no great modification to the plan in execution 
but an accentuation of the disagreement between the styles of the several picts 
of the palace. At first the architect Levau continued the North wing, and 
began the Southern опе in accordance with Lemercier's plan. Оп the dn 
he copied Lescots façades more or less faithfully, but to satisfy the taste of 
the time, he applied six Corinthian columns to this central pavilion on the 
side of the Seine. 

In 1663 the East wing, facing the church of St-Germain l'Auxerrois, 
was still to be built. Changes brought to the adjacent quarters, gave this 
part of the palace an importance which had not been foreseen in the original 
plan. This East wing was called upon to serve as facade to the whole great 
edifice. Its central pavilion was to be the principal entrance to the great 
court. Levau's drawings, in which it was conceived in the same style as the 


in architecture was not faultless, criticised all the plans and dissuaded Colbert 
from having any ofthem executed. He returned them all, and at the same time 
sent others, done under his own direction; these, however, had but the feeblest 
success before the king. From that moment, Colbert confessed his pre- 
ference for Perrault's project, and spoke of having it carried out. But Car- 
dinal Chigi, told of the indecision of the king and his minister, counselled their 
sending to Rome for his compatriot Bernini, the most celebrated “architect of 
the time. A personal letter from Louis XIV decided the Italian master to 
take charge of the completion of the Louvre. A few months later he pre- 
sented quite a handsome plan which, though it pleased the king but modera- 
tely, was accepted. But soon everything was again thrown into uncertainty by 
an illness which obliged Bernini to leave France, without hope of return. 
This was the moment at which Perrault reappeared, and his plan, defended 
by Colbert, was finally accepted by the king. The first stone of the new buil- 
ding was laid in October 1667; the year 1670 saw the completion of the long 
facade that finally closed in the quadrilateral. 5); 

.Perrault's work has been variously judged. It is not without both gran- 
deur and coldness. The arrdngement of the other facades is substituted by a 
long portico of Corinthian columns in couples, raised upon a base to the 
height of a first story. Three pavilions interrupt this somewhat monotonous 
line. The central one, where opens the principal entrance, is crowned by a 
pediment. Everywhere else there runs a terrace with a balustrade in the Ita- 
lian style. Both the qualities and the defects of this work are very characte- 
ristic of the epoch and introduce a E of the Louis XIV style into the 
incongruous group which the Louyré had now become. This magnificent por- 
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the 100 millions he thought necessary. А si attempt; ; of which the honour 
is due ee Jaubert, was noymore successful - in 1945. The decrees of the 
provisional government of 1848, dnd of the. President of the Republic in 
1852, finally assured the- completion o sis the gro ART. «5፡7 projected by 
Catharine d Medicis, "5 — 5-25 
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too small for its needs, а abii she: 


long as royalty extends. 





undertaking stands Mose in history. Never did so vasta palace rise i the 
soil in so short a time; never did art thus transform so great an area of nature 
into a pleasure-garden and a magnificent landscape; n never did city with such 
docility fill the space and take on the form assigned to it. Other works may 
have been more beautiful, but in all the splendours of деш lécture, none 
has borne ‘Witness to a 559958 will to create. 
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ош XIII had built quite a simple Chateau at EN TN 
hunting parties. He had needed a halting place i in Miss intry; ^ 
where the royal train was often delayed. at tao great ce 


teau of | St Germain. x ‘A hillock crowne windmill, .wasschosen to 
с сайт | ‘horizon of 


шФ дг» there. vegetated a 
ይ its name to the castle. | 
cnown from a few old engravings. 
| 59 sides a little square court. 
the entrance side, the court was 
at and a drawbridge gave this 
5 ime was seen in the mingling of 
brick and of bo and “in the » of the tall roofs pierced. by high and 
dormer “windows. 18 e of | later alterations, the appearance of this struc- 
ture, of pire French Е») was retained for the façades which to-day frame the 
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failing the brilliant actions of war, nothing shows the greatness and intelli- 
gence of princes better than buildings; all posterity gauges them by the measure 
of the superb houses which they have built during their life-time. Ah! how 
great were the pity if the greatest Of Kings and the most virtuous, with the 
true virtue which makes great princes, were gauged by the measure of Ver- 


y qw And yet there is reason to fear this misfortune! " Colbert was 
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VERSAILLES. — THE ENTRANCE FAÇADE 


P 4 іп the eyes *í pe oe is not his least merit. Мег- 
st witness of - the degree, of grandeug to which he lifted French 
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" е қ $ rly as 1669 the king TM Versailles as his residence. Therefore 
t 57 е necessary to enlarge and constantly to’ extend the modest hous& of 
.. % XIII. The architects proposed to tear down everything. . The king was 
fond of the old buildings of the Marble Court, and, as they threatened to fall, 
, $0 he preferred to repair them at great cost rather than to allow them to be бый. 
^. | 
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little Marble Court. * About this kernel orem iind ег. fiie of Louis XIV. 


There was as yet no questios of either тай ог ማዱ. 


THE CHATEAU OE TAR д, 


Still a child, Louis XIV was taken to Versailles. Memories of childhood 
were the bonds which in later life attached him 80. strongly to the. place. 
As early as 1661, the year in which the king came of age; rhe works were 
begun. During a balf century, incessantly, the modest тұра. of Louis XIII 

was enlarged and embellished, even to the limits of the r 

The first alterations made to Tho original plan scarcely changed the simple 

character and style of the old dwelling. Until 1668, principally the. inte- 

rior:of the chateau was enriched. Two symmetrical Ье were added to 
lengthen the two wings, in the front of the square court. Wrought iron 
ormaments, gilded sconces and marble busts were brought to enliven the 
somewhat bare appearance of the facades. Finally, and this was the chief 

‘work of this period, the garden was created. In а view of the Chateau dating 

from 1668, flower-beds bordered with statues can be seen in the distance in 

front of the Western fagade, then a wide basin from which spring jets of 
water, then, in the axis of the building, a broad avenue stretching as far 

‘as eye can reach. 

* Intending to build a magnificent dwelling, Louis XIV certainly took as 
model the Cháteau of Vaux, property of the Superintendent Fouquet. 
Moreover profiting by Fouquet's disgrace, he attracted to Versailles all the 
artists who had contributed towards making Vauxa perfect masterpiece. This 
Chateau, which has been but too little praised, by its architecture as well as by 
its interior decoration and the style of its gardens, already foretells that 
which will be yet better in the art of Versailles. It is the work of three 
masters, soon afterwards to Бе found in the service. of Louis- ХІУ the 
architect Louis Le Yau; «ће landscape иек André Le Notre; the painter 
Charles Lebrun. 

"Rn At Fouquet s, Lebrun. had charge not only of the ornamentation of the 
Chateau apartments, but also of the decorations for those festivals which were 

ж the. Superintendent's: glory and his ruin. It was for this same purpose that 

Louis “ХІУ first engaged him.‘ During the early years of thevreign, all the 
. money already lavished upon. Versailles: was spent for pleasure rather than 


9 upon: durable works. Тһе king had not. yet acquired the taste, nay passion, 


fof buildings, which later inclined him to commit so many magnificent ‘follies, 
of which he repented cage death-bed. Curidusly, it was Colbert who, 
while: reptoaching. һе К his extravagance, suggested that the moncy 
spent might AL least add to his glory if consecrated to beautiful buildings. 
The courageous Jetter in which the minister invites the king to turn from the 
„. fêtes at Versailles and finish the Louvre is known : “© Your majesty knows that, 
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Like Le Vau, Mansart had vainly asked the king to allow the destruction 
of the old Louis XIII Chateau. He was obliged to content himself with har- 


monising its appearance with that of neighbouring constructions by raising it 


* and by lavishing ornamentation н. А its walls. On the garden side, the Ita- 


lian castle built by Le Vau was completely altered. The facade was widened 
by the addition of two great wings, and spread out ina Straight line, without 
pe in the centre. The rusticated ground-floor kept its ofisa! appea- 
Ihe entire length of the floor of state was lighted by high, arched 
ramed between pilasters. Above thisa second story, occupied by 

e è service, formed a continuous attic supporting an open-work 
ይህ last spring great trophies and stone vases, the outlines 
ng лк the sey Mare ad Lr ca contrast with the sevère 
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THE GARDENS 








[ከር castle, the gardens of Versailles were developed gradually, and 
Kelso the deis of the king, admirably served by Le Nótre and Mansart. 
Le Notre drew the. "e ipe of the general nn at the same time as 
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! hé motives by the king's fantasy. 
aetrical gardens were ‘added in front“ of the wings of 
і t of the great flower-bed. In 1665, the ground 
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lished. On the whole, Le Vau did the best he could with the difficult task 
assigned to him. Upon the city side, where the Chateau Louis XIII still 
survived, he harmonised with this the constructions that were being grouped 

in the neighbourhood. Here rose bric uildings, which embraced the vas, ቅ 
entrance court between two long wings. *U pon the garden side, where the new 
Structures were completely to mask and dissimulate the old castle, Le Vau 
frankly adopted another style. He built in the Italian manner and elim;- 
nated high, pointed roofs, overcharged with open-work chimneys, towers and 
slender pavilions. He erected noble fagades, consisting ofa rusticated 
ground-floor and of a high story with columns, crowned by 46. 

. 16 Vau died in 1070, leaving sufficiently complete plans to enable the 
masonry, which alone swallowed up the sum of 1 350000 pounds, . ‘Hardly 
had (ከ18 first transformation of the castle been completed, when the king 
decided upon a yet more radical change. On the morrow of the Peace of 
Nimegue, in 1678, Versailles ceased being a pleasure palace only, and 
became truly the seat of French Monarchy. The whole government moved 
hither, and with it a large population of courtiers. Within a few years an 
entire city had to rise from theyground. Then were drawn the great radiating 
avenues which. start from thé castle, between which mansions were built. But 
the newcomers, to say nothing of the servants of the State could not all be 
built for, and many private persons had to be lodged in the castle. “Hence 
the necessity of yet further enlarging the plan conceived by Le Vau. 

During more than thirty years the direction of the works remained 
entrusted to Jules Hardouin Mansart. But those signed by this architect were ; 
only partly due to his merit, great though this was. 
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imperious, often genial collaborator, was 0 
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correspondance, and lans and ር ) а 
how minute a care and how great a passion. Mic ne ከ15 

Чеш. Те орен though clos, vere carefully though n 
36 ooo men laboured in the immens Р The marshes, which had to 


be drained, formed the worst obstacle. At the time of the greatest activity. 
in 1678, a sudden epidemic, a kind of pest, broke ош. ©“ Every night, wrote 
Madame de Sévigné, waggonsloads of dead vefte carried away from the work- 
yards. ” ` Nevertheless the work was tarried on in * directions at once. The 
park was laid out, planted. and decorated with їй апа fountains. The 
castle was enlarged by the addition of two great »rooms and thousands of - 
annexed buildings, Commons, kitchens, stables} @tc. The present city. was 
created whole within a few years. By 1682 the айга and last transformation 
‚ of Vefsailles had taken’ place. French Monarchy was installed in a ‘palace 
; worthy of itself, and from which it was to be driven out only by the Revo- 
“lution s 2225. 
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Maece dry, in spite of the sea-like reservoirs which had cost so many 





to build. This defect became the ruin of the in antry. እሞ" de MC 
reigned ; M. de Louvois was upon Бой terms with her; peace was ^ 
ж 


* It occurred to him to turn aside the River Eure between Chartres and 
tenon, and let it serve wholly for Versailles. Who can say the amount of 
gold andyof Ж this agempt cost in a few years? Finally in Pg war 
pes or e works, which were never afterwards taken up again; only 

monuments remain which will eternalise this cruel folly. " 
























lis French architecture of the 17th century is "rough 
this influence. [ር did not create a style of its own.’ Or at 
f the time are analysed, no new elements are discoverable. 
Or: its motives, traceries anid drin combina- 
man villas. The facades of these’ same ‘edifices 
Ces. dis: to the. time. of. Louis XIV. Nevertheless, 
concur in Producing а new impression. Even as 
› v how to remain modern while using ancient 
re produced a Fréhch work while copying Italian. 
and in spite of their Italian style, the Park and 
ve character of French Monarchy at its height 
a rchitectural group. Тһе strong personality of the 
уге ^ all the productions of his time. The architects 
а sted thé Italian style to the taste of a monarch and of a court 
wW th ый. and magnificence. The facades by Le Vau and 
ir long rows of columns and pilasters, their well knit pr 





dens by Le Notre bear traces of the same spirit. The Roman 
varied aspects, they are framed sin richer landscapes and 
аы ickgrounds. .But does not the flat and mono- . 
| on add to the impression of solemn grandeur produced by the* 
aa group at Versdflles ? The gaze soars above the sheets of the Watet-bed 
— itself in the depths | of the long Alleys, which» rs g their xus of ver 
: ри ong m es into infinity. Тө “the eñčhan 
might“and of р + The king's tm 
Pto his artists, d not miss its aim. Greater 
ces and gardens of Italy, but never 
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brated Grotto of Thetis, an artificial rockery peopled with admirable statues 
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was PONI. in the shades of the park. Finally, apart in a frame of 
verdure, a miniature of the large palace was erected : the Trianon. 


After 1671 fhe appearance of the ргёаї terrace in front of the palace was * 


completely altered. The former lawns ‘and flower-beds were replaced b 
basins, and were henceforth called the Water-bed. The luminous width of 


: latjón "of ocean divinities, nymphs and children. | 
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VERSAILLES. — VIEW OF THE GARDENS AND THE GRAND CANAL 
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these great, calm sheets, motionless as mirrors or enlivenéd by liquid sheaves, 
is in perfect harmony with the majesty of the facades. Here and there on 
thé'edge of the basins, fie the-soft forms of recumbent Statues; in the centre, 
other figures are grouped at the foot of the water jets, Amid tritons and shells. 
From the moment that this frenzy for fou ook po ion of the king, 
all the French sculptors worked for ІН? Gardens of Versaille Lebrun rapidly 
sketched the design of the whole; sculptors ma | »roWiSiona] plaster figures, М 
to be put in place that the king: might judge ect. According (9 hi 
pleasure -or dissatisfaction, these’ were ር85(፪ከ Ьгфейе or destroyed.” ^ 
few years the architecture of these’ fountains was € ivened by a whole pu- 














® These instantly changing fancies, it is true, were costly to the whole 
Жое. ©“ These marvels of art ", wrote St Simon, '* were continually 
" . 
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grown. In this respect the castle and park at Versailles mark a great step in 
advance of the works of the preceding centuries. The same may be said of the 
fine group of the Louvre, the Tuileriesyethe Place de. la Concorde and the 
Champs Elysées in the heart of Paris. But the most curious example ofta 
modern city, drawn by one architect, conceived as a whole and as a work of 
art, we find in Affietica. at Nalshington: 

In 1790, Washington, assisted by the French architect, L'Enfant, chose a 
deserted site on the borders of the Potomac, propitious for the construction 
of a capital. It was a gently rolling plain bounded on two sides by the river 
and its,tributary, the Anacostia River, on the other two sides by hills” N 
other such opportunity has occurred to plan at one time a whole great 
city, and to arrange it entirely for convenience and for beauty. Washing- 
ton was clever enough not to miss this opportunity. Through his 
initiative, and by the genius of his architect, the city which bears his name 
is a work of engineering and of architecture without analogy in history. 
It shows of what human industry is capable when directed by a firm will 
and. a very sure artistic sense. 
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THE PLAN OF C.-P. L'ENFANT . 
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All that is noble and beautiful in the city of W 
says. Mr Abefcrombie, comes from the original pk 
has. resulted in some damage. ? 

` L'Enfant did. not make a plan for Washington that might have suited 
any place. His project was made for a capital and would not have done e 
another town. He conceived the city as a monumental group, built for th 
functioning of two great centres : the seat of Legislative. power and that of 
the Executive. About these two points, occupied by two, magnificent struc- 
tures, the secondary buildings were to be grouped in théllftelation to these 
two forms of кеті From these two centres were to radiate the principal , * 
avenues of the city. — — +Y 

The Capitol, as seat of the Legislative Power, was placed upon a height- 
on the axis of a very wide avenue, the Mall. The White House, the seat of the 
Executive, found 4 Site at the end of a similar avenue which meets the former * 
at right angles. At the intersection of thes& two axes, an equestrian statu’ | 

Жә Washington was to have been erected. A diagonal road, Pensa 8 
Avenue, connects the White House with the Capitol. Thus the central motis 
of the р was а great rectangular triaggle : two large buildings would thus 
| ed the two extremities, the statu@ of Washington the angle between, 


ington as it now stands, 
every departure from it 





| Thé: two avenues descending from the White House to the river were to be 


the largest open spaces in the city and to afford the most beagitiful views.” 
Besides the wide avenues radiating from the two centres, 1. Enfant had arran- 
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` СОМТЕМРОВАВҮ ЕРОСН , 
at 
НЕ BEGINNINGS OF WORLD CENTRALISATION оф 


URING thé” céntralising movement of the roth century, the appea- 
„tance and character of the large capitals are modified. They cease 
ng the residence of a monarch to become truly the possession 
iré nation. Less care is given to providing a palace for a prince 
nd his court, than to giving the whole city greater beauty and healthful- 
‘mess. | Paris is an example of a city thus gradually transformed ; Washington, 
of a capital created at a stroke for a great democratic federation of States. 
ion, universal 


the social and political 
cooperation was not om 
hibitions were created : cities of a splendid but ephemeral character, in which 


4... periodically unite. 
















WASHINGTON 
ыға x ND 
B 2 ረዱ ; 
by ап artist. — The enlargement of architeclüigal conceptions 
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፡ T we know of a few cities in ai entirely built or rebuilt upon a logi- 





cal and harmonious plan, the wor onegyman. In the Middle Ages there 
were no examples of the kind. On.the Contrary, architectural schemes became 
nafrower. The most beautiful cities grew at hap-hazard without law of art. 
дый ле» were sometimes of colossal dimensions, but the ogre never i aem 
very great ብዜ... - In modern times wee s conceptions have gradually 
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ged another great artery; Massachusetts Avenue, in the rear of Penns lvani 
Avenue. This road which, unlike the others, leads neither to the dee, 
nor to the Capitol, was especially designed to form squares and circles in 
places indicated for such by the nature of the ground. This fact shows im 
L'Enfant's plan was carefully prepared upon the spot. 
To the net-work of avenues radiating from the two centres, another closer 
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and differently systematised net-work was added. This was a simple checker- 


# board of narrower streets all cutting at right angles and running exactly North 


- P 


and South, East and West. | | 
The fine simplicity of this plan has been justly admired, as well as the 
"idea of two wide avenues full of verdure, bordered with monuments, and 
Mr Abercrombie says, ste iini of two great edifices, seats of the two 
The White House and the Capitol are clearly distinguished by their 
avenues which run from them, they have a 
ofht where the statue of Washington was to 


powers. 
situation, yet by means of the 


symbolic meeting place at the p 


stand. x 
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upon the suppression of all the gardens that cut up the promenade р obstruct 
the view between the Capitol and the Obelisk. The proposed plan allows for 
only four rows of elm trees upon the sides of the avenue, with a simplé band 
of grass, about a hundred metres wide, in the centre, like the Green Carpet 
at Versailles. 

Only the space in front of the Capitol will be occupied by a square. 
There, amid verdure, will rise monuments to Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan; 
from this square to the Obelisk the Mall will lie widely open. Every- 
thing between the rows of elms will be sacrificed to the view. On the 
two sides reserved for circulation beyond the trees, public buildings will 
stand in line. 

. To remedy the bad placing of the Obelisk, the central avenue will be 
slighty: deviated so as to run directly towards the Monument. This devia- 
visible on paper, will in reality be insignificant because of the 
imensions of the avenue. In the direction of the White House, 
the Obelisk is unfortunately too defective to be remedied by 
80 as not to mark the intersection of the two avenues by 
en that might rival the one of Washington, the intention is to 

In uin of water where these avenues intersect. А broad 












a Шы” eis 3j its content, the commission does not limit 


itself to restoration, but proposes a very desirable addition to the project.) 


L'Enfant had taken as central motive a rectangular triangle formed by the 
White House, the Capitol and the Washington Monument. This arrangement 
has the defect of being unsymmetrical. Pennsylvania Avenue needs a balance 
on the other side of the Mall. 

In the old state of the town, Maryland Avenue badly answered this 


purpose, as it led to no important Circle and was too quickly stopped short з 


by the Potomac. Thanks to the wide stretches of land gained on the edge 
of the river, it is now possible to remedy this defect. Maryland Avenue 
will therefore be pushed on far enough to join the axis of the immense 
promenade coming from the White House. Instead of L'Enfants rectangular 
triangle, the commission plans to build an isosceles triangle, of which the 
Mall becomes the central line. But upon the dried banks of the Potomac, 
the Mall itself may be prolonged far beyond the Obelisk. This new section 
of the avenue is to end in a vast circle on the banks of the river, at which 
place, on the axis of the Capitol, it is proposed to erect a magnificent 
monument to Abraham Lincoln. This monument will end the perspective 
4 20 
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PARTIAL ABANDONMENT OF L'ENFANT'S PLAN AND A RECENT 
RETURN TO IT 


The handsome plan just described was conceived towards 1800. In the 
first years of the 19th century, L'Enfant's successors followed it quite faithfully. 
The two principal buildings were indeed built on the site assigned to them 
and in a style appropriate to their situation. Space for flower-beds and long 
lines of trees was carefully reserved on the land that L'Enfant had designated 
for the long avenues. й | 

Then followed a period when the builders seemed completely to lose 
sight of the original plan. A few years sufficed to compromise work of 
which the French architect had laid the foundations. The splendid avenue of 
the Mall was treated as a simple space enclosed by chance lin the centre of 
the town. No care was taken to leave its long view free, and still less to 
reserve it for handsome constructions. Private houses and gardens were 
allowed to grow up in the very centre of the avenue. It seems almost incre- 
dible that a railroad company was authorised to lay tracks across the Mall 
and to build a station on the side. 

But this is not all. In 1000 it was decided in order to leave the level 
free, to build an elevated railroad upon a viaduct 160 feet above the ground. 
An obelisk, the Washington Monument, instead of an equestrian statue which 
L'Enfant had intended to place at the juncture of the two great avenues 
on the borders of the Potomac, was raised in 1848, and by some singular 
mistake was not placed on the axis of the two great avenues, but a hundred 
and twenty metres distant from the spot assigned to it. The same liberty was 
taken with the construction of the Administration Buildings and the White 
House. The Treasury was so placed as partly to hide the White House from 
whoever sees it from Pennsylvania Avenue. Finally the Congressional 
Library, the last and most unfortunate of the great buildings erected at 
Washington, lifts a gilded dome detracting from the neighbouring dome of 
the Capitol. Thus, to the end of the roth century, the city was developed 
and enriched with buildings as if at hap-hazard. i 

But after 1900 this state of affairs ceased, and measures have since been 
taken that promise well for the future. A commission, chosen to study the 
state of the city and the improvements to be made to it, by common consent 
decided to return to L'Enfants plan, happily corrected and developed. The 
most important things were done first; and before even examining a new plan, 
it was agreed that the railroad and station which dishonoured the handsome 
promenade of the Mall, must at 811 costs go. А suitable place for the ም 
nus Station was found on Massachusetts Avenue, that is, outside of the centra 
triangle and of the three great prospects which it was above all important to 


preserve. The commission then turned to the planting of the Mall. It agreed 
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no doubt be required not to let 
it drag on through long years. 
The radical measures already 
taken, however, give good hope | 
for the future of this gigantic 
undertaking. 

The railroad and the hor- 
rible Terminus, which disfigured 
the Mall, were condemned and 
carried off with a fine impetus. 
Who knows how many obstacles 
such an enterprise would have 
met with in a European capital. 

Ve hardly doubt but that in a 
ture the city of 
ll present the 
aspect to aerial 
it now presents in 
е ' of the dra- 
Jhen that day comes, 

ital in the world - 
dt. Another work we | 
| soon follow, similar 
to it. bu larger, created as a 
whale free from all constraint 
and all servitude. Of this the 
plans will be found further on. 
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PARIS IN THE :9th CENTURY 





The transformation of Pa- 
ris in the 19th century is not, 
like the city of Washington, 
the creation of | 
architect arranged forit before- 
hand. The force of circum- 
stances rendered changes neces- 
sary and little by little sugges- 
ted a plan. The city has not 
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of | Etoile j 
К: ቁርብ » oie de l'Etoile in Paris ends that of the Champs Élysé 
ental bridge, starting fi i i i i 5» 
ймы екы; >. Ж g from the circle, is to bind the city to the 
All the land gained from the P | 
፡ otomac and comprised bet 
promenades will then be covered with woods and = throu ብህ D 
for riders. ае 
ር of the Obelisk, in the axis of the White House, the projected 
pos of the immense avenue will become a sort of park for sports. A sta- 
tum, open and closed gymnasia, tennis-courts, etc., will be built. A basin 





^ 
WASHINGTON. — PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE GREAT AVENUE 


of running water, regular in shape, will be dug at the end of the prospect 

and arranged for nautical exercises. It will join the Potomac to the Was- 

hington Channel. At the point where the White House axis meets the Mary- 

land Avenue axis, will rise another great building of which the purpose is not 
# yet specified by the Commission, perhaps a national Pantheon. 

For the placing of public buildings the new plan conforms faithfully to 
L'Enfants system. Buildings relating to Legislation ‘and Justice will be 
grouped about the Capitol. The Administration Buildings, and all those 
that have to do with the Executive Power, will be p North of the White 
House, near La Fayette Square. On the sides of the 7 useums, libraries 
and other buildings having no special relation to the two Powers will be 
lined up. Finally : the dome of the Library is to be done away with. 

“This very large and very handsome project will perhaps not be carried 
out in every detail; but the big lines have already been adopted and the 
builders have begun work. All the tenacity of New World architects will 

“ 
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outlying spaces were gradually being built up. Indeed, the city was growing 
rapidly in this direction; everything indicated that these suburbs would soon 


become central quarters. It was, not yet too late to plan them logically, аж 


thing not to be done for old Pais, except at great cost. This latter part 
therefore was almost entirely neglected, while architects and engineers gave 
their whole attention to planning the new quarters that lay between the 
Louvre and the Bois de Boulogne. 


The Place de la Concorde had been drawn and built since the time of 


Louis XV. The first thing of importance was to lengthen as far Westward as 





PARIS, — PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE TUILERIES AND THE CHAMPS-ÉLYSÉES 


possible, the breathing space and verdure already made by this square and the 
adjoining Tuileries Gardens. An avenue on the axis of the Louis XV statue 
had already long ago been arranged for. But little was wanting to turn this 
into a handsome promenade. The important point, however, was to decide 
upon a terminal motive. The avenue ran Westward, at first over flat land, 
then it ascended by'quite a steep slope to the summit of a hill of sufficient 
height to cut off all the view. Clearly, this straight line must form the prin- 
cipal axis of the Western half of Paris. The royal palaces closed this long 
perspective on the East; on the other side | ብብ in the slope of the, avenue. 
By no means, mus view between the t e interrupted. This was the 
first thing to be ded against. A garden, as wide as that of the Tuileries 
but much longer, was made to follow the Place de la Concorde, and was 
named, the Champs-Elysées. Further West, where the avenue begins to rise, 


the mistake was made of considerably narrowing it, leaving only rows of 


trees upon the sides instead of shrubbery and flower-beds. 
38 
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ና = same fine, simple, and logical arrangement as the American capital. 
ፍቹ 61685 It possesses a well-ordered central group of palaces, gardens 
E» avenues which may be considered a very great work of art. Though this 
up grew gradually, it i j i i i 
pbs, gradually, it is not without®a unity which tends always to 
The history of the Louvre and of the Tuileries led us, in another chapter, 

to the roth century. That these two palaces should be connected was decided 
as early as the time of the Revolution. But simultaneously a much larger 
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PARIS. — PLACE DE LA CONCORDE 


project was being conceived. The Louvre and the Tuileries should become 
the basis of a great system of avenues embracing the whole Western part 
of the city. In the fulfilment of this plan, the creation of the Place de 
Étoile marks the first and principal step. Logically, the two ancient Royal 
Palaces ought to have occupied a sort of circle in the centre of the town, from 
whence the great avenues should have radiated in all directions. — Certainly, 
could Paris be remodelled according to the rules of art, this system would be 
adopted. 

The history of this capital helps to make clear why such a system, theo- 
retically practical for the whole, could be only partially carried out. In the 
beginning, the Louvre was not in the centre of Paris but in a part of the 
circumference. The site for the future Tuileries was o the walls. At 
the end of the 18th century, the two buildings were*still on the outskirts of 
a suburb. The heart of the capital was further'up the river, near the Cite. 
East of the Louvre lay the compact mass of the old town, in which the cut- 








‘ting of wide, even roads had not yet been thought of. West, the vast 
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and without difficulties. The architect, Raymond, wanted a door decorated 
with columns, in the style of the Arc du Carrousel. Finally Chalgrin’s project 
was preferred as more original and certainly more imposing. L'Arc de l'Étoile, 
as it stands to-day, conforms in its бепега! lines to this plan; it is the simplest 
of dll the structures of this kind. And from this, no doubt, proceeds its rare 
and very impressive beauty. 

It is difficult to realise that it rises only to the height of 46 metres. 
From far or near, it always seems colossal; but this impression is due less 
to the size of the building than to its situation, one might say, its '" mise en 
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scene ". One whole half of the city converges towards it. All the great 
avenues see it from afar and ascend the hill which supports it. The surroun- 
ding esplanade is sufficiently wide and sufficiently empty to prevent any 
interference. It forms the centre of an immense group, yet remains 
isolated. Everything is well calculated in order to show it off and to prepare 
the double emotion caused by a work of art and the memories which it 


< 


awakens. 
Many years, however, passed before this great conception was completed .# 


The arch was huts barely begun when, in 1814, the Empire fell. For a long 
time the construction was interrupted. It is hardly credible to-day that the 
monarchical government wished to dedicate.the trophies of the imperial arms 
to the glory of the Duc d’Angouléme. ‘The Revolution of 1830 restored the 
still unfinished monument to its first intention. The crowning stones were 
not placed until 1836. The great radiating avenues took longer yet. The 
Place de l'Étoile acquired its present aspect only in the second half of the 
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n to the monument which now arrests the gaze at the terminal and 
culm : : А é 

inating point of this long breathing space of verdure, the honour of its -~ 


- conception is due to Napoleon 1. Тһе choice of a triumphal arch for this spot 


6 happier than it could have been for ahy other place. Thus rising at the 
extremity of a long prospect, a monumental door, like that of the Étofle 
arrests the gaze without stopping it. It fills the horizon, yet allows ofa E. 
of light and suggests the indefinite prolongation of the great avenue iind 
There is perhaps in no city in the world a more magnificent view than а 





PARIS. — THE ARC-DE-TRIOMPHE 


of the Champs-Elysées at the hour when the setting sun flames behind this 
gigantic trophy. 

At the same time as the Arc-de-Triomphe was rising from the ground, 
the great square, of which the monument was to be the centre, was 
being designed. This was not conceived as a simple terminus to the long 
prospect of the Champs-Elysées but as the centre of ай immense net- 
work eL avenues arranged as,a star. Тһе radiating system, was being 
adopted, most propitious to Mecca: effects yet AME to adapt to the 
confused and compact mass of old Paris. Thus, all the Western part of the 
city, North of the Seine, was divided into sections by¥a star of twelve 
great avenues planted with trees, of which the future arch should form 


the centre. 
^. However, the building of the monument did not proceed without discussion 
we ; 
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w чча Mapa ine intended to dedicate to Fame. This facade with columns 
was on the other side of the river by that of the Legislative 
Body. ‘Another street, the Rue Castiglione, was cut further East parallel with 
the Rue Royale. It léids to a monument that balances the Madeleine, though 
of'quite a different appearance : the Colonne Vendome, a celebrated trophy 
of the Napoleonic campaigns, modelled upon Trajan's Column and erected 
in 1816. # 

s M. importa and the best addition to the original plan of the 
Champs-Elysées is of recent date. It consists in a very wide avenue, opened 
through the gardens, which runs at right angles from the axis of the Louvre- 
Étoile and stretches unhindered as far as the Hotel des Invalides. This very 
wide prospect culminates at one of the finest monuments of French architecture 
. Which can bear: comparison with the triumphal arch. Standing on the 
p^ dem at its point of meeting with the new Avenue Nicolas II, the 
ctator can see afar the gilded dome of the Invalides, the building of the 
чуге and the Arc-de-Triomphe. In the two last directions the gaze runs 
\ сеп walls of verdure; towards the Invalides, the Avenue Nicolas 11. passes 
een the two Permanent Palaces built for the Exhibition of 1900. 
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А place, not the least in the architecture af e | ፳፻ fifty years Ж. 
Бе given to Universal Exhibitions. This kind of artistic and industrial Kermess 
has attained a magnitude unforeseen at its beginnings. Rarely have first class 
works femained from these exhibitions, but even those of which nothing has 
remained have played a part in the evolution of modern architecture : they 
have obliged architects to carry out very datus programmes wi n 
period of time. _ Жы Fons 

Whatever merit they may have displayed in this new task, the architects 
of our day haye ceftainly profited by their efforts. Nothing . could more 
effectually have fostered a taste for such great conceptions as build or trans- 
form whole cities. ` At first, very light and easily demolished buildings were 
thought sufficient for the temporary purpose which they were intended to 
serve; but-the last universal exhibitions were taken advantage of for buil- 
iom e ሀ permanent palaces. e чай case, these international celebra- 
tions have given a happy impetus to the art öf building. The best results 

yet to ጨው ond, the 20th céntury will be the more ready to appre- 
ilte" тер. Such colossal enterprises, destroyed 9% the morrow, lead us 
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eee seine: Haussmann pushed on all the great Parisian works 

At the same time, the long awaited connection between the Tuileries and 
the Louvre was:completed. The enterprise had been entrusted to the architect 
Visconti, who was: soon succeeded by Lefuel. The Place du СагговвоЙдуав 
first rid of all parasitic buildings, and a gallery, like the old Galerie du Bord 
de l'Eau, 435 metres long, was built upon the Rue de Rivoli. To dissimu- 
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PARIS. — THE PONT ALEXANDRE III AND NICOLAS II AVENUE 


late the fact that the two wings were not parallel, Visconti placed new buil- 
dings within the immense quadrilateral framing lateral courtyards. He was 
thus able to form an exactly rectangular esplanade between the Carrousel and 
the old court of the Louvre. 

New avenues opening up views on to new buildings had gradually been 
joining the great breathing-space betwen the Tuileries and ‘the Etoile. For 
"these the radiating plan had not been adopted as in the surroundings of the 
griumphal arch, ‘but the checkerboard system, in which the roads cut through 
ong.another at right angles. 

At the same time that he builgthe two handsome palaces on the Place de 
la Concorde, the architect Gabriel ofigned the Rue Royale, the first avenue run- 
ning at right angles from the axis of the Tuileries and the Champs-Elysées. 
At the end of this opening, and perhaps at too short a distance from it, the 
church of the Madeleine was soon afterwards built; a true antique temple 
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too severely geometrical. Nevertheless it may be hailed as the first attempt 
at an international building especially made to suit its purpose. An eco- 
nomic and artistic agreement among the nations was an unprecedented. event. 
It suggested a new architectural type, wholly arranged for the cooperation 
of @iverse peoples, united under one roof to celebrate in common a festival 
of art and industry. 
Still other iniit opened before the end of the roth century, 
| at Londong Vienna, Philadélphia, Sydney, Barcelona and Chicago. Tie one 
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қ at Paris in 1900, and those at St Louis, Brussels and Turin are too recent 
to need to be recalled. Every one of these enterprises attempted to surpass 
the others, if not in the size of buildings, at least in general magnitude and 
in picturesqueness of plan. They have accustomed us to the idea that a host 
of workmen may, even for a very short time, be put to work upon a vast piece 
4 of land, be made to cover it with a multitude of buildings and completely 
transform it. ? 
ሐ The most sensational works, from the point of view of architectural 
. technique were carried out upon the Champ de Mars for the Exhibition of 
| 1889. As steel construction, the celebrated Palais des Machines far sur- 
passéd the Crystal Palace. To see the engineer, Eiffel, within a few months 
raise and complete his steel tower was still more surprising. 
The Eiffel ver is not a work of art; it is none the less an interesting 
accomplishment in the history of architecture. It has по practical use, 
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* . last had the merit of "associating the fine-arts for the first time 
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towards as vast but more durable achievements. It is fo teel 
architecture has accomplished its most remarkable feats. ® lar ебі hall 
and the highest tower in the world were built in a few months for a'uhiversal 
exhibition. The 2oth century has only to profit by the progress made in 
architectural technique and to build structures for a higher use and witha 
more carefully studied art. 

The first exhjbition was held at London, in ው. The honour of this 

n 
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mae of which the happy consequences are evident, is 4 to the 
English. -The Royal Society of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce first con- 
ceived the idea. The English Government gave liberal aid. Through her 
ambassadors, the other nations were invited to take part. The Exhibition 
consisted chiefly in the products of industry; the fine-arts were given but a 
secondary place. Architecture, however, achieved a triumph in the celebrated 
Crystal Palace. To-day this immense metal skeleton arouses little enthu- 
siasm; but in its time, it was considered a marvel. Built in a few months, so 
large an iron framework had never before been seen. It was perhaps a mis- 
take to ፻።.. this manner of building could in itself be made to pro- 


duce masterpieces. But this first exploit showed at least that miraclés could 


be thus achieved. In any case, the art of building could not fail to.p fit by 
it and'saw thé opening of a new era: | е. 


The example of the English quickly awoke the emulation ‘of other 


peoples. The London Exhibition was soon followed by three Others б ар 
Dublin, New-York and Munich. In 1855 a fifth was held оь 
with а ር 


^ 


© “of industry. | But it: left. behind a very poor building, which for a long time 


disfigured the ‘Champs-Elysées. In 1862 the nations met in London for the 
second time. А large iron and brick structure, not badly adapted (0418 pur- 
pose büt of a ‘heavy and mournful appearance, was built in Kensington 
Park. ¢ x: 

Іп 1867 other exhibition, eclipsing by far all the proceding ones was 
оог eh. The whole Champ de Mars was covered with avenues 
and structures. Four monumental doors were opened on the four sides of 
the immense enclósuré. The great Palace of Industry and Fine-Arts in the 
centre, though of questionable beauty, was ingeniously planned to meet the 
new requirements. *Divided by a transversal gallery, j80 metres long by 
110 wide, it consisted of two great semicircles, of a radius of 190 metres. 
The whole was divided into concentric zones. Each kind of product occu- 
pied one of these. zones, and every nation reserved one “of the radiating 
sections. Thanks to this arrangement, the visitors could, by following one 
of these concentric galleries, see all the products of a given kind from the 
several countries; and following one section from the centre to the periphery, 


they could pass in review all the artistic and ERI va of апу” 
t 


given country. This plan can perhaps be reproached | 
e ትሎ 
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፡ . meet in congress and to harmonise their work. Industrial and artistic com- 
it .' petitions have formed more bonds than rivalries among peoples. These great d 
ዜ st gei festivals at which so many nations have met, have slowly prepared , 
| the way for a good understandifg among States. 
Р ^ , Already the progress is foreseen which must» shortly be accomplished 
i both in art and in world relations. Doubtless we shall not see many more ፆ 
ፒ e y of those magniffcent and porary buildings, which*after a few months must 
^ ም Бе demolished. But thé nations will need a permanent meejing-ground. , + 
к .. - They will have to build city in common, especially planned to unite their. 
ር.) representatives. The creation of this international centre will no doubt ber 
s. he most original work of the zoth century. E ы 7 
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which is a great defect in any structure. But it gives the measure of human 
attainment in a certain direction. An architect always has been, and more 
and more Will be an artist plus a technician. The Eiffel Tower is chiefly. 
interesting because of its technical construction, and thereby it cannot fail 
to influence the art of tomorrow. It establishes what. sportsmen call a 






making the fewest possible concessions to aest 
beau ith the science of building such colos 
‘architects of the future. 

* This open-work pyramid, more slender than a church spire, ends the 
long series of monuments of which, in the preceding pages, we have noted the 
most important. At all times, since the first attempts in the art of building, # 
man has striven to reach the heavens. At first he could only lift a tree-tmunk 
or a block of stone. Successive inventions made it possible for him to raise 
this vertical monument ever higher, with the true purpose of dominating ever 
r ik GE Fes denitro thie 





record of height. In this it succeeds by uie т methods and by 


P care of uniting . 
structions is left to the 
е 
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. But steel construction took an impetus and suddenly rang up much 
higher yet. The Eiffel Tower carries the vertical effort to 300 metres in the 
air. This prowess might have seemed astonishing in 1889, but it is still 
more surprising that after twenty years it has not been surpassed. Such 
undaunteds attempts to build: heavenward are, however, not ድ; at an end. 
It is an inborn human necessit ‚ thus to prove the power of industry and 
to express infinite aspirations. | : ! A Hum 
Perhaps the 20th century will renounce the habit of universal exhibitions. 
If this were so, there would, perhaps, be no cause greatly to regret them, nor 
on the other hand; to undervalue their happy influence, which doubtless will 
outlive them. © The: chief thing with which they ean be repgeached is that of 
having given birth to a trumpery style of architecture, as fragile as it is over- 
ornamented. But the fact remains true that they have awakened in our 
architects the taste for great enterprises and have thereby increased the creative 


power of monumental art. Let us add that in the political history of the 


world they have i rated a new epoch : that of ee d collaboration. 
They have СР Я opportunity for scholars of all nations and races.to 
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FOUNTAIN OF LIFE 





AND 


GENERAL PLANS 


‘HE International World Centre of Communication 
here presented, is divided into three parts, intimately 
bound together and, as will be seen by referring tó the 
general plan, designed to complete and enrich one 
' another in such manner as to form an inseparable and 
complete whole. The idea of this centre grew gra- 
dually, and at first, very modestly, perhaps by Inspira- 
tion, while the writer was at work upon a “ Fountain 
of Life”, but took form only after long consideration 
of the pet vital necessities required in furthering 


the progress of the world. 

Fountains have ever been indispensable and no doubt always will be. 
Where pure water was found flowing freely, we know that people in days of 
old traversing the desert or marching i in groups, met together to rest, to com- 
municate and discuss their views, aims and Хәкетім and often the idea of 
building a town or a city was suggested, because a pure Spring offered an 
ample and free supply to man and beast. 


In the early ages there were not always the means or the abili: to give, 
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the basin and forms a simple promenade completely surrounded by steps. 
The second, also circular, leads by four symmetrical staircases to the third ; 
the supporting walls of this terrace are ornamented with innumerable little 
water-falls tumbling into basins below. The terrace, very much wider, is in 
the shape of a square; four semicircles project from the corners, and two 
larger ones from two of the opposite sides. Broad stairs lead to the level 
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SIDE VIEW OF THE FOUNTAIN OF LIFE " 


of the ground, and from the walls of the semicircles hundreds of water jets 
leap tae into basins beneath. Between the jets stand a multitude of 
bronze children in high relief holding. Wreaths and garlands. Thus, the 
elevation of the fountain is slightly pyramidal, but separate flights of a few 
steps each suffice to reach the several levels. The waters of the central 
basin, that cover the mosaics, fall, from the two lower levels, in cascades, 
following the curving outline of the terrace parapets. 

These mosaics form the central note of colour and will be clearly seen 
beneath the surface of shallow water which will cover them. The sequence 
of the seasons, and their variety of tints, passing over the world and enrich- 
ing it by their changes, are represented by four symbolic figures of women, 
whose bodies, wrapped in brightly coloured garments, radiate in opposite 
directions. With outstretched arms and flowing hair wreathed in leaves and 
flowers, they hold closely together in the centre. From their midst, a jet of 
water may be made to spring high in the air. Rich designs in blue and gold 
are to be carried out upon the parapets, as well as upon the pedestals of the 
several groups, to give life and variety to these architectural designs. 

At night, the whole fountain can be illuminated from beneath by lights 
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atural outflow of water any artistic interpretation.» Yet, althoug 

гу may be legendary, a rare beauty surrounds the well beside which 
of Nazareth pee to rest and drink, and there first used the fountain as a 
symbol to suggest something more than the spring t 
the» ground. e; "thirst again ^, Ве 
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cities and towns, many without any special attraction, but some of imposing 

importance and high artistic merit placed monumentally in squares and richly 

decorated with symbolic and allegorical figures. But although these form 
an artistic sculptured setting, they seldom appeal to the imagination as sym- 

bolising anything human or intellectual. Yet what worthier subject could a 

sculptor find for the exercise of his art than the glorification of the spirit of 

the everlasting flow of pure water? Indeed, should not this in itself inspire , 

him to glorify the everlasting current of the spirit of humanity, in its varied 

phases, on its brief but divine mission from Dawn to Day, from Evening to 

Night, and back into the arms of its eternal Creator? Life in itself is as a 

flowing stream, beautiful and symbolic in its varied manifestations and, aspi- 

rations, pure and uplifting, strong and above all things divine and everlasting, 
as conceived in the beginning. To grasp and to transform the highest ideals 
of human beauty into symbolic form, to infuse each form with strength and 
rhythm and to arrange these with harmonious display, beside ever-flowing, 
pure water, seems in itself one of the most natural and harmonious efforts to 

which an artist could devote himself. Ж T 

) The fountain, therefore, now before us was begun in. 

/ objectify in lasting material the fairest human forms — not only forms that 
convey high ideals of the human body, but those that show its simplest and 

. most inherent vital forces which inspire love and intellectual conceptions. 

È It seemed naturally to take the shape of a large circular basin of which 
the bottom of blue mosaic symbolises a world, with four symbolic figures 
traced upon it in brightly coloured mosaics, representing the seasons. Four 
large groups of four figures with children, protected by a central figure, 
represent the varying shades of sentiment that bind humanity together and 
the triumph of love; the two equestrian statues denoting the lower forces 
controlled by human intelligence. All these, placed in an architectural 
fae, are surrounded by ample promenades, seats, and cascades of ever- 
lowing sparkling water. à 

In this composition, the central basin is raised in the midst of three 


terraces placed one above the other. The highest and narrowest, encircles 
à 
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which are to encircle the inner rim of the spherical basin, and shine through 
the cascades that fall from the several terraces. These falling masses of water 
have been carefully studied in order that they may produce a musical variety 
ናራ ls e at s ofsound,in harmony with the varied 
Y Ж forms of this architectural setting. 
Radiating from the central basin, 
four of the bronze groups stand upon 
the topmost terrace. Each is com- 
posed of a man and a woman, the 
human couple advancing in harmony 
and supporting each other without 
conscious effort. Strong, supple 
4 limbs are given to both, with only 
— a touch of added grace to the female 
figure, which is kept harmoniously 
in line with that of the male, and 
is almost equally developed. The 
heads are carefully studied in the 
endeavour to make a type, in which 
love, simplicity and intellect should 
be united. The hair and other de- 
tails are moulded in the bronze and 
chiselled with minute care. One of 
these groups represents friendship, 
peaceful and grave, the next, love, 





which draws the couple into an em- 
brace; the next the common affection 
for their child, which supported on 
their shoulders by corresponding 
postures, opens its little’ arms to 
life; while the last portrays the common love of progress with which the 
pair go forward in unison, holding aloft the fruit of their love. 

The larger groups Morning, Day, Evening and Night stand upon round 
pedestals in the four symmetrical semicircles of the lower terrace and are 
composed of five figures. Four of these with children stand in circles below ; 
while from their midst rises a higher figure : the Hour of the Day, personi- 
fied. In all of these the bodies are as carefully studied for their possibilities 
of expression as are the faces. From the soles of the feet to the tips of the 
fingers in every position, with the little children lifted high, the muscular 
rhythm is sought which gives the stimulus of morning, the exuberance of 


day, the languor of evening and the repose of night. 


GROUP OF THE PROGRESS OF HUMANITY 
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MORNING 


standing in conscious strength upon an elevation, his 
body slightly turned, as moving from night into. day. 
With every muscle in readiness, he clears afmassive 
lock of hair from his forehead, and looks into the face 
of the dawn. Below a man and a woman spring up 
from the ground, and hold towards each other two little 
children who kiss in the air, symbolising the happy 
THE MORNING KISS ~ beginning of life. On the opposite side a couple, hand 
in hand, move freely forward, with strength of purpose and upturned faces, 
ready to meet the life that lies before them. In making this group the 





endeavour was to bring a human rhythm of motion into the conception of 


Morning; a rhythm of forms rising and springing up into the day. The 
children, with their innocent kisses, held aloft by the strong arms of father 
and mother, form the pledge of undying love between them, and symbo - 
lise the evolution and divinity of humani rising like flowers into the light 
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of day. 


Wie ^ Morning Spirit is represented by a man 


To 





GROUP OF DAY 


DAY 


N “ Day ™ the group is crowned by а man in full vigour 
standing upon an elevation and looking with serene 
composure into the future. The tranquil lines of his 
figure denote the spirit of calm which ever rises beyond 
the turmoil of lief. Below four upright figures dance 
exultingly. ‘The father and mother lift towards heaven 
their enra d child, that beaming with the univer- 
sal joy, rea impetuously upwards to the light. Here 
a bolder rhythm of human forms is sought. Again 
children are raised in triumph; again they form the deathless human link. 
The dancers, animated by innocence and freedom, exuberant joy suffusing 
their faces, happiness expressed in their vigorous movements, circle round 
the strong Spirit of Day, whose wide open arms seem ready to embrace the 






undying fruit of life, harmoniously blent together, expresses the poetry of 
- day and the happiness of existence 
d ” . 
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—-universe. This group, composed of five figures and children, — the joyous ! 
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EVENING ' 


GROUP OF 


EVENING 


|VENING is dominated by the figure of a woman unfol- 
ding the heavy coils of her hair, image of the sha- 
dows that are about to fall upon the earth. The 
surrounding figures, move with a slower rhythm, the 
energy of their bodies relaxed by an incipient lan- 
guor. Two little children, are kneeling side by side. 
One lifts a trustful face towards heaven and prays; the 
other stretches out a caressing little arm, as though 
ጃው A dee i bidding good-bye to the fading day. Another child, 
almost overpowered with sleep, rests its head affectionately upon the shoulder 
of its father, who looks tenderly down at the little limbs that blend into 
the strong lines of his muscular body. A fourth child upon its mother's 
shoulder, half lost in the tresses of her hair, nestles securely sheltered in 
this maternal nest, and, enfolded in soft shadows, looks eagerly into the 
coming night; whilst her opening wings symbolise the power of thought 
liberated in dreams. 










GROUP OF °° NIGHT ” 


NIGHT 





м the last group, “ Night >, the central figure with 
flowing hair raised upon her strong and supple arms, 
her mysterious face thickly veiled in shadows, stands 
motionless, and with outstretched hands of benedic- 
tion, bends in loving protection over two figures blent 
in an embrace. This pair, whose limbs form a harmo- 
nious unity, symbolises a deathless love merged in eter- 
nity. Nobility and passion unite and infuse the seed of 
life, whose tender limbs lie slumbering in a rhythm of 

maternal grace. Sleeping peacefully, with clasped hands two other figures 
are stretched upon the ground; the little child also sleeps happily pillo- 
wed on its mother’s breast, and held by her enfolding arm as in a natural 
cradle in which, with harmomy of line, the little limbs repose, softly 
shadowed by her loose and flowing hair, which seems a symbol of ever- 
lasting protection. 


SLEEP 


This group is the last of the four sculptured compositions which, each 
with its own. theme, seeks to express the rhythm of the musical flow of life 








EQUZSTRIAN STATUE — MALE FIGURE 


sition and with innocence and fearless- 
ness, look smiling at the world ahead. 
The horses which symbolise the lower 
forces of nature controlled by man, are 
brought into a monumental outline in 
which nothing superfluous or merely 
individual is retained, and which in 
sculptural language expresses strength 
and power of motion. Upon a lower 
level, on the steps of each of the two 
pedestals, the upright figure of a woman 
advances in the same direction as the 
horses and seems to guide the way. 
One, with uplifted arms signifies 
** Prayer "; the other listens with both 
hands behind her ears as if to catch a 
response from above. She personifies 
aspiration towards the ideal which sti- 
mulates "and guides the progress of 
humanity; while, as if following the 











EQUESTRIAN STATUE — FEMALE FIGURE 


through human forms, harmoniously 
blending them into a moving whole. 
Love, fellowship, serenity and immorta- 
lity, infused into the animated forms 
of humanity, are symbolised by ideal 
groupings of man and woman united 
by the sweet fruit of love, and created 
to flow, as living waters, from morning 
through the day into the evening, and 
thence into the night of eternity. 

The two equestrian statues, sym- 
metrically placed in the semicircles on 
either side of the lower terrace, are 
composed of a horse and rider, the one 
a man, the other a woman, bearing 
upon their shoulders two little children, 
the younger generation. These little 
ones, though securely resting in the 


. Shadow of wings, the symbol of thought, 


hold themselves firmly in their high po- 
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‚ facing the sea and a very large Stadium, The latter forms the crowning 





tied. oti the world. The Ж. was not only ዷ, of planning’ ой 
colossal lines the framework of the. undertaking. but of harmoniously blend- x 
ing the parts together, as if they were. the veins and arteries of a single 
body, depending, so to say, on a heart, through which the ከ1609, „driven, by 
iealthy, vigorous pulsations might flow, and after being purified: aad streng- Pura ሠ 
ned by the highest attainments in art, science, religion and faw, might ж 
і circulate throughout the whole organism. s " | 
p Та the ideal project here presented, as will be seen by looking at ‘the % 
genei 1 plan, this International Centre was conceived as facing the sea, so 2” М, 
" that it might connect the water ways of the globe. Ideal plans have also > 
been made for the construction, around this centre: of a practical, modern » 
city, capable of holding a million inhabitants, and suggestions are given for 

а possible extension beyond these boundaries by the addition of “ garden ^w Р 
cities " to. promote healthy expansion. Both parts of this plan were drawn | 4 `: 
up only after pr onged and careful study of the most economic and prac- 











tical systemis of city-buil 273 and they: were worked out so as to bring. the Л P 
‘whole into a monum pa al and imposing harmony; at the same time all the ; ቁ 
latest scientific ai nel е, | үн thods ж Men орий; The City will be 





| We shall as bio siii the International Centre бін is bounded on u$ 
ren sides by a broad canal. Roughly,. covering a rectangle of five kilo- * 
metres in length, by one in width, it forms as it were the heart. of the city, 
and consists of three parts : a Physical Culture or Olympic Centre, an Art 
Centre and a Scientific Centre.» 

The Olympic or Physical Culture Centre, consists of a colossal Natatorium 


feature of this part'of the International Centre, and is surroundéd by broad 
avenues and gardens. To the right 881. left are Physical Culture Schools or 
Gymnasia, one for men, the other for women. These again are surrounded 
by gardens and ample spaces for out-of-door sports, arranged as running- 
tracks, tennis-courts, arenas for ball games, boxing and wrestling, a skating ያ 
rink, an out-door gymnasium, a kindergarten for children, etc. 

> The Art Centre consists of a central Temple of Art, with an adjoining 


“Conservatorium for Music and the Drama, a School of Fine- Arts, an Art and 


ical Library and a Museum of Casts, all these set in the midst of gardens ELSE 
containing an Open-air Theatre and School of Painting, Botanical and ^ | 
Zoological Gardens, a Natural History Museum and" Gréen- Houses, connect- > 
ing this centre with the preceding. „Ж * ғ. 


Тһе Scientific Centre consists of а central Tower of Progress that rises 


with majestic lines into the heavens, —a monumental symbol of progress, signal- 79 
ling and drawing humanity to а common centre-in which to house and protect dium ፡ 
their interests. From its soaring height wirelessimessages may be received ቤቡ - E Ы 
from all parts of the world. At its base а World Press, planned upon colossal * | 
B E 2 a 
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11 ac th Му of harmonising all human endea- 
ae 99 into one ach and unified. whole. 

















" grew the idea of planning monumentally 
1 iir nes a World Centre or ‘ Fountain о 
y the whole world of human endeav 
, industry and law; and in turn to ር 
as though it were one grand, divine hody, 
irements which would renew its strength, 
attain greater heights through a concen- 


‘Was conceived as embodying and uniting all 
ind physical achievements, and as testing their 

eed and progress, to the end that, after 
Y of their excellence, they might be distri- 
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tack. could. rece iyo and ra Nea distribute throughout the world all нб 
of vital imp | ding this. Tower which dominates the whole 
centre and ci e fou onal Scientific Congress Buildings of impos- 
ing. proportions, To the righ tand left rise the monumental Temple of Reli- 
gions, and the International Court of Justice, crowned with symmetrical 
domes. International Reference Library and Bank or Clearing House, 
planned on a similar scale and lying on either side of the broad avenue leading 
into the city, form the main entrance into the International Centre from the 
land side. Between these strucabres lie six smaller buildings to serve as 
annexes or clubs for the use of delegates, representatives’ and visitors, - 
This Scientific Centre is united to the Art and Physical Culture Centres 
by two vast, parallel avenues; divided b EE through which'run the waters 


of the ** Fountain of Life " traversed by Ye es and bo dered by terraces and 











gardens; the whole forming the Avenue ‹ of the Natio s. These. terraces and . 






gardens are arranged to contain statues. of the great en & Ir ations who 
have done most towards harm onising the world, and thus т. 2 symb ol 1 

well as an historic art ga КО соны uniting the | three centres | of hum: an € пісах our. 
On either side of this. pica аге Palaces of the Nations, for. | lelegate es and 
ambassadors from the different countries. At the extremities or ењ 
of these avenues, four ‘symmetrical buildings contain reception and ban- 
queting halls with accommodations for delegates and visitors. Inconspi- 
cuously placed are the entrances to the underground tubes which connect 









. . + . буд, 
every part of the International Centre with every other, and with the resi- ` 
dential city. „И will be noticed that to right and left of the Avenue ‘of the .. 


Nations, forie two wings beyond the Palaces of the Nations, are planned 


the Institutes of Higher Learning, for the theogetical and practicat scientes; ዲዱ. 


law, religion and letters. These, as will be seen; are again surrounded by 
сакы, quiet parks and Positions, and though isolated іп” quil sur- 


roundings, they have the advantage of being within almost immediate reach ' 


of the Scientific Congress Buildings, the Temple of Religions the. Court of 
Justice, Reference Library, Bank, etc., and thus complete this international 
World Centre of communication. TEM E 
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+ GARDENS, GRAND CANAL AND TEMPLE OF ART 


THE ART CENTRE 






jHE conception of an /nternational Art Centre followed 
"naturally, as the motives that inspired the making of the 
Fountain of Life were developed. It consists ofa Temple 
of Art, a Conservatorium of Music and the Drama, 
Schools of Art, Museum of Casts, and an Art Library, an 
Open air Theatre and School of Painting. 

In ancient times splendid temples of rich coloured 
DG cr marbles, supported by columnsand surrounded by sculp- 
ro THE tewere or arr tured friezes of a musical rhythm of proportion, were 

conceived and consecrated to the worship of the gods, — 
personifications of invisible powers, held sacred in the minds of the people 
and inspiring them with faith and devotion. In like manner this Temple 
of Art was conceived and dedicated to the Creative Spirit of God in man. 

That the highest achievements in art, music and the drama, should have 
a world centre and a Temple built upon monumental lines, to bring together 
the highest efforts and inspirations of the future, is an idea which cannot 
but appeal to all creators of art, not only for its practical value to them- 
selves, but as going far towards forming higher ideals to meet the ever 
increasing demand. 

One realises more and more that the art of the future will have more 
than a local value. The ideals that art strives. to attain are becoming more 
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2. ығы | кебінін song in all кшн 
pers its freedom. . The creative artist 





ıe wi гіа. The col oli in p give, if animating 
ing, are -eagerly EE ка.) mankind. More and 
16 world’ jussis omite AAI, the true artist must 







ice by strong ideals. His conceptions . 
Әрі» hunter somo to all, and thus 


“his task becomes more. pon ined й 18 its scope. 


ai The, ereation of. ideals and the truthful portrayal of grand نسپ‎ 
and searchings after nobler things constitute man's highest —— ቻቹ 

science together search for truths which elevate and animate 
of each, though theoretically different, is practically the same; деу othe ቃ 
to create. The ‘in controlling hidden energie 
power, destroying disease, generating light, and. endeavouring vidi - 
unseen universe, raises man upon a securer plane of existence, and enables 
him to interpret. divine. truth more. «ойу and comprehensively. ፲ ከፎ artist 


by seeking a higher pre Мне бн, creates emblems of all » 
















activities; with del slica lines aset grandeur he blends the 
material and the div ine in a em 1 of a purity; and by composing 
іе: «da lif ten етеді of their rhythm, unites the 


— 


harmony. 
ч чыке gre ‘philosophical амай in order to 
works of art in relation to human progress, or 
pon 'chn Voi በ ጆቹ E Mi доа 
rue у с f art, 4 we as all great achievements i in science, e, by virtue 

the ellence and their power of appeal, becoming int property. ' 
Poi. Uus cab ctual technical and aesthetic qualities, represent the 
history of man's evolution. His 5 ійейі and religion, his social ambitions and 
culture at different epochs can all be clearly traced by means of the leading 
art productions of the time, — productions which are now of inestimable 
historic value. Notwithstanding the fact that most nations have their own 
art centre and national gallery, as well as schools, the creation of an interna- 
tional centre would meet an ever increasing need : that of collecting the best г 
works of art in a common permanent centre, whence after being duly accepted 
the masterpieces might be distributed, in order to secure the advancement. 
of art along grander and broader lines. - а” 

International exhibitions prove how rapidly. the art of all nations may ê: 






be collected and diffused again throughout the world. „They have already 
` gone far towards uniting the artist and the art of one nation with those of 
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generally understood. Its mission is now larger, m. demand for vedi 
of art is ever increasing. Therefore the уйн Ө spite of d ties oni 
sentiments, is beginning to work on Fun wi 4 
world; and as scientific accom Tees 


of painting an 











and sculpture, music 2 






coh - Seni from be, ом sent 
soul, they give to man a concentrated € of life, appeal ing to the highest 
forms of love, morality and justice; together they merge into a single voice, 
that inspires, uplifts and appeals to all mankind. - Fe . 
The glorious achievements of men in the past, their high aspirations 
expressed in colour and form, their symphonic dreams of melodies that arouse 
and elevate the soul, their noble, inspiring songs of praise and love, must be 
brought together to enrich our future, and to strengthen our desire to infuse 
a new life of nobility and purity into every part of the mighty, world-embra- А 
cing figure of humanity. The more appealing are the arts, the nearer they "ow 
approach divine truth, — a truth which lives within the soul of every living 
creature, and which when interpreted through the genius of the artist, unites 
‘humanity and uplifts its soul to a clearer vision of God. 
It is through the arts that the Divine in humanity becomes more definedg е 
It assumes more harmonious proportions, more righteous animation, more 
precision of purpose. Therefore the harmonious mergi | 5 1 
another is urgently needed for the righteous fulfilment ofa 4 
appeals to all men throughout the world. - LÀ 
High achievements in painting and sculpture, music 2 
often become national heirlooms, which not only show grea 
in producing form, colour and sound, but also convey the deeper: 
moral inspirations of the time in which they were conceived. P 
genius, to say nothing of his exquisite technique, seeks to gather up and 
objectify the noblest ideals of his age, dnd pue to mankind divinely , 
beautiful creations. ў 
But it is now የዱ necessary for artists to unite in the larger 
field of a more world-embracing mission with a broader horizon than the 
national one. The artist cannot always produce his best work in his father- 
land; he needs to study the whole world of human sympathies, and incor- | 
pofate them in his work. His task becomes grander as his aims widen out . 
through unity of endeavour and purpose, and it may safely be said that no 
true artist in sculpture or painting, in architecture, the drama, literature, 
music, poetry or design, feels himself bound or hampered by state laws, 
social obligations, religious rules or motives. The painter, sculptor, dra 
matist, musician, as well ds the architect, poet and writer are all forced чо 
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— GREAT CENTRAL ROTUNDA UNDER THE DOME. | 
— PERMANENT SCULPTURE GALLERIES. 
— PERMANENT PAINTING GALLERIES, DRAWINGS AND 
ENGRAVINGS. 
— DRAWINGS OF ARCHITECTURE, DECORATIVE ARTS. | 
AUDITORIUM HOLDING FROM 3.500 TO 4.000 i. К. | 
— STAGE. (Artists’ rooms above the side galleries). | 
HALLS CONNECTING THE PERMANENT MUSEUMS WITH 
THE TEMPORARY EXHIBITION GALLERIES. 
“ 


А-В. — Courtyards leading to the Auditorium, with exits below 7. 


| 





8. — TEMPORARY EXHIBITION GALLERIES. 


9. — ROOMS FOR ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATIVE ЧА. 
10. — ROOMS FOR ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS, Li " 
ll. — ROOMS FOR MEDAL ENGRAVING. ል i 
12. — SPACE FOR CAFÉS AND RESTAURANT. be 


Ы “ 
18. — SPACE FOR CONFERENCES, RECEPTIONS, ETC. 
Painting. Exhibitions upon the first floor. 


14. — PORTICOES WITH MONU MENTS TO THE GREAT ARTISTS 


Into these courtyards would open the cafés, buffets, 


deposit рота, repairing and casting rooms, etc. 
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another, and they point definitely to the necessity of a permanent centre, where 

the highest achievements could have a place given them by a world sanction; 

| where the musician could offer his symphonies and operas, assured of a hearing 

Dass #« as well as of an impartial judgment; where the dramatist could present his 

work, with the certainty that, having passed an international jury, it would be 

‘worthily set and represented. ^ * 

This Temple, dedicated to “ the Creative Spirit of God in Man " would 

thus be of world-wide utility. It was conceived as a means of bringing 

together to a common centre all the creative talent of the world, and of 
disseminating its reproduction readily and rapidly throughout all lands. 

It was also conceived as having "practical surroundings in order to 

offer, in schools built for the purpose, the most advantageous means of 


* acquiring technical knowledge of the arts of painting, sculpture, and archi- . 


tecture, as well as of music and the drama. Here men and women could 
a meet from all parts of the world in order to devote themselves to the acqui- 
rement of technical knowledge in the various branches of art, in the very 
bosom of an international centre, where the world’s masterpieces would 
afford a continual stimulus to бай efforts. 


5 DESCRIPTION OF THE TEMPLE OF ART 


The Témple of Art here presented is designed to house under one roof 
all the highest expressions in the drama, music, painting and sculpture from 
all countries. It covers a regular quadrilateral, ፳፪ which each side measures 
% over 250 metrés. It contains : an immense Auditorium in the centre, two 
Permanent Sculpture Galleries in front, two Permanent Picture Galleries at 
the sides ang immense Temporary Exhibition Galleries at the back. АП 
these аге indirect communication with each other. At the summit of a 
flight of steps, behind four tall and massive columns, and beneath a sculptured 
pediment, is the front entrance facing* the Fountain of Life. Above the 
columns and under the pediment runs the dedicatory inscription : 


Е | иы 
* DEDICATED TO THE CREATIVE SPIRIT OF GOD IN MAN 


The Auditorium forms as it were the heart of this great group, and is 
in itself a colossal musical instrument. All the aid that science can give 
is required for the construction of an audttorium, which must be the result of 
е the most minute study in line and detail. Therefore in planning the interior 

of this vast hall two essential points were taken into consideration : sound 
። and the beauty of harmonious form. In regard to both, all the great 
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4béntreo hitherto built in any-country were considered. The hall was ассог- 


dingly conceived in the shape of animmense, almost semicircular amphitheatre, ` 
prolonged in the rear into a wide and deep stage, sufficiently large to afford 
adequate space for performances of any magnitude. The orchestra is invi- 
sible being below the level of the stage. Curving tiers of seats, capable of 
holding between three and four thousand people, rise almost to the height 
of a circular row of columns, which support with their gold bronze capitals 
а low and softly lighted dome. Everywhere the grandeur of strong simple 
lines has been aimed at, so that the eye and mind, undistracted by small 
detail, may be wholly conce — upon thé performance. Тһе practical 
problems of seating as large an audience as might see and hear to the best 
advantage, and of allowing ample space for free and rapid circulation have 
been carefully studied; and in the desire to create a centre purely and simply 
for the highest artistic attainments of humanity, the object has been to give 
this palace a certain religious solemnity, such as we might suppose brooded 
over the Temple of Solomon. 

Although this Auditorium 15 in the midst of the main waiting, care has 
been taken not to leave it imprisoned between walls. There is a wide semi- 
circular lobby surrounding the great hall, to provide a promenade for the 
audience during entractes, connected with two courtyards at the sides as well 
as with the great main entrance in front and with the Temporary Exhibition 
Galleries at the back. Two arches under passages that connect the Picture 
Galleries with these last, furnish an exit from the courtyards. Therefore, 
however large the audience may be, the vast hall can be filled or emptied 
with safety in a few moments. ' 

From the Auditorium the main entrance is reached through a spacious 
Rotunda, above which a dome, springing from a circular colonnade of polis- 
hed marble rises to the height of 80 metres. This Rotunda is the connecting 
point between the great divisions of music and the drama, painting and 


sculpture. It is conceived as a sort of International ган theon in which the 


names of all those who have enriched the De patrimony of the world 


might be inscribed. Four great doorways pérmit of free circulation. The 


main entrance and the door to the Auditorium face one another; Tibe 
other two lead into the Sculpture Galleries which, to right and left, occupy 
the whole façade of the Temple of Art. 

After a careful study of the practical requirements of a museum, the 
writer has endeavoured to proyide an edifice worthy of its contents, without 
sacrificing the latter to the exterior. There are three interior penan based 
upon three distinct categories of works of art : statues, large paintings and 
small paintings. Different types of rooms have been arranged "x these 
three styles of work. 

The arrangement of the interior of a падао, like the planning of an 


‘auditorium, is one of the most delicate problems that an architect has to 
at, 
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are placed around the formes This is the system which has been adopted, 
by dividing each of the side wings into three aisles separated by w A 
great central aisle, much wider than the other two, and without Wo M 
receives a full light from the top. The side aisles, divided into square rooms, 
are lighted by windows. Thus, whatever system of classification may be 
adopted, the several categories at work can find the space and light required , 
to show them to the best advantage. The two smaller Rotundas form the 








TEMPORARY EXHIBITION GALLERIES. — PLAN OF THE FIRST FLOOR 


* 
centre of these two great Permanent Picture Galleries, which are at right 
angles to the Sculpture Galleries, and project forward as far as an avenue 
that separates the Temple from the Fountain of Life and the Schools, and 
-backwards as far as the Temporary Exhibition Galleries. 

Connected at four points with these rooms for paintings and with the 
lobby of the Auditorium, the building for Temporary Exhibitions which 
occupies the whole rear of the Temple of Art, can be made entirely 
independent. It has its own front entrance as imposing as that on the 
front facade : a simple but majestic arch above a wide flight of steps. 
In the large central hall permanent partitions have been purposely omitted, 
in order not to impose a classification which might not always correspond 
„to the requirements of the moment. As each temporary exhibition has its 
own character and may contain very different objects, its organisation in detail 
cannot be determined beforehand. The principal consideration has been to 
make the building so vast and so well lighted as to show off to advantage 
all the kinds of artistic works exhibited. Тһе great rectangular hall: in the 
centre is reserved chiefly for sculpture. Partitions, however, might be put 
up, whenever desirable, so as to allow for the hanging of very large pictures. 
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solve. Whatever the magnificence of а badly Gonstrücted building, the works 


ofa cannot be classed in it as they should be, and are therefore in danger , 
of not being properly appreciated. Many of the most famous productions 


are to-day housed in galleries that were never intended to receive them, having 
been built long ago as palaces for court and state functions. Often thé 
light is poor and inappropriate and the shape of the rooms unsuited to the 
treasures they hold. : 4 | | 
Moreover, the defective organisation of some of the largest Museums ‘no 
longer corresponds to the methodical and scientific spirit of our times. A 
well divided edifice provides ace for each kind of object exhibited, and 
prevents the sacrifice of one for another. Whatever system of Classification 
may be chosen, whether according to epochs or schools, subjects or technique, 
the general requirements remain the same. Large sculptured figures origi- 
nally intended for the open air, and placed under cover for protection, need 
the maximum of day light. Such groups or single figures are seen to best 
advantage standing freely in wide ample spaces; in this way spectators, 
moving easily about, lose none of the fine proportions of the work. 
Therefore, to allow for the maximum of space and for the fullest play 
of light, the Sculpture Galleries have been made very long and wide and 
without interior divisions. Two rows of columns, at regular intervals and 
near the walls, support a high glass roof. Occupying the whole facade of 
the building these galleries terminate at each end ina circular hall crowned 
by a smaller dome. Thus in the centre of the hall, large works standing 
isolated and liberally spaced can appear in their full beauty and without 
confusion. Smaller figures and groups that need a background, and yet lose 
in interest by being backed by a wall, if placed in the vicinity of columns 
can be seen to good advantage, and from several points of view. A very 
large space thus flooded with light, allows of a simplé arrangement whereby 
the works may be enjoyed and understood to the fully In appointing, 
however, certain rooms for statues and others for paintings, there was no 
intention of keeping the two kinds of work studiously separate from’ each 
other. Certain indoor sculptures of a small or medium size may be better 
placed in the picture halls than in the two vast and strongly lighted galleries 
destined for open air sculpture. Some may be better seen isolated in small 
rooms. Carved and chiselled ornaments and furniture may well be placed 
in rooms set apart for paintings of a corresponding style, which afford a 
complete presentment of the taster and spirit of a given period. | 
With paintings the ideal arrangement is that the canvasses should hang 
in a single row. Small pictures need to be seen at close range and require 
a series of small, sometimes even very small rooms, receiving light preferably 
from windows. Large pictures if order to be seen from a sufficient distance, 
require wide galleries, with plenty of space, and well lighted from the top. 
There, is no difficulty in grouping these large and small rooms if the latter 
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As a rule the wide apses at the two ends of the gallery would suffice for 
paintings and drawings. As will be seen at a glance, these Temporary 
Exhibition Galleries were planned upon colossal lines designed for large 
interhational exhibitions of art, with every arrangement for ample space and 
light, and for uniting the many smaller rooms into a harmonious whole. 
Broad staircases and spacious lifts connect the ground-floor with the upper. 
There is a restaurant, as well as tea-rooms and smoking-rooms, and no pains 
have been spared to create a Salon worthy of becoming a permanent world 
centre for temporary exhibitions of the art of all nations. 

These three divisions : for Music and the Drama, Painting and Sculpture, 
and for Temporary Exhibitions, unite under one roof all branches of the 
highest creative arts, that bring before the eyes and soul of man, as it were 
the body and voice of his own spirit, in so far as he has hitherto succeeded 
in embodying it in perfected form. The Temple of Art was thus conceived 
in order to draw from humanity the grandest works of genius and in the course 
of planning its spacious halls, monumental auditorium and dome, surrounded 
by columns of polished granite and coloured marbles, the idea of expansion 
naturally grew up, and took the form of Schools for practical education. 

Separated from the Temple by a wide avenue, like two wings majesti- 
cally leading up to it, and folding between them the Fountain of Life, we 
find upon the plan, on the right : a Conservatorium of Music and the Drama, 
with a neighbouring Art Library; on the left : a School of Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, Engraving and Decorative Design, with an adjoining Museum 
of Casts. The monumental facades of School, Museum, Conservatorium and 
Library form a continuous line, decorated by colonnades and small domes 
culminating in the great central Palace, whose exterior and interior correspond 
in their strong simplicity. A colonnade almost surrounds it, and each column 
is intended to support, above the cornice, the statue of one of the great creators 
іп any of the branches of art, the whole thus constituting a silent company 
of the great men of all nations, who by their genius have contributed to what 
there is of harmony and uty in the world. Wide steps lead up to the 
great front entrance under the sculptured pediment; above it, the curve of the 
huge dome over the rotunda rises lightly against the sky. The firm line of 
the cornice above the columns surrounds the building, swells in a semicircular 
arch over the central entrance of the rear fagade, and gives to the whole a 
strong sense of unity. The two wings of the Picture Galleries project forward 
towards the Conservatorium and School. The entire group is treated as a 
single whole, spreading from the Fountain of Life, and set in the midst of a 
variety of gardens presently to be described. 
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freedom are ensured bys eparating 
4. oms face ^ , i 
one atur amid sheltering foliage, Бекеш ም venue which runs in the -ኝ 
rear of the schools. One is reserved for students s of singing, the other for 
students of the drama. The students of a ntal music have a special 
building on the left of the Conservatorium. | A Ре 5. Ж” 
Not far from these, and set in a natural. background of foliage, with a ч 
фом of columns i in front, there nestles in the greenery an amphithe eatre for ፆ P 
the production of music and the drama, somewhat on the lines of, and inspired 4 
by, the ancient Greek theatres. Close to the side door of the Temple on | 4. 
the left is a Conference Hall, dedicated to public lectures. % 
#* Б 
FINE ARTS LIBRARY 
ж. 5% x 4 
The Fine Arts Libr v. ., 
possible of musical and T 
ea - a rectangular structure, wth a wing extending forward |, ; 
as far as the Conservatorium. The centre of the building is occupied by a ወ "9 „з 
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very large, oval-shaped reading-room, surro rounded by fire proof storgei | wn 
A spacious rectangular room adjoining reading-room is intendéd'Mor ና ч ] . @ 
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collections of prints, tables, charts,etc. The 7 ӘР wing; divided °` = 
into administration offices and school annexes, ends with a curving colonnade _ | 
facing the Fine Arts Square. St. 225; 
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Resembling the Conservatorium of Music іп form and in plan, the 
School of Fine Arts differs from the former, in that the centre of the building , 
is occupied by a large Exhibition Hall instead of a theatre. A broad gallery, E 
which will be richly o DE E ጫማ copies from antique 
and modern works, leads directly to the Exhibiti 
for competitions’ and other contests ; to this the public will have free access. 
Class-rooms, ample lecture-rooms, professors’ rooms and a thoroughly modern 
amphitheatre for the scientific study of anatomy, — all well lighted — are $ 
provided in the buildings surrounding the large square court at the back, and ም 
are reached by a wide corridor. 3 ኝ | 

To secure the same tranquillity and privacy for the students of art as 
for those of music, the work-rooms are set apart in the gardens. To the , 
left are those of the architects and decorative artists, to the right those of the 
painters, sculptors and engravers. А third group of work-rooms occupies 
a long building to the right of the School; these are the /oges where artists 
may be isolated during important competitions. Corresponding to the Open- 
air Theatre, a School of Painting offers students the advantage, when the 
weather permits, of working directly from life in the open air. Two small 
buildings on either side of the Temple of Art, forming as it were the % 
attachment to the great wings of learning, are designed for students meetings, 
receptions, etc., so that the centres of study need not be invaded nor the 
students deprived of a place of assembly. , 










MUSEUM OF CASTS 


Corresponding to the Library which it faces, the Museum of Casts, an 
indispensable adjunct to a School of Fine-Arts, has a similar projecting wing. - M 
The interior of this wing, like that of the Library is divided into administra- | 
tive offices and annexes. The body of the building is constructed in the | 
style usual to Museums. It consists of a large central hall for sculpture, -= | 
and of narrow T galleries surrounding it for exhibitions of drawings, engra- е” 

Т large vestibule and main hall, well. lighted and easy of 
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| Access, are intended 10: house the best casts of the most important sculptures, е... 


which, illustrating the progress made in this form of art in Assyria, Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, the Renaissance; etc., will ofler to the student every oppor- 
tunity, for studying and qgPyine ancient works. 
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In preparing the plan of this Art Centre every effort has been made to 
secure a symmetry in its proportions, its outer lines and decorations, corres- 
ponding to the unity of purpose dominating the whole, and at the same time 
to offer a practical solution for the modern study of art in all its aspects in 


the most ideal and advantageous surroundings. " 
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GARDENS н 
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The Gardens surrounding this Art Centre and connecting it in the rear 
with the Olympic or Physical Culture Centre are not conceived merely as a 





decorative setting, but are © arranged t to be of dicest: use to the artist, and of 
interest to the general public. ave 
_ On either side, separated by avenues and easily accessible, Botanical and 
Шу | planned to give the student an opportunity 
| olstudying plants and animal ofa tistic value in form and colour. Practical, 
scientific arrangements have been considered for housing the animals so that 
they may be seen and studied as nearly as possible under the | tions of, 
their natural surroundings. Such gardens as allow them the appearance of 
full liberty have been taken: as models. An Aquarium and Aviaries for land 
and water birds have been. given their appropfiate setting. 
A road T shaped Lake, orsGrand Canal, occupies the centre. Terraces, 
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е marble steps and landings lead down to its waters which afford ample space‏ 


for pleasure boats, canoes and gondolas, and which crossed by ornamental 
bridges, connect the canals that bound the International Centre on the right 
and left. Тһебтеаг facade of the.Palace of Art is reflected in this mirror; 
and on its opposite side semicircular tiers of seats form a Water-Theatre for 
nocturnal spectacles and illuminations. 

A Natural History Museum, on one side of the Lake, and very large 
Green-Houses on the other, facilitate a thorough study of plant and animal 
life in their relations to art, and broad avenues traversing the grand canal by 
bridges lead up to the Physical Culture Centre which forms not only a 
desirable addition, but a practical necessity. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE 
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s Centre is designed to give an impetus to the 
к development. of the human body and to facilitate, through 
comparison, the attainment of ideal standards of strength, 
| endurance and physical beauty. Therefore it was natu- 
. fal to conceive it as united to the Art Centre; for art 
and physical culture are by nature so сып 
related and essentially bound together that the one cannot 
fully expand without the other. The perfectly developed 
body of man and woman become to the artist the foun- 
dation of his inspiration. When physical culture attained the height of 
perfection in Greéce, Art, in all its branches, rose with it, carrying the 
imagination of philosopher and poet, painter, sculptor and architect, higher 
and higher into the realms of divinity. In spite of wars corruption and 
degradation, the aesthetic heights then attained will always serve as one 
of the most secure guides for the future progress of art and culture. 

In a Permanent Centre for Physical Culture worldwide in its scope, 
such as is here monumentally planned upon a scientific basis, athletes from 
all nations could assemble, and the records of their varied achievements 
could be preserved. Measurements could also be taken of their physical 
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ihi combat with a ferocious lion. 


he is sometimes represented in 

нони in the lion's every feature and muscle, the 
king stands serenely with one outstretched arm grasping by the throat the 

king of the beasts, while with the other he thrusts a long dagger through its 

ens тучы кеу semper with shield and arrows, look 






horse, and the artist seems not only to have 

fearless courage and. superiority of the ruler over 
ዓመ an адоти trt him among his followers and slaves. 
Thus we find physical strength, courage and endurance embodied in the 
rulers of men; whereas the labourers were mere instruments for building and 
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‘It may not be out of. place - to draw attention to the wonderful 
ability shown by Assyrian sculptors in the representation of animals as well as 
‘of humanity. Great stress is laid upon the most prominent muscles, and the 
most mar ሽር ም es brute force are carefully observed. Anger, 

| y or despa are emphiasised. All the lines are fine and 





The dying spirit erocious energy of beasts are forcibly 
shown by dodikentionéhted; iytitietrical forms, clearly cut and full of 
meaning. Animal life, doubtless very abundant in those days, was better 
portrayed than the human form. | Though the study of the human body was 
never conspicuous in Assyria, yet the representation of animated animal life 


has never been surpassed and the Assyrians’ sculptural accomplishments in 


this line stand alone, even ања мачнун in realism, beauty of line, sym- 
нна 

Following the history of HOY didi upon stone, marble 
ec qistiub Әкеме, we are led from Assyria's high achievements to those of 
Egypt. The human body was to gain a more appealing recognition in the 
higher order of Egyptian works; but we also note that it was represented 
in sculpture only under rigorous religious rules that governed its exposure. 
Conditions of social life, aims and ambitions differed linde j in Assyria and Egypt. 
Man was still soldier and slave to hisruler. The duty imposed üpon him was to 
build and to go to war. Greater and more solemn monuments of symbolic 
sculpture however, were created; more fantastic and gorgeous architecture 
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gatherings, a world record uld b 
« * . would be created for the improv. the TACK mi Ыш жеуі» bnd sW 
_ v. Such an international blending , ical culture would undoubtedly 
| tend towards more harmonious relations and understanding between nations. 
ч К A to health and high: morals as well as the impetus. it would 
%. ё give to art and general የፍ p hardly be overestimated. Indeed a 
| *. + _ common, permanent meeting-ground seems essential for bringing together 
- ` . upon a secure scientific basis, all forms of healthy exercise, von амне 
а It is true that occasional celebrations of Olympic Games are being 
Ф increasingly encouraged by the nations. | It is also true that this is done at 
vast expense. Immense stadia, temporarily constructed for this purpose, like 
. the great buildings of International Exhibitions, fall into desuetude, and the 
records of achievements become scattered. Measurements and casts from 
| - life are not preserved in any such manner as might become of direct use to 
"ue the world at large. Moreover, physical development itself is not yet culti- 
vated in such a scientific manner as might definitely establish standards of 
health and beauty, with a full knowledge of the physiological laws upon 
жж ና . which these so largely depend. - | ی‎ 1121308 cen bo wreden 
' It may not be out of place here briefly to outline the history of physical 
development as observed through art and Хе цы ud pan xam HA 
' If we go back to the carly ages of despotism, we find man physically 
м strong, but cruelly and inhumanly treated, entirely dependent on kings and 
rulers. The wonderful Assyrian and Egyptian temples stand 












to-day as sym- 
. bols of human strength and endurance. We look upon the 
. built of huge blocks of stone that resist the ravages of time a 

ቤዜ” . sympathy for the great human endeavour and for the silent, downtrodden 
_ Slaves and prisoners who, lashed and poorly fed, were forced to give their 
lives to construct these almost superhuman- conceptions, The testimony 
. of their subjection to despotic rulers is graven upon these secular walls. 
Tall friezes of maryellous sculpture bear record with penetrating clearness to 
| . the vanity of the ruler and the suffering and entire subordination of the 
ው subjects. From the dim, blood-stained ages comes the appealing cry for light 
. and liberty. A confused understanding of the creation and of the Creator is 
. manifest in these symbolic sculptures. The spirit of God was barely dawning 
. in man, and was only vaguely understood by the leaders. Men were obliged 
. through fear to find the personification of God in the dominating power of 
_ monarchs even as children fear the shadow of some great object, mysterious 

y ን к іп the night. " . af $ or ostein bns ate ИМ! Eee бо hine маман) 






222 The history and ambition of these peoples are literally engraven.upon 
| . their temple walls with as much naiveté and as clear and sharp an outline as 
A , our children’s picturesbooks of to-day. „шум з.ы ss ዯ እጩጨሙጮ 
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ideals drawn directly from nature, infused with purity and refinement. Con- 
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body, they moulded into bronze and carved into marble. Poets sang its praises: 


| considered its development not only valuable, but indispensable 


to the inspiration of a healthy mind. Тһе architect could not conceive his 


animation and activity. ^ — 


i 


taken in them and the encouragement given them, prove in the clearest manner 


. how keenly the Greeks felt the necessity of physical culture as essential to the 


fullest development of physical and mental effort. Ав а result, we find sculp- 
tured forms of humanity, representing man and woman in all the divinity of 
their natural beauty of form. These marvellous statues seem to have been 
moulded by the very hand of God into inspiring lines. 

' We find in the Venus of Milo, the ideal of feminine beauty and womanhood, 
as in the Doryphorus, of Polykleites, we find the masculine form at the height 
of symmetrical beauty. Polykleites studied and created the Greek ideal of 
an athlete. His Doryphorus, a marvellous conception of refined human bea uty 
took, it is said, more than twelve years of labour, and during this time, he 


formulated the canons of human proportion. 


= “Not only did the Greeks create a new ideal of beauty for the human limbs 


| gnd trunk, but they designed heads that with their calm serenity and refinement 


express the very essence of intellectual beauty and dignity. The heads of 
Apollo and Zeus by Pheidias, and the celebrated heads of Hera, Athena, and 
others by Scopas are examples of this. 

"o Physical culture brought about this pure perfection of form. A natural 
love for the divine human body filled the Greeks with a just enthusiasm. There 
is nothing mysterious in Greek art, but an aspiration after strong and ennobling 


scious of the fact that God has created nothing more wonderful than man and 
woman with their eternal mission of righteousness, Greek idealism formed 
truthful conceptions of divinity, drawn directly from the human form, with a 
deep understanding of the divine purpose of love, truth and purity for which 
the body was created. ኒ ' 

"^^ As we follow the evolution of physical development, we find that the Romans 


_ ‘adopted the noblest of the Greek ideals only to corrupt them and to drag them 
- from the serene heights they had attained to the lowest degradation. Greek 
art, in spite of internal wars and political disturbances which were long and 


bitter, was in perfect harmony with the spiritual ideals of the whole people. 
But when the Romans conquered the country and subordinated the people they 
adopted the Greek art and religion, but could not support them by the same 


| " motives; thus the Greek works became a mere decorative feature and 
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| finest temples without decorating them with the noblest forms of human ` 


_ Greek Sculpture was facilitated by a close study of the pertect development 
that man had attained through physical culture and exercise, which in this 

` age reached the highest ideal. State and man were benefited. Body and mind 

grew stronger and more self-reliant. The great Olympic Games, the pride +. 
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ри ле а ከየ с сұра was at times n | 87 
45 d pain and always i imposing es rich with i 
the e creative spirit ee is found. feeling its way through confused. 

Pre pressing strongly d and upward, infused with (ከፄ desire to. 
animate and elevate the surroundings to sanie ес is інін 
power. The human energy, strength, courage and end 


` have been required still remain a marvel. As we stand before these solemn: ӛз 


symbols, their immensity and grandeur are almost · 


дее із BEA ва И Mos age уаш чоры mn E 


seems impossible to realise that they were conceived by the human brain and, >, | 


executed by the hand of тап. Н 

`. never been surpassed. Аоф Egyptian: sculpture did not depend entirely 
upon close study of the human body, it nevertheless indicates refinement . 
dignity in large harmonious lines. The absence, however, of. y sculptured. 
frieze illustrating physical culture. and athletics, is- felt. If 





practised, these were never made a рау "ግ ነሩ. ብ ተሽ 
progress. The character of Egyptian work is energy — that energy that · 


raised from the earth solid masses of stone and formed them into temples, 
statues and pyramids which yet defy time. . © .-  .”- . "irai bag 
Passing from Egypt to the classic Greek period, we, for the f 
indiana of art, come in contact with the human 80 
conceived and proportioned that the masterpieces handed down t ou К 
serve to elevate the conception of humanity. Nowi n great 
influénce of Assyrian and Egyptian art, the Greeks soon found the 
gods of these nations less and less inspiring to their own natures. Instead of 
+ combining man and beast, they found in the human form, pure a 








all that their conceptions of religious symbolism required. . азат шей. ы 


а Greece, physical culture was not only found to be essential to the 
public health and to the morals of the State, but such a deep interest was. 
taken in all out-of-door sports and games that the human body was brought 
to so healthy and well developed a condition that it served as model for the 
conception of gods. Тһе highly developed Mean impen gi еі 
and painter for the expression of their most bea iful and i 

ideals. It was used as a holy symbol and: we 'shippe ұдай; praisec 
» $ divine meaning: was found in its simple, пагтопі D T r 
dealt. with its symphonic, musical forms, id thse at the a he P 
became T" rre ate the ላዩ ወደብ] od, | 
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ire of a strong man. Yet i in spite of specially t trained masseurs, and distin- 
po d comb he R hl 
guished physicians who healed the wounded combatants, the Roman athletes 
did not become as beautifully developed as the Greek. Strength and courage 
were incited to destroy life until. the body itself sank into vice and cor- 

tion. 

But the very exaggerations of the Roman Empire have their meaning. 
By war and conquest the Romans gathered all that was of excellence into their 


ж capital and made there a central treasury of Beauty and Art. They became 


even over-rich by their robbery. But as without spiritual motive nothing 
can live, the body became overfed, overvoluptuous, vulgarly inhuman and 
degraded. % 

= As we pass on through the Middle Ages, when the world had agai 

become divided and subdivided under a multitude of rulers, we find that art 
was seldom inspired by strong, symmetrical forms. Under the powerful 
control of the Christian Church, the human body was disregarded, its per- 
fect development. not being ETC ME to mediaeval ideals. 

The new reli on required the expression of self-sacrifice, humble devo- 
tion to ideals, rr. manifestations and marked a reaction in all expres- 
sions of "Сет development and vigorous beauty. ;JBy*means of ап exqui- 
site technique, the whole range of human emotions was produced in art with 
a delicacy of touch and a depth of feeling that reveal the soul and penetrate 
the heart of humanity, nevertheless no general symbol of the human form 
was originated during the early Renaissance except that of the suffering body 
of Christ. With mortal anguish expressed in every limb and fibre, mutilated 
and bleeding, pale ands lifeless, with arms stretched out upon the cross of 
iniquity and cruelty, this divine tragedy was reproduced again and again in 
' bronze, marble, ivory, wood or colour. The painters and sculptors of the 
Renaissance in their realistic and carefully executed works, NU. W the 
pathos ofMife. The human body was then a thing to be sacrificed, almost 
to be ashamed -of and, hidden beneath folds of rich or poor material, ТОШ а, 
red, burnt or vede as in immense remorse to expiate the past, аы * 
the body did not belong to the soul, and were not conceived after the image 
of God. A " 


© Eo 
P. "We find that chaste refinement and immaculate conceptions were made 


7. 

n3 appeal to the emotional senses and the mission of life was changed into, 
one of abnegation. Mental and physical suffering are traced in the p cate 
lines of painting and sculpture. Devotion and self-sacrifice аге the dominat- 


ә ж ing th f high artistic achievements. Attachment to a new form of religion 


| - appeali to the soul, raised the standard of morals and created divine ideal - 


that sent a thrill of reyerence, fear and joy to the heart; but, with the exception 
cof works by Michael Aper and a few of his ОР no grand human forms 
“were created. Indeed, 
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we lose all direct trace of d abstract, ideally: deve- 


Дере" УЕ We find instead liehui yeils or heawparaperes serving to 
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only.served to supply an ever growing craving for ነ 
ambitions changed the whole range of social life. - 
Fake iua aco MP кесік қс 
and control of the Roman Empire, success and greed mingled with personal | 
vanity, ambition and cruelty, crushed the highest Greek ideals into 
disconnected forms. Success in the cruel subordination of other nations 
caused voluptuous vulgarity to sit upon the throne of art and a transformation 


took place in all branches of social life which induced people to look for 0: 


material gain, while the God within was almost — ae the оне 
the soul became silent. | > 


"Ж 


As Rome, with its thousand occupations nel ambitions, its innume- 


“rable disputes and wars, rapidly became the capital city of the world, the 


whole population was swayed like a troubled sea without time for quiet 
meditation, lashed by one emperor, caressed and pacified by another. Physical 
culture then took on another form. 

The magnificent Colosseum, the huge Circus Maximus and the Baths of 
Caracalla rapidly answered a growing demand for amusement and recreation, 
** [n three ріасеѕ: Cicero, ‘‘ is the voice of the Roman le most 
certainly heard : in cit "assemblies, in the Comitia and at the games and 
combats ". At these last, people of all classes gathered in great numbers 
for their орды] sloane. * Anyone who would gain popular favour, " 
says Dio of Prusa, ‘‘ must get not only jugglers, actors and athletes, but 
wild lions or a оныд bulls or even, should he desire to please the mob, 
that unspeakable thing, gladiators”. For. aras these, physical culture 
schools sprang up throughout the empire. . - 

The Colosseum and the Circus Maximus within a short distance of one 






| another, seemed to serve as lungs to which people flocked from the narrow 
streets to! breathe and be amused. Here horses raced and were sold; gladia- 


tors fought singly or in large numbers, among themselves or with animals; 


cred and publicly exhibited, in fact, every hideous form of cruelty was invented | 
and practised*to satisfy debased, unnatural desires. Wherever the Roman 
civilisation spread, there was the amphitheatre, «белар 889 same жылан д 


ideals that had originated and inspired it. ሯ 
Me < he Greeks in all their endeavours, struggled for an. ‘ideal ው attained 
it. Romans craved instead for cruel, vain diversion, and in these diver- 


sions CM human body was contorted, even hacked limb from limb devoured - 


ж ferocious. beasts or burned to ashes. + м 


Not that "the Roman people were without feel ng for the human figure, 
for, when Tiberius took possession of the celebrated statue of the Apoxyo- 
menos, a masterpiece by the Greek sculptor Lysippus. which Agrippa had 
placed in a theatre for his people, he was obliged by the mob to return it. 
This shows their pride in and of an ideally proportioned, nude 
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ives were tortured and given as food to wild beasts, Christians were massa- ና 
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. . " ረ ." * 
^ * Its immense stadia and gymnasia for men and women offer innumerable X 


ways and advantages for uniting and comparing the highest physical accom- 


plishments of all nations, for studying the games that have’ led to the best " 


development, for recording and preserving methods and measurements, 
for, diffusing throughout the world the highest standards of efficiency, and 

e r infusing into every human being the sense that strength and courage are 
essential elements to sustain a healthy, vigorous, productive life. 

Ф Every indication of the age points to a growing understanding of the 
essential need of physical development; to the necessity of endurance and 
Mes M for the fulfilment of the task imposed upon humanity : — that 
of "a nd ^ and Fs 
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HE STADIUM · 
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| E o js 5 ኒ 6 VIEW -or К 
b. D IPTION OF THE PHYSICAL CULTURE 
: AP .. © ок OLYMPIC CENTRE ^ Ka 
B . .% а, Р 
“ . As in the artistic centre a central temple was made in which to gather 
«togéther those highest achievements in music, drama, sculpture and painting 
that concentrate and forever hold up to heat of'the present and preserve 
for t re the permanent standards of auty and ከር intellectual inter- 
ኞ % pretations of life, and was surrounded with schools, conservatorium, librarẸ > 
| ` and museum, so an ‘immense Stadium was desi ned as chief monument of the 
M 4 "^ KE # » ы ж 
ріс Centre and surrounded by Gymnasia. | 
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is Stadium, in the ѕһарё of an» immense rectangle 8o0 metres long 
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ng in two Semicircles, is arranged in tiers of seats divided by aisles. <. 
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emphasise РУ moral principles rather than ወ real divine conceptions 
of the batty. created by God. 
In thus. ‘Tapidly surveying the evolution of Ni development, we see 
it rise through Assyrian life, change slightly in its transition through Egypt, 
reach on and produce the height of beauty and development in the imm 
conceptions of the Greeks, fall into utter degradation under the Roman 
never again to rise with the same purity of purpose. For many centuries it 
became subordinate, for though wars abounded, stress was laid upon the % 
inner qualities of the mind and spirit. 
Yet realising the great and noble impetus that physical culture ; gave to 
the Greek race, its essential value to public and private life, to religion and 
© art, and N that when the human body did attain a pure, harmonious 
' and healthy condition, the surroundings also became beautiful and "inspiring, 
one cannot doubt that the i image of God in man has always inspired righteous- 
ness, when it has been given the means to develop harmoniously and is 
825 by high moral ideals and justice. Thus We ‘cleatly see the noble 
mission of physical culture in the development of тай and of his ideals, and 
its ever deeper meaning in the progress of humanity, = hag $4 
In our day, with the rapid increase of population, "uie immense centra- 
lisations and frequent congestion in cities and in: -indasttial establishments, 
with the growing strain of mental life and the consequent physical E. 
it is evident, if only to offset the undue advantage given by these conditions 
to the E of disease and contagion, that the need of physical culture, 
becomes greater than ever before.» It is clearly to be seen that energetic 
measures must be taken; not only in hygienic impro әлегі, but, as the world 
‘progresses in the imposition of more strenuous . ligations and burdens in 
every day life, so that men апд women of all nations, may acquire more * 
* stre h and Ж locata to meet these ever increasing demands. | 
Жы, the tendency of the age is to encourage all forme ale physical 
| exercise, for it is becoming generally recognised that „an energetic mind ж 
= cannot give full expression to its power unless sustained jc a “Бого body. l 
This in itself gives courage, self-confidence and high morals. Physical cul-* - 
ture more and more demands world-wide recognition. Athletic accomplish Ж 
ments become of international importance, and undoubtedly the aim oele 3 
future will be to centralise its finest achievements. Ж э 
| nations increasingly realise the essential value of all ibat. of» 
science that aid the human desire. to develop mentally and physically. Scien- 
ибс principles become a surer guide to progress. Therefore, in oie h 
of the,vital importance of bodily health to the men and women of a nations - $ 
and wih , they belief that tlîc diffusion of internationally sanctioned ideals 
w ould.go far towards encouraging more harmonious ሕክ development, 
this "Olympic " or Physical Culture Centre was, ‘conceived. “upon a Бойы 
basis. e phá 4 ይ" ^ е “a 
* ው ` 
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Opposite the grand entrance is a monumental Tribune of Honour in the shape | 


of a Me à niche 50 metres high by 40 wide. Numerous large doors 
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STADIUM. -- ELEVATION AND GROUND PLAN OF THE TRIBUNE OF HONOUR 
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surrounding the building*permitof rapid exit. The whole structure is capable 
of seating between threé-and four hundred thousand people. In th tre of 
this vast open space, athletes of all descriptions may compete with one ano- 
thér, display to the full the excellences of their national characteristics, intro- 





‘duce their national games and, in competition, pw Ls ch e world th А 
of physical achievement, thus enabling/thenf to compare tl eir streng 
physical development and form world-standards. The whole interior o 
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Stadium is designed to serve for races, and such sports as require an 


. immense area, but when so deglred it can be divided and used according to 


the nature of the sport, or for presenting simultaneously games needing a 
lesser space. The exterior of the construction is developed evenly on all 


sides. A ground floor supports a first std тузо! Зеб, these uphold a 


plain wall and a top кестен. The. Grand’ гапо ; a three arched 
portico, facés from afar the emple of A1 across the ‘shag ed lake. Stables, 
trainers ባህ8፪16(5, dressi oms storerooms, occupy the four corners of 
the great rectangula 

























-rooms, stor 
ground surrounding the Stadium. 
de 


PHYSICAL CULTURE BUILDINGS Е, 


Even as "Umi up to and aiding in 
highest standards were deemed essential to the nei hb 
of Art, so it seemed impossible to conceive this ^hysical Culture Centre 
without the facilities which would lead up to and develop the standards of 
strength and activity, of which the highest examples should here be displayed. 
Therefore, closely connected and harmonising in line and proportion with 
the Stadium, two complete Gymnasia or Physical Culture Schools radiate, 
separated by wide avenues, lawns and shrubbery. The arrangement is simi- 
lar to that of the artistic centre in which the schools leading to the Temple 
of Art are further amplified and enriched by additions of a kindred nature 
to complete and beautify the whole. ; 

Inspired to some degree by the Baths of Caracalla at Rome and by others 
of colossal proportions, these Gymnasia, though perhaps larger than any that 

ve so far been carried out, have been carefully considered from the point 
view of bringing together all the modern requirements for a practic] and 
scientific knowledge of human development. They contain in-door and open- 
air swimming-pools, gymnasia, running-tracks, reading-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and lounging-rooms, Lecture Halls, Medical Examination-rooms and Bath- 


* rooms, Anatomy and Physiology Lecture Halls, Turkish Baths, a Hall of 


Casts from Life, briefly, all the requirements necessary for facilitating the 
spread of an intelligent understa Ming of the human body, and attaining 
the development necessary for individ L health and general progress. 

The plan of the two is almost identical. A portico forming a prome- 
nade precedes the main entrance. A monumental door leads int а round 
vestibule with a cupola. To might and left of this run the dressingerooms 
and lockers which ocgupy the whole length of the portico. The extremities 
lead through a pavilion, to the gymnasium on one side and to a covere 
swimming-pool on the other. The circular vestibule in the centre leads into, 





thë great hall, which on the other side opens on to a large open-air swim- ም 


ming-pool. The Gfeat Hall of gigantic proportions, is a sheltered promenadé 
richly ornamented with the finest reproductions of ancient and modern sculp- 
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* 
ture. Exhibitions may here be given under cover and bathers and athletes 
assemble after their bath and exercises. Ample space is provided for a Hall 
of Casts from life to be made from athletes, showing the development of the 
various parts of the body, when these have attained a sufficient degree of 
excellence to be worth preserving. This hall for keeping the records of 
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GYMNASIA. — LONGITUDINAL AND TRANSVERSAL SECTIONS 


measurements is closely connected with the medical and hygiene @@partment, 
for nothing is more valuable in the progress of physical development than 
records, for comparison and reference. The x Open-air Pool adjoins the 
great hall and occupies the same width. It if almost entirely surrounded 
8 a peristyle. Two pylons give outside passers-by a view of this portico 
and of the two handsome apses of the interior facade. 

Dispersed through the gardens on eitheraside of the Gymnasia and of 


, the great Stadium, are Out-of-door Gymnasia, Running-tracks, an Arena for 
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wrestlers and boxers, Tennis-Clubs, Base-ball Clubs, Skating Clubs; and a 


division reserved entirely for children, with apparatus, Kindergarten-grounds, 
Play-grounds and а wide and shallow Wading-pool. * * 


с 
"WATER STADIUM 


« 


Ll 


Jm 
қыт; ኣ.ሐ፥ : 
А great Water Stadium or Natatorium, completes the Physical Culture 


or Olympic Centre. At the two extfemities of the Natatorium, and making 
a terminus for two main avenues that unite the Art to the Olympic Сепце, 
triumphal arches, stand upon semicircles that project into this stadium. 
This great basin is suitable for aquatic and yachting purposes. Three s&o- 
ries of steps lead down to it from the land side. The extremities curve and 
the lines of the cürve are continued by a break-water. 

Wholly built in tiers, the straight part of the embankment forms two 
great popular tribunes on each side of a Tribune of Honour, from which the 
public and delegates from the nations can enjoy whatever spectacle may here 
take place. Boats can enter through three entrances. Two of these are at 
the extremities, and drawbridges, turning on a pivot, permit communication 
between the break-water and the land. The central entrance, opposite the 
Tribune of Honour, is ornamented by two colossal figures intended to repre- 
sent manhood and w omanhood in their highest physical development. These 
Colossi, raised upon well proportioned pedestals, rise to the height of 80 
metres. With extended arms and hands clasped, they form a gateway and 
raise two torches high above their heads to serve as lighthouses. These 
figures symbolise the equality and fellowship of the sexes, who tógether hold 






out invitingly the light which shall guide om dp of the nations through 


love, unity and peace to higher developm: 
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THE SCIENTIFIC CENTRE 
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Bus Centre, of circular shape, consists of a great™ 
Tower of Progress, four Scientific Congress Buildings, 
the Temple of Religions, International Court of Justice, 
International Reference Library and Bank or Clearing 
House, and of Institutes of Higher Learning that spread 
out on either side of the Avenue of the Nations. 
_A permanent centre for internatfonal congresses of 
science and economic research has not only been a 
UE moss n dream in the minds of the most progressive and intel- 
ligent men of our age, but it has seemed to them to be 
an absolute necessity for the advancement of mankind. Besides the possibi- 
lities of unlimited economy and of the prevention of financial and intellectual 
waste which such a centre offers, it would quickly bring to general know- 
ledge what the best minds of each nation are rapidly and surely creating 
for the benefit of humanity, and thus help towards developing those ele- 
ments in human conduct which draw nations nearer together. 

It is in the power of science to purify the world, to exterminate des- 
tructive germs from every nerve and fibre, to give strength and precision to 
all mental and physical efforts; and it is our privilege to be born in an 
age when all#mankind, drawn more closely together, seems to be desirous 
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d Surgery as well as 
one of the most urgent needs of 
international than disease and the 


= M ው ሓፍ the speed of transmis- 


ዐው = ө aggin መመ the adequate means, methods and 
_ experiments for combating not only such epidemics as cholera, plague, small- 
pox, etc , imperilling and destroying life, interrupt commerce, industry 
and t trade, but would combat deep-rooted maladies like tuberculosis, 
eancer, etc., the fight against which so greatly needs vigorous and concerted | 
терен М Moresver, by cooperation with the necessary legal authorities, 
- i lised, means would soon be found and enforced for the exter- 

nany fraudulent patent medecines, which are another source 
Я P^ adi to the health and energies of man. International support of such 
^an institution as is here suggested for the convenience of all workers in the 
great cause of human health, would on go far in reducing the amount of 
physical and consequent mental sufferihg in the world. 

Agriculture, commerce and i wood depend more and more for their. 
progress upon science. In a world-centre, the best methods might be studied - 
not only for increasing the fertility of the soil, but also for establishing the 
most rapid and economical system of በከ ከሰ of its products. In this 
way those regions of the earth, now lying out of reach of the more thickly 
populated centres, might be ብቅ into direct communication by land or 
sea. Plans of railroads could be studied for connecting various fertile districts 
which have not yet been brought within the radius of industrial activity, 
and where the inhabitangg through want of encouragement, still lack all ini- 
tative. It is true that an от сав Institute of Agriculture, which owes 
much to the munificence of the of Italy, has already been established in - 
Rome. But the representation of institution as of the other important 
national and international organisations that already do 50 much towards 
ር. relations and the knowledge of the world, in a centre common 
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of advancing on the h 


- thus not only preserve the results of many valuable researches which, 
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A common centre uniting all 1 
but promote the progress of ¢ 
ions to come togethér and h 


congresses free to meet wheresoever they pleased, a permanent centre v 
enormously reduce ‹ es by bringing many services under one inte 


tional management; i uld also collect the records of all congresse 5. 


| es of theoretical and applied science 
, and would enable the learned of al 





general organisation, run the risk of going astray when once a 
over, but make them easily accessible bapan of suitable cla 


arrangement. | 
Moreover, a Scientific Congress Centre in immediate connectio 


others, would at every congress offer congressionists the advantage not only , 


of molle their w-workers in their own paths, but those who.]abour 
in other fields of ffgman interest. At the same time they would have the 
opportunity of seeing the world's latest productions in art, music, drama 
and athletics, as well as in science, invention and learning. | 
Humanity multiplies, develops, circulates and progresses so rapidly that 
the demand upon science becomes increasingly imperative, not only for the 












formulation of abstract ideals; but for the furtherance of cooperative effort 


in all the varied and absorbing pursuits that occupy mankind% The heavy 
pressure of modern life requires to be lightened as far 85 possible; and is it 
not reasonable to believe that the means of simplifying and upraising, life 
would be enormously increased by some great world-cent ould draw 
to itself and assimilate the highest scientific achievements, and distribute 
them with great saving of time and energy? 

A great fountain of human knowledge such as is heri utlined would 
offer its ever flowing, varied streams of science to all mankind and spread them 
freely and rapidly throughout the inhabited world, and this would surely help 
orward that progfess ісі һе generations yet unborn will justly expect as 

; their inheritance from us, and which they will certainly in their turn continue. 
There is something very exhilarating in the thought, if we only pause to 
realise it, that science in the near future will provide for all man’s essential 
ee hed One may say that it is as impossible to fix any limit to the 
power and usefulness of inventive genius as it is to gauge the depths of the 
firmament. The tidal and ‘solar energies, when once turned to account by 
science, will place at our disposal a power which is practically inexhaustible. 
Nor is this all. Slowly the natural forces, controll science, are becoming 
man’s servants, and proving themselves mighty agents for good. There is no 







‚ mystery in all this. Evidently it was intended from the beginning, and we were 


created to discover and yoke to our se the unseen processes of nature. 
„ Knowledge and its exchange are needed, as well as its rapid diffusion. 
It is an undeniable fact that the present age is опе wich demands 
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| It is becoming more and more evident ted national governments 
are unable to secure for their citizens all the advantages of civilisation. 
Through the indispensable interchange in the relations of civilised life, each 
individual state is practically forced to avail itself of the advantages dileted 
by international organisations. In scientific and admipistrative proces§es the 
common experience of the entire world is enlistéc “ in order to obtain the 
móst satisfactory results. But it is especially in the field of criminology and 
sanitary administration that a large ከዝ e of international cooperation is 
necessary, for the protection of the lation and the pfóperty of the 
different countries. ` | 











The - menace from “ብ all nations continually suffer through 
their criminal and degenerate classes — a menace which passes from nation 
to natiom.and spreads from generation to generation — imperatively demands 
inte organisation. The close connection between crime and" mental 
and physical degeneracy in itself suggests how great the reciprocal advantages 
would be, if a world-centre for Law and Criminology appointed to study the 
causes and —P treatment of crime and degeneracy, were placed in 
immediate connection With a similar centre for Medicine, Surgery and Hygiene. 
Through ец cooperation, the proper methods for*safeguarding the innocent 
and, at the s; time, for humanely treating, and, if possible, reforming the 
offenders йк 1 be agreed upon, and so ойне recommended as to be 
enforced by the proper authorities. | » 

need only to think of the criminals who endeavour through vi 
lence uproot the foundations of all ‘6rdered society to understand » 4 
NE cooperation will be for the future efficiency of the 
protective service. Modern criminal jurisprudence regards owe. o 
атой, its lesser tasks; it concentrates its efforts upon the means of preven- 
üng crime. Hence денеің Бу по ie s exhausts all the forms of mutual 
assistance. Crime is organised internationally : the prevention of crime must 












therefore be similarly organised. 2 -ፋ 


At the present moment it is a curious contradiction in civilised society 
that a criminal may often escape punishment, even at times for the most 
grievous crimes, by leaving the country in which his misdeed was committed, 
and by going to another. There he may follow his avocation. А medical 
man, on the other hand, who for a life-time aims at relieving suflering and 
at lessening the destruction of the human family, is restrained by strict laws 
from exercising his profession or from studying special diseases in any land 
but the one in which he has received his diploma. 


Yet the medical science is on ove ኡ.. voa and one is the human 
Cx. to the study dE which it is Sr. “9 roblems concerning 
umanity, from the medical stand , occupy the - of the men of this 


profession only in one way from pole ርዕ pole. 
of nature which controls the отапа йу is one all ove ‚Ше 


"m. 


Surely, therefore; if thé law 
Carth, the 
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still more their sphere of usefulness * 





among the nations. ` ና 


€ > ^, 


The strides made of late by electrical and other applied sciences arot; ® 

enormous, and it is difficult to foresee any limits to the possibilities opening gy | 

before 86. A marve impetus has been given to social and commercial 

life, and this in otal to an immense development of technical арра- 1 

ratus and appliances. guiding hand of scientific invention places all 

humanity upon a surer moral and economic basis. These inventions meet. 

mental and physical requirements with such rapidity and directness that they 

seem to become the guardian angels Ko opem necessities, providing for 

progress and prosperity eyen in advance of the demand, — as thougli the silent 

‘artificer in human endeavours worked by an unseen light, ing every © 

need with unerring hand. It is certain that the applied sciences are of the А 

utmost importance mental and physical progress. Yet, the great ien- 

tists of our age assure us that our control of Nature's energies is only- begin- 

ning, that electricity is one of the primal forms of force, which as yet is 

neither fully mastered nor understood, that the future holds. numberless 

hidden possibilities, which through scientific study and cooperation will be 

disclosed, and that it is impossible to assign any limit to the inventions and 

discoveries that posterity will enjoy ^ Since all nations, to a greater or lesser 

degree contribute inventions of undeniable utility, and*since théSe are freely 

used for the benefit of all men, a world-centre for the promotion of applied 

science, and for the protection of invention would undoubtedly be of іні еее 

value in supplying demands from all-over the world. д б 
In view of the multitude of new arrangements created by th tant 

increase in means of communication and transportation, the need of unifying 

and harmonising the relations between nation and nation becomes more and * F » 

more apparent, and, of necessity, new laws are demanded for new conditions. 

Regarding points of international contact old laws greatly require to be 

emodelled, and in many s new ones to be made; and for this purpose 


















nothing could be more suitable than a permanent world-centre for Law and 


Criminology, in immediate communication with all the other institutes of 
centralised endeavour. 

፳ now becoming clearly understood that international legislation for 
the benefit of commerce, industry, labour, hygiene, etc., is made really 
obligatory by reason of the expansion of human endeavour, and the ever 
increasing community of interests. This must be based upon accurate know- еі 
ledge of all the conditions involved, as well ав шроп the human need of 
healthy mental and physical expansion. The beginning of,an international * 
jurisdiction has already been aia the wholéfrange of — à 
institutions, as "well as all classes of people are eagerly looking forward to 
the righteous development of a humane, protective, international code of | 
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\ . 
law of the world which co medical fraternity dedicated only to [ከር ' "T | 
" | study of this law of nature, should also be оле. s | 
7 ; ላ World Centre of Communication, in touch with the acknowledgéd а 
ч 9$ institutes. of every country, could easily ascertain the validity of every diploma æ 
presented to it for inspection. After receiving, from the proper sources, the 
generalities of each applicant, it could give a duly sanctioned certificate. The 
title that enables a medical man to carry out his mission, and that is a guarantee 
of safety to the human family, o ecognised by one nation, would thus 
e be acknowledged by all. His iin if acquired in the proper way, would 
then be a free passport for his wo one country, which is, the world. ኑ 
Likewise, refusal, after due investigation, to grant a certificate,#would be an 1 
‘international guarantee against illegitimate practises. 
| might thus review all the interests, both intellectual and material of 
civilised humanity, and we should ተክ ከ find in each of oen sein 
e . that calls for international action and organisation. It is only when full {Р 
.” advantage is taken of the possibilities of such cooperation that human activi- қ 
© des will be able fully to unfold and grow to their proper importance. If the 
experts in all branches of science could meet in a pérmanent centre, their ( 
EE contributions, through comparison and coordination, would lay a ደ 
% of E facts upon which, Without a shadow of doub ው whole of 
humanity would rise to a state of physical and mental perfection never hitherto ፡ 
conceived as possible. Indeed, the divine architecture of the whole pid 
v — "Quid gradually be revealed, and a Temple of Knowledge built, cro by 
the everlasting dome of Trath, опаё в which the generations would in undying .% 
succession be taught by the present and the past to look r 4 full أ‎ & 
assurance to the future. 
It is needless further to point out the immense benefit that such a есе S~- 
might be. 1 15 obvious that the saving of time and money would be practi- — % 
^ cally unlimited. The waste of * endeavour, the sacrifice , uman life b 
бр . ® would be things of the past. Individuals, no less than states, would obtain 
т their rights more easily through the иштее of the bonds of fellowship 
t. and love, — the one essential requirement in developing peace and good will, | 
| and in harmonising the many ways of bettering social conditions, that depend: я 
а h upon scientific and intellectual as upon artistic and physical culture. 
oe The scientific forces of the world, if brought together without selfish motive | 
ር E iius a harmonious centre, ad be — beyond all doubt — of immense 
. benefit to the present, and would leave to succeeding generations valuable 
records of their forefathers’ love and faith, and of their effort, in spite of all 


temporarily hindering . &ircumstances, to,raise humanity to a higher level of 
existence, both physié бы 2 peace —Masting peace — will 


follow unity of en ur as surely a follows night. 
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2. LARGE CONGRESS HALÎ ss: i | 


HOLDING 3.000 PEOPLE. 





ANNEXES WITH SIDE ENTRANCES BELOW. "ж 


8. SECONDARY HALLS 
EACH HOLDING 800 PEOPLE 4 


ANNEXES 
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and for the delegates of ie various 


and archive. gffices offices, ibitiongrooms in- 1. to é 
scientific collections and ЕЕ aired fo ill ing [os ibj 
discussed in the several congresses ; d i гё 
Medicine are rooms for pant 
in particular orice maladies. 
iously connecting the s መው ናክ of these buildings in order 
to make them fully capable of serving the practical purposes for which ux 
were designed. It is need that врасіов еч and сопу 


sation rooms have not 






not yet been actually toli l 

* that their sphere of usefulness would be very 

‘Every effort has been made i in the adi te ЎЧ plan such Institutes 

as would suit the | s of the foremost authorities in. 311 branches 

of learning; that they might r under the most favourable conditions, and 

ም that profess d teachers, as well as men and women ‘of сәкіге from all 

parts,of desiring to prolong or renew their studies under et. 
dance of the most advanced minds of the time, ри here pendia.” 

Immediate contact with the highest culture dmm: fal nations, 





the r Uam to believe ' 










reat ewe * cama in ining and ^ 


gt 


е 


would have the advantage of immediately br ning me iews and of” 


awakening inffhem a desire to acquire, through a many sided training, the 
power of guiding the future efforts of humanity. deut cm 

It would take a long time to detail all the e in favour of 
founding these International Institutes for Higher ^h ge S all branches of 
Theoretical and Applied Science 
cipal reasons тау be enumerá 






፡ follows: (1) to promote a closer under- 


ce, Religion, La and Letters. But the prin- , 


standing between nation and nation; (2) to bring all practical and scientific ` 





knowledge into a common centre where it could be tested, and prepared for 


general diffusion; (3) to give an opportunity to professors and teachers to. 


meet their colleagues from all parts of the world; (4) to form a direct line 
of communication for the spread of апа scientific achievements 
among all colleges and universities; (5) to bring the ideal a 
together in a world harmony of purpose and accomplish 
lastly, to spread truth and human aspirations freely and ra dly among all 
les. ^ 
7^ Further advantages would be : the practical stiggestions which world 
w scientific congresses could furnish upon all pressing subjects; the ready means 
of recording all progress made or suggested; and the proximity to the world 
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жа: semicircular йды Posi to the fact hat. 1 
Ж. ‘tional scientific congresses are necessarily similar, the ground-plans of the four 
buildings bear a close resemblance to one another. The main entrance Ё cing - 
the Tower leads at once into a vestibule of considerable proportions? To 
right and left are large, well lighted conference and lecture halls. In the 
centre of each building, between two inner courts accessible to carriages, is 
a great гео ла! Conference Hall with tribune and tiers of seats capable 
‹ “a of holding som 3600 people. These halls, of i imposing proportions, crowned 
; by well lighted omes, have been FERN planned as regards acoustics and 
7” СА communication. Wide corridors surround the four sides and lead mk. 
B $. s from the main vestibule to a very large library and reading-rooms, whic 
* occupy the whole rear facade. To right and left, and surrounding spacious ` 
courts, are ample and commodious offices for the permanent Executive Comittee, "d “ላ 
$a " ቋ፦-- є چ‎ ፡ ኙ % 
is "d i 
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n of "uie: vari; -the common. 
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1t y tending to 
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they might даа < onward in eng continuity to its own endeavours and 
ideals. Зуи : niyi Nae: Dr 


^ These Institutes of Higher PR ርህ ለ offer the attractions of | 
the Art Centre to all lovers of the Muses. It would be within close range 


of the Stadium and Gymnasia, of the Tower of Progress with its manifold 
interests, of the Reference Library, of the Court of Justice and of the Temple 
of Religions, and at the same time removed from all noise and disturbance. 
All this cannot but appeal to the aesthetic, the practical and ideal in man. 

^ "Such Institutes built upon the highest pinnacle of human endeavour 
would disclose an horizon of golden achievements, whose irradiance would 
illumine the ends of the world. If we can establish a centre where humanity 


des may unite in bringing its highest culture and noblest achievements, there must 


“кекке mg. d ee be found, fed and inspired by the Spirit of God. 


Sibi 


1S RFAGRIETION, OF THE INSTITUTES OF HIGHER LEARNING 


hs mil ከጨ upon the bird's eye view of the General Plan, these 





m situated on either side of the Avenue of the ҖЕ: and аге 
AUU ta 
А del: n all three centres as well as from the City, bv underground 


road avenues. As the requirements of the several sciences 


Ы іп апу detail. The whole was considered broadly as answering the 

uirements of theoretical and applied science, law, religion and letters, 
forming as it were, two great wings belonging to the Scientific Centre. An 
lea ይ. 15 suggested. Two great rectangles are laid out, and divided into 
sf or the buildings which are to be surrounded by gardens, fountains 
and w walks; while great care has been taken to amply provide for all neces- 
sary constructions. 
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» A world centre for the study of religions, with the scil object of 
seeking out the n. ы truths common to all, and of — the 
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backwards, even though we indicate ideals. We cannot bring гі dead to 
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inter ngresses would be immediately. regis- 
| Sp 'eserved in the archives. nm lo іе 0: зуы 
егу reason to believe that such Institutes, once established by 
reement, would greatly stimulate all intellectual, economic and 
scientific studies which will in the future be ever more to strengthen 
„ and broaden the philosophic, religious and political E эң of men. + ~ 
| | Study*in proximity to the other centres would promote the siia 
of knowledge from the Very germ of its creation. Scholars and students. 
could come face to face with their colleagues in all branches of knowledge. 
Our age longs for a new synthesis, and no lo turns to science merely 
for the purpose of obtaining greater material comfort, and more economical 
means of living. For science, like a strongly beating heart gives renewed: 
life to man; and he is waiting for her to give መ knowledge which is essen-. 
* tial to the. fulfilment of his great mission — the knowledge of how to. 
gather into a single unity all his scattered. — so that he may 
· hasten the world's harmonious progress.  - | iA 
Just as the present is guided by the strongest onergins: 5 the. past 
and by the sacrifices made by it, so the future must be lent a willing, strong, 
unwavering hand to assure its progress upon the broadest and most open. 









roads. It is evident that our age cannot wholly rest upon the achievements. 


of the past. However much these may appeal to the aesthetic, hilosophical. | 
or practical minds that with profound reverence and иг 3 appreciate 

| their meaning and worth, new truths must lead the way. 

| Ouryuniyersities and өнеді» amply supply us with the most exact infor- 
mation concerning the art, science, philosophy and life of the past. There 
have been and always will be centres for this kind of knowledge, supplying а. 
distinct need, offering great advantages to students and men of learning. 
Yet we cannot live and advance by this alone. New life brings new 
demands; and for these we must prepare ourselves. We cannot always point 


life again. We must create new ideals, and look forward and upward, 

assured that the fundamental aim set bef уге mem, is search after truth. 

There is something very uplifting in this assurance, iii ia the thought. that. 
all the greatest philosophers and men of science cheerfully expend their’ whole 
life and strength in endeavouring to leave the world a fragment — however 
small — of this truth, which is gradually leading us to the very divinity of 
our Creator, 

All common effort made towards intellectual culture tends to raise 
mankind as a complete whole, bringing together the rich and the poor, 
the weak and the strong in the arms of divine progress. It gives 
‘unity of purpose to human endeavour, purifies the mind, animates the 
soul, and diffuses harmony throughout the world. Nothing that i is righteous 
will be created by man in vain, and nothing that is ም will be kept from, 
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2 symbolism that © 


| е quse patti. Abd hel leas qa Maps; азу, 
jewelled sky, and imagined other realms divinely conceived. They felt that 





their God in reality must dwell above the firmament, in light and glory. i 


in dreams their desire to reach upwards is manifest. Thus we read in Genesis : 


' * And behold, a ladder set up on the earth, and the top of it reached to 


heaven : and, behold, the angels of God ascending and descending on it. " 

— As the human mind developed and through devotion and. prayer drew 
nearer to the invisible divinity believed to inhabit the immeasurable heights, 
divisions and subdivisions arose among men and nations because of differences 
of opinion concerning his nature. It was thought that spiritual and material 
development could not go together; in fact that the latter could only be obtained 


. through despotism and slavery. 


- - 10 glancing over the early despotisms, though many religious conceptions 
are expressed in sculptures so worn and obliterated as to be almost incompre- 
hensible, we distinctly feel the struggle of the human soul reaching upward 
from its material self; and even though in the earlier Assyrian and Egyptian 
ages, idolatry produced but few noteworthy works of art, it inspired later, as we 
know, онеш world's masterpieces in architecture and sculpture. 
haraohs were regarded as divine incarnations, the arbiters and 
штап activity, the creators and builders of people, who 
саг, helplessness and abject thraldom, were forced to accept such 
views of divinity as were imposed upon them. Yet their religious system 
was undoubtedly the motive that gave life to art, inspired a sense of mora- 
lity, modified political ambitions and caused some idea of equity and law, — 
even when the rulers who claimed divine rights inflicted every form of cruelty 
upon their subjects. 
The exodus of the Hebrews from the bondage of Egypt, inspired y the 
powerful insight of Moses, marked a determined endeavour to harmonise, 
through strict laws of conduct, almost every act of daily life with the purity 
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of spiritual vision. The Jewish sacred writings that have been the guide of 


millions of people, bear eloquent testimony to the strength of the search 


` after righteousness. The building of Jerusalem and the great inspiration that 


created the Temple of Solomon, are among the first records of a whole: nation. 


B s united for one religious cause, and striving to form a e - | 


‘fall of spiritual significance and rich in human aspirations. 


%-- ть Hebrews’ desire for righteousness and purity жэн 1%; “devon, Б 
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P G united and blent into a : an 
e, would da not be the most potent means of enlighteni 

ና” the soul of man and of revealing his Creator? 1) 

The essence of religion i 15 the e knowledge of f God, which is eternal life; 

and to bring together the world’s religious systems can but create a stronger 

faith. We ead i in the New Testament (Heb. I, 1.) ** God at sundry times 

and in di anners spake 1 in ume past unto the fathers by the prophets. " 
| Similarly Vishnu, the second. person of the Hindu Trinity, when incarnate as 
f Krishna, declares : “ Mankind comes to me along many roads, and on eyery 






who 





road Аһақфал арргоасһев те, оп that road do I welcome. him; for all roads 
are mine.” The simple grand truth of. these words | is unmistakable, and 
now people are beginning to realise that prophets belong 10 no one nation, 
but to all, and that scriptures belong to all religions and. not to one alone. 
LAC . In spite of the many varied forms. and symbols. which have. always mar- 


ፇ reasonable and scientific mind, that. iet the aln: times, humanity has 
. believed in one all-embracing | Eternal Power, to whom it has turned in love, 

worship and prayer. The divine spirit created the world, and jhi immortal 

conceptions v mg fill the soul of man v with a дін w hi { 


ጣዊ nearer to his ee "ior 
AE _ In the dawn of the сөк history, we ‘find man mar the- irre: 
ሆኑ е sistible forces of nature and worshipping them as symbols of divinity; and” 
WU man will always so marvel. From the beginning his desire has been to search | * 
V» for an invisible God, and when nothing else of sufficient. grandeur. revealed 


itself to his Wem ыы we find him bowing low i in reverence, worship. and 
fear to the sun, the moon, the stars, water and fire. AIL active, movi 

eleméhts became instinct ih mysterious divinity. He had no doubt of their 
superhuman power and might. They fed his mind with vital realities, 
thus it was natural that he should sing their praise and bend his knee їп 


worship. ак noiemb sd 






IT ч 25. Ф ቤል! all times. man has баша Пк grasped. at some. material ideal for ይ 
sl xri 4 tection and spiritual comfort. Symbolic images | in stone, wood. and clay, - 
Ж. ቃታ. ር ёл. grotesque and without aesthetic beauty have come down to us from 
4 E" istoric ages. Many of these, of terrible aspect, roughly carved and crudely 

ы painted were meant to inspire. fear; yet we can feel the confused concen- . 
А м ዖ уч ation оѓ thought that gave rise to such forms, and understand. the. mental 
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, Sethe dikeness of itself. The old poets had portrayed these mighty gods 

| and vivid realism that all men were awe-struck and wor- 
1 with fear and reverence. And the sculptor took up his chisel, 

from snow white marble he drew the perfect i of these gods 

the destinies of man and of the world. Seeing. God h ough man, 
 ከ8ፀፍሕ moni фонта as model, and fashioned his gods in glorified human shape. 

~ The Greeks felt the image of God in man. Their conception of the 

5 far more simple than the confused ideas of the Assyrians or of 





`` the Egyptians, who often felt the necessity of completing their representation - 


 wídivinity by adding the head of a beast or bird to the human figure. The 
dit, the. monkey, (the crocodile, as well as the sun, moon, stars and rivers 
jn turn to the Egyptians the deitys presence. For them the 
human body served as a useful machine and for the conyentional expression 
. of symbols. For the Greeks it served a higher cause : it was in itself the 
. symbol of divinity, and the tribute ae to it in art was the natural outcome 
‚ ofa truer intuition. o z 
ሺ 1 Thus, in Greece we find eink tate aet; tides ጣት sculp- 
ture derived their loftiest inspirations, their noblest development from reli- 
^ gion... When art is informed with spiritual motives it becomes both lovable 
and lovely. The Greeks found the highest expression of divinity in (һе 
idealised forms of man and woman. Their symbolism of gods and goddesses 
was drawn from the most perfect development of the human body, which 
they t with surpassing grace and andi and made adorable by 
hod purity of their conceptions. ..: ^ 
As time went on the Greek religious өне lost its primitive simpli- 
city and sank into a voluptuous decadence. We then find it swept by the 
- имин of world centralisation into playing a minor part in progress. 
222 Imperial Rome spread her eagle wings over the then civilised world, 


. and as they embraced a multitude of interests and ambitions, so they enfolded 


a multiplicity of faiths. Greek philosophy and. morals helped the Romans 
to form their laws; but their ambition to conquer the world filled their 
. mind and soul with schemes of aggrandisement, and all "— wires 
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turned to animals | the ape, the hawk, the beetle ai 'ocodile, which | 
they regarded as | vine manifestations claiming their on, and whose ` 
images. they carved in stone. In their study of man and o [the world, the 
Egyptians sought light in the higher spheres of Ж еге we have but 


the shadows, and they are the first recorded people анын іп. 


chemistry and physics contained the germs of modern scie " 


Persia's teaching of immaculate purity upon the most ideal йін Š 
| although externally different, was animated by the same earnest desire to ' 


understand God. < Good thoughts, good deeds, good words; purity of 
mind, purity of heart, purity of action ", this is ሰፎ key-note of the Zoroas- 


trian diets: Figures consisting of the тіннен body with many limbs, which : | 


were fashioned to symbolise the manifold powers of nature, extending 
rewards to the righteous, and instruments of torture to the wicked, testify to 
the incessant search for some outward and visible sign of man's inward and 
spiritual emotions. 

The Hindu religion, we know, has revealed to the world the most pro- 
found spiritual realities. It teaches the immanence of God in the universe; 
and hence the unity of all life : two sides of one great truth. Whence 
follows the corollary of the, brotherhood of man. These are the three funda- 
mental verities — the second and third logically — ч from the first — 
on which the Hindu system is based. | un 

India's realisation of the spiritual power of God grew so intense that 
men strove to subordinate body, senses and mind to the intuitions of the soul; 
which drew them away from the self with its inevitable suffering, to merge 


them in the life universal. This is the fundamental standpoint on. which the | 
Buddhistic teaching is based. Thus all phenomenal existence was seen to - 


be nothing but passing reflections of a single unity. The invisible became 
wholly the real; and so ardent was the desire to reach beyond all bodily 
limitations, that physical activity to a large extent ceased, and the value of 
life in the ond depreciated. кə 

We сап thus trace the religious systems of the ካዳ Egyptians, 
Jews, Indians, Persians and other peoples, but the task is far easier when we 
come to the Greeks. 

In Greece the predominant note in all moral, political and казыла 
achievements was supplied by religion, which inspired the righteous motive 
and the moral code essential to a strong and consistent life, and endowed 


God they felt in sii nature. These i in their search 1 Vela thing tangible, ` 


the latter with so spiritual and transcendent a beauty that all mankind can | 


clearly trace therein the handiwork of God himself. "nod 


The philosopher advanced beyond the poet in his search for natural 
causes, and conceiving the world to be a unity, justified the imaginings of 


the latter who with a strong, simple and heartfelt beauty, all his own, revealed . 


*ኔ ^ 


light, we cannot doubt that, from the first, however much religious 

ге differed in different parts of the world, there was implanted in 

ature the sense of devotion to some invisible, creative ideal. If this 
d not be seen or felt through the soul, then some material form of 

erfection had to be divised to embody the popular idea. | 

|): If we trace the history of image worship, from the faces and figures of 

he remote past, rude, grotesque and terrible, which tortured the imagination 





with a ghastly fear of the supernatural, down to the spiritual representations | 


of Christ, the Madonna and all the saints and martyrs, who have been 
depicted by supreme artists with all the pathos of suflering, sacrifice and 
divine beauty, in bronze, ivory and colour, it is clear that religion has in 
successive ages ranged the whole gamut of human emotion. And this only 
proves the more that the human soul reaches often pathetically towards its 
Creator through graven images, when it sees no other way of interpreting 
his will and power. 

. - There is no fault to find or criticism to be made of whatever form, 
symbol or material conception was devised, even from the earliest times up 


to the present day, if faith and confidence were inspired in the men who 


through these forms sought enlightenment. For we realise that at all times 
man has instinctively turned towards the Creator of the world with fear, 
trust and prayer, and searched through all material elements, if haply he 
might find him, in the assurance that the unseen Power is hidden in all phe- 
nomena, which are, in fact, its appearance-form ; — just as it is the instinct 
of the new-born child to feel in the dark for its mother's breast, so that, all 
unconscious, it may be nourished by the flowing milk of life; and there for 
protection, in innocent, unknowing confidence, to nestle its soft, delicate 
limbs close to the body in which it was conceived. 

... Thus it is that in all ages religion has uplifted the soul and comforted 
the children of men by its divine purpose. Moses, Buddha, Confucius, 
Zoroaster, Christ, Mohammed, all speak with the voice and assurance of the 
same God. Though in different tongues, in symbolism of varied kinds, the 
same God inspired all, and the same ‘‘ Kingdom " belongs to all. 


Were we to examine all forms of worship that have led the world onward, | 


should we not find that those of the East and of the West are alike everlas- 
ting rivers of divine truth and»inspiration flowing into the same boundless 


‘sea of eternity? Rich in sublime thoughts that pierce the night of ignorance, 
veiled in a purity so righteous and appealing that they seem the very mantle | 


of God, they gather together all humanity under their protection as one 
indissoluble whole. Beneath this spotless veil of righteous desire, East and 
West, North and South are met together. - Prejudice vanishes in the blending 
of the mighty, sacred rivers of divine thought which, inspired by God, flow 
through the ages, enlightening the soul. | | NE 
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Thus we know that through this гегу weakness, this very lack of spiri- 
tual insight, this very craving for worldly possession, a new religion, begin 
ning in the hollows of the earth, rose from an immortal grave into new. i 
and vigour. oy "METUO. CN 
. The beginning of a world centralisation of spiritual endeavour came 
through Jesus of Nazareth, who was the << Way " and the ©“ Light ». но 
light that penetrates into the depths of the soul and brings a truer knowledge 
of the divine nature by disclosing the unity of God in all humanity; and 
which therefore is the sure guide of man’s whole nature, as he reaches 
upwards to his Maker. 5% i ? 

He gave mankind such an appealing message from the Creator whom 
he called ** Father "; he spoke such comforting words telling of human 
brotherhood, that his divinity could not be doubted. Thus, as the Roman 
Empire was verging to its end, his teaching was laying the foundation of yet 
another empire destined to be so vast that the whole earth is not too large 
to be its pedestal. | "е 

When Pilate said, ** Knowest thou not that I have power to crucify thee, 
and have power to release thee? " Christ replied : ‘“ Thou couldest have 
no power at all against me, except it were given thee from above, " — and 
without this power, humanity knows that it can do nothing. Therefore every 
truth and power that the human mind discovers, every kingdom built by 
human hands, every energy in nature or in man, as coming from above, is 
not only of practical, but of deeply religious significance. | n 

We find the holy Messenger and Preacher of the new religion full of human 
sympathies, condemning no one. No prejudice, no malice found room in 
his great human heart; which seemed to be made of the essence of love and 
truth. When tempted by spies to speak against the imperialism of Roman 
laws, Christ, whom the Romans condemned to be crucified, replied with 
noble serenity : ‘‘ Render unto Caesar the things which be Caesar's, and 
unto God the things which be God's. ” | 

The attitude of Rome, and her persecution of those who, following Christ, 
would not bow down to the emperor and pay him divine honours as head 
of the State, are too well known to be repeated here. Yet it is of great 
importance to realise that it was owing to lack of spiritual power that the 
mighty Empire was destined to crumble into dust, and her proud monuments 
to be turned into mouldering spectral wrecks. : к TM 

The vast scale of her desolate ruins, the huge remnants of her mighty 
edifices, so full of the /acrimae rerum — the tears that belong to all human 
things — attest the majestic grandeur of the ancient Mistress of the World. 
In her maturity Rome stands an imperishable monument to imperialism, law 
and diplomacy ; but in her decline she teaches a world lesson of the insecu- 
rity of all human efforts that have no spiritual inspiration, herself a proot 
that we must be guided in all endeavours by the will of God. auque 
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o b x. ырен all. religions in a temple, built with ከ 
y the first stone of a temple, not кешш teils 





y eye, but to дыма crowned by a eli of inn dubios. 
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eut мена of ህች where all religious наба ие b ማረ 
together and studied comparatively, so as to sift out the underlying verities 
which are common to all, would be able to form а grand synthesis of the ^ 


highest conceptions of the universe and of man, put in a form to suit every # 


day s. A world-embracing religion, satisfying human reason by a true 
and comprehensive philosophy, raising art to its rightful and most appea- 
ling place in life, and using science as a foundation for the whole structure, 
would, it seems reasonable to think, finally crown its work with a noble 
morality. Applying the truths it had gathered, it would teach man why he 
should lead a pure and noble life, and why evil doing and evil thinking are 
against the divine order of things of which he himself forms a part. _ Satis- 
fying all the varied spiritual needs that continually emerge throughout the 
$i, om a mankind through life 









n that the religious system of the future will be a science, 

85 its foundation the great truth that Life, as. a mode of energy, is 
eternal, and forms a single unity throughout the universe; and it must be 
wide m to include metaphysics and psychology, as ‚ well as all the phy- 














. gSical laws, w in here, and which репе! уены in other 
*. worlds where ition processes are mmy Meu 

. In the divin ; kingdom, there are s and no outcasts. ‘In that 

айы household all аге in their Father's 1 /hen this truth has dawned 


upon all men (and upon the flower of editi. im every nation it is already 
dawning) then the conditions will become possible for a world faith, as d 
never h before, and the sense of the nity of, life, аса by т 
growing nobility of the indivi and rest nan eternal basis g divi 
truths, will usher in the long s er] 
.. ለ grand ‘Temple of Religions, ጨጩ ng the 
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prophets of all nations and all times, wo d E. а. | ogical and prac means 
of uniting the great world family, Mee of br z all ( | God's peop) der the 
protection of his divine spirit. An inex x Т less truths 






would flow freely out to the whole world, ca 
_tendeavours and of pure morals, and givin 
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^ | меб» обаа in the iei of the wo; ise poses b 
unite in peaceful, spiritual relations; never was religion more valî 


must be a spiritual basis to all the forces that move the world, 
man's strongest efforts are wasted, and his best powers. enslaved. A defin 
> religion isa necessity for human well- “being; to inspire highand righteous mo ils 
ж and to give undying impetus to man’s noblest aims; and aided by science ми 
philosophy, it will ever seek to draw nearer to the truth. ል 
It should in no wise be forgotten that science is one of the surest ways 
of strengthening faith and inspiring devotion. It raises humanity mentally 
=~ and physically to higher spheres. It reveals the unity of force and matter, 
а ' as far as we can penetrate, throughout the universe, as well as the great truth 
of the essential unity of all things. It is certain that politics and art will be 
inspired by it, and that humanity will learn to feel more definitely God working 
through man; for when he is found to exist and give all power from within, 
then he is seen and felt through the deeper senses of the soul, and is under- 
stood in all human efforts and in all visible things. Science, more completely 
than philosophy, proves ‘the power of God, and brings us more directly into 
contact with it; therefore we must accept scientific facts. Science strengthens 
our faith, and reveals ever more clearly the laws governing. the inscrutable 
power which is objectified in ourselves and in all external phenomena. We 
live in an age of science. Nothing that it produces but was forésgen by the 
Creator. Through science new light and assurance are given to man, and, 
as his faith increases, so does his consciousness of being part g the eternal 
energy that gives life to the universe: 
We live, not in an age of les, "i f miraculous Ioa le 
in so (tide these are benefici all man Жы, so are they righteous and God 
given. These miraculous accon Морони carry with them the objective proof 
of the divine power. It is therefor us to welcome every forward step, 
both for ተ and Гог өзг 5 hose inheritance will чв enriched 







è by our work." ; ቅፍ .+፡፡፡. | кше” 


ይ > The acknowledged need of collaboration in омаде س‎ indeed, in 
gw П human endéavours, compéls us to-have recourse to centralisation. Ву this 
яф | human efforts ande n be minutely examined and considered, 

፡ . and all e ша а man's eption deity eliminated, and an инф 
mate’ harmony reached that*will draw us all towards a higher and nobler 


existe % Я ги аз | 
тайы» this higher existence, through the eternal gates that separate 

the finite soul from the Infinite, all aes must pass and approach the divine 
1 ngle unity, even as they were conceived from the beginning. 
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the present day, for it is now better understood than ever before th: Я th А 


omes eae love and unity. They are guided on the path of 
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bled souls who 


thinkers and prophets of all times. . №. £e > 
» All sources must be drawn from, and all spiritual moti teach 
condensed into a clear, comprehensible unity, which, aboun in d 
truths, and ull of human sympathies and love, will become our guiding star 
through life, nfolding in its light all humanity as a single being, drawn 
close to its Creator. f 


This Temple of Religions was designed for the purpose of obtaining 
» © from all nations their highest conceptions and symbols, to the end that these 
may therein be studied, understood and appreciated. Large galleries are 
arra r housing the emblems, tokens, vessels, etc. distinctive of the dif- 
iths. > Libraries are provided fof housing the archives and sacred 
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| fere 
. | writings of all nations. Spacious Conference Hálls open their doors to the 


pi 


* whole world, inviting science, philosophy and art to join hand in hand in 

. completing the teachings of all the seers and prophets of old. Cohgresses 

pa could continually be held, and the deeper and purer motives of all religions 

would be clearly brought to light in the endeavour more fully to understand 

the rich virtues and divine mission attaching to each; whereby a broader and 
nic feeling of brotherly love would be generated. 
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As will be seen by consult the plan of the Scienti a the 

Temple of Religions and the International Court of Justic i 
9 a 92% 

cally placed at ап equal distance to right and left of the "Tower: о 

and a wide, open space extends in front of them. These are the g^ largest 

and most impressive buildings of this Centre, and they resemble each other in 






* 


general plan and silhouette. They broaden slightly መሳም“ rear, and, 


ያ "፪፪ a ins acade to the Tower. A wide flight of steps leads to the * 


main entrance which opens into a spacious rotunda. Above this rises an 

imposing dome, much higher than those of the Scientific Congress Buildings, 

supported by a colonnade and crowned by a lantern. Broad vestibules and 

two semicircular conference halls curve to right and left of the rotunda. 

» The central part of the Témple of Religions is occupied by an 1 nse Con- 
ferencé Hall in the shape 25% n elliptical amphitheatre. This hall, under 

a low dome, somewhat similar in form to that of the Auditorium in the 
Temple of Art, is capable of holding 5 ооо people, and like the latter has 
» been carefully studied for its acoustics. A broad corridor completely sur- 
rounds the hall, and numerous entrances and exits allow rapid circulation. 
Following ae iiu, which upon the outer side opens on to courtygrds 
ad and gardens, an immense oe s ced which with adjoining reading- 
rooms, constitutes the, whole rear’ of the building. These offer ample space 
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of the great teachers of religion from all countries will be placed u n the - 
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INTERNATIONAL “COURT OF JUSTICE 


БА 
әс pa በክበበ the whole conception of this world-embra- 
cing centre upon the strongest lines of human necessities, it is evident thet 
an international Court of Justice could not be omitted. - 

The fact that so many beneficial international interests are already defi- 
nitely organised and recognised as 1 ло progress, and that many 
separate institutions, situated in di t parts of the world, are internatio- 
nally administered, points. strongly to the advisability that Ae decision of 
controversial questions between them co an international head. 

a be said that there has never been a general and concrete 
plan fo the governments to deal with the ever growing develop- 
иранда, either to protect thei 
their just causes. Nevertheless all nations, dire ig @ in 
by their existence. Without a definite plan uniting th = 1 E endeavours, 
centralising and studying their motives, it is hardly, possible to obtain the 
full. "— these international bodies or to formulate just laws. ж proteet 
them. 

Indeed the necessity of енгенін international laws for the rightful 












ዚአ of the manifold interests that equally affect the progress of 


all nations, becomes more and more evident as being one of the most vital 
obligations for the prosperity as well as for the peace of the future. | 

_ Laws based upon a world community of interests will ever be sought for 
in the future development of science and culture, industry and transporta- 
tion, and should, not the whole be administered by the governments in 
unison, since the ts realised are ብ o them ай? 
und, established to supply this 
Mirco vital demand, far from hindering, "коша “undoubtedly develop 
the personality of states by facilitating their intercourse, their industries, 
their commerce and their social progress. ይል W ‘protect these, could not 
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their utility, have become international, should be internationally protected; 
istrati laws, a common centre and a great Inter- 




















national take. That it will righteously develop through interna- $ 
tional cooperation, is evident. That there should be a centre of communi- 
cation and action, a pears. obligatory. That such a centre should find the 
best р ነር for its growth in immediate touch with a chief interests of 
humanit cen lised is, it may be said, certain. - 2 

~ Mo over until such an international Court of Justice is established to 


protect peoples by broad and just laws, armies and navies cannot be. aban- 
‘опей, and the support of these is such a heavy drain upon the nations that 
they are continually held in an irritable state of mutual repulsion. 

-But when an international tribunal, endowed with the highest moral 
authority has been organised to administer international rights, it emgage 
to say that there will only bë the need of an army and navy of pa to 
perform the function of international police, supported and respected by the 
whole civilised world. — ^ | 
22 The more rapidly the creation of an international world centre of 
science and higher culture сап be pushed forward by public agitation the | 
more surely and swiftly must a true means be found for establishing peace; 
> t was in consideration of these facts that an International Court of © 
Justice was placed in the very heart of this ‘“ International World Centre of ` 
Communication ”. j | % 

` DESCRIPTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Ы 


| This Court of Justice, though resembling the Temple of Religions in 
elevation, has the practical changes made in the nd-plan as are suited to 
dts purp | In the centre, a large Court for General Meetings and four 
lesser Ci branching from it take the place of the immense central meeting 











study was given to making a commodious, practical interior of sufficient size 

to embrace the vast requirements that such a Palace for the convenience of 
all nations, should need, and to keeping the whole exterior very harmonious 27 
in line by the use of such proportions as make a quiet but monumental effect. 
^"^ The tall and majestic dome is conceived as crowned by a large winged 
figure in gold bronze of Justice, as a balance to the statue of Peace upon the 
opposite Temple of Religions, and the facade as decorated with Statues of 
ithe world’s great legal authorities. | +4 
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be formed by disloyalty to State aws or sovereignty, but could only be 
originated by universal cooperation and enforced by international adminis- 
tration. It may even be said that states refusing to cooperate in the protec- 
tion of public health, and all world-wide economic and. scientific interests, 
would only produce a stand-still in their own countries. When scientific or 
economic interests have so grown that; in order to succeed. and develop, 
their operations must be extended over numerous national territories, such 
interests can only Ве effectively regulated by international law. . . 
It is natural to lieve that as soon as some adequate machinery i is inter- 
nationally sanctioned and established to facilitate the human need of expan- 
sion in all these branches of endeavour that this will ‚give expression to the 
public conscience. And surely a tribunal aiid, international sense of 
justice, is a surer means of establishing equity between nations than war 
which sacrifices lives, impoverishes countries, stagnates commerceand transpor- 
due while mental and physical activities suffer incalculable loss. Commer- 
cial and industrial intercourse could be facilitated by the absence of irrational 
local differences in legal matters. Unfair competition could be prevented by 
the uniformity of national regulations, which would place competition, the 
world over, upon a higher plane, and would check the granting of entirely 
inequitable advantages to enterprises that are often created s some only to 
‘deprive others of their rights. 
™ Surely transportation must in the future be uid more and more by 
international cooperation. What for instance, has become more international 
than thé transatlantic passenger, mail and ded git traffic? Millions of lives 
are each year exposed to unforeseen dangers upon the several oceans. Com- 
panies and corporations, located in different states, undertake their transpor- 
tation. Certain laws and regulations have been made obligatory, yet 
still accidents cause the loss of life, depriving people of all nations of their 
near relations and clo: iends, Тһе whole world is made to feel that it 
is-indeed but one, grea family; whose sympathy goes out to e silent 
sufferers. Again javerdnional law has behind it the great voice | humanity 
appealing for protection, and the answer to this appeal can be greatly facili- 
tated by international cooperation,” b 
Adequate "international laws can ake be boni өленің universal 
agreement, and. these can only መ obligatory when the demand for 
international rights, for the just protection of life, food, health, communi- 


H cation, etc., becomes imperative. These interests, vital to human progress, 
' go beyond all state borders and beyond sovereign power and control. They 


are universal interests, common to the higher development and progress of 
man,and therefore Бош be dealt with by a ው of the Tn casti 
of men from all countri 4 
Моге and тоге the world stands in need p just and EES he 
tions in the transaction of all human affairs. Interests which, by virtue of 
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> strenuous arm to keep pace with its E wies that eve г heavy: 


‘folly П the pres ork to lay down. It can only be said that some 
Р. sort of internát DERI regulating and handli uch a 
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The diffusion of humanity forces industry and соттегсе. 











are thereby brought to bear upon the wee % % 
The increasing difficulties which the countriés*hayé i 
tional exchange ly prove that an internationalium 


of money is essential. 







% 

Hes ; maturing, 
Sum by the corrup- 
tion of exchange, than of gaining a thousandfold more Ву creating a money 
standard that will facilitate industry and commerce throughout the world, aid 
their development and protect their rights, as well as relieve travellers of the 
“ጃጃ፡፡ losses and annoyances due to differences in exchange. 

as the need of a simple and unified system of weights and mea- 
sures has led to persistent endeavours universally to establish the metric 
fogs so the complications of an une money standard has led statesmen 


d bank directors from all countries tot ‚ the utility of creating an inter- 
national currency. 


.- Therefore it 15 casis to foresee that some international agreement 
must ;sooner. or later be arrived at. An International Bank or Clearing- 
ted" upon neutral ground, supported by international shares and 
















- contri ıs to meet these requirements in a simplified and just manner as 


ce the complications of exchange, has been discussed, and its 


^. pfactical desirability has been made evident. 


‘what form such an institution should take, would be presumption 







. Therefore an impos 
x this centre with the 


69] y be arrived at and that such an 
lor relations. It is certain 


Ж ቀ REFERENCE LIBRARY 


« 
አ ን NEUE coop енор the HDR task already begun and 
manifestly еш тоа 2. e nation, of gathering together the catalo- 


all lands could be achieved. Thereby the 
e could gradually be brought into view. It 
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is evident to what extent such a ibrary, ting, ¢ 
plying information concernigg all ошен! їп 
ting the exact location of all rare ревно lighten the 
work of research. With an immense €conorfly of effort, it would render the 
knowledge of the world accessible to all workers in all countries. 

Тһе incalculable value of the work'to. be achieved in unison, prompted 
the placing of an International Refer ence Library in immediate communica- 
tion with the palaces of Science, Religion and Justice, the Tower of Pro- 


gress and the Institutes of Higher Learning. › 






INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY AND BANK 
OR CLEARING HOUSE 


These large structures form the last of the imposing palaces which sur- 
round the Tower of Progress. Their principal entrances face one another on 
either side of the large avenue leading to the city. Seen from the foot of 
the Tower they will appear as a pylon, framing the entrance of the vast Con- 
gress Square. These two buildings, though like the Court of Justice and the 
Temple of Religions they are to some degree similar to one another in general 
plan and in elevation, are technically divided and spaced to meet the diffe- 
rent requirements they were conceived to answer. 

Both Bank and Library are surmounted by a dome vertically bisected, the 
parts of which, symmetrically placed opposite one another, cover the chief room 
in each building : — a vast semicircular hall which is, in one, the Exchange, 
in the other the Distributing-room. To right and left are galleries and spa- 
cious offices, opening into courtyards which give abundant&light and air to 
the various administrative offices. There is also in each an ample conference 
hall for international gatherings, and in the two buildings respectively, great 
safe-deposit vaults and fire-proof store-rooms. 


THE TOWER OF PROGRESS AND WORLD PRESS 


Towers and spires have throughout time with silent dignity marked the 
progress of humanity. They have denoted the pride and ambitions of peoples 
in all epochs, their strength and their faith, their hopes and their religion. 
The higher men conceived the obelisk, the minaret, the tower and the dome, 
the more magnificent were the results. Spires, domes and towers represent 
a human appeal, and typify humanity reaching upward from its earthly toil 
and strife towards a higher goal. 

As we read the sacred scriptures, we find a record of human endéavour 
so colossal in its conception that it invigorates the imagination, and this pre- 
cious record of men striving to build a city and a — whose top ^) 






SCIENTIFIC ша с 


è : ም 
d essential to all peoples and nations, and a ce оша Bose 
by infernational cooperation? In же 2-5 "жілік е highest authori- 
{ ties in all branches of science, medicine, law, religion, economics, industry, 





























| education, a World Press would form 8. ul, clear World Voice, vibrat- 
"е ing from the very heart of a centre іп which all nations could impartially 
be represented aaa 5» Ж: 2 к али 
^ ¥ Though independent nev various parts of the world 
i and press associations ee countries, there 
7 seems to be the growing n the commu- 
ቋ nication ኳ all events ai ET ) d controlled 
tO supp the nals of every 
" ational እ 3 ዝሩ € o would surely 
4%; sing and wo . 108 prac 1 utility would be 
қ መር y the greatest neces- 
а Centre of he whole sub- 
> à j 110 Foy: 
с 1 г 
9 28 he Soaring hi "ሮዕጠ- 
© %6 d thus Бет e world and as 
| ted. Dz 114 be published 
cooperatio: greatest value to scientific 
it lar, ounced during congresses ” 
r advantage of immediate publ d circulation, spreading 
the prs itia: investigation ye Morters could 
continually rece nformation directly fi fr - authorities 1፳ all 
departments. . | 2 | 
е: This Tower SEP ogress was Ci | of. 1 utility to men 
5 of all nations : — to record their requir cm nd to plead their causes, to 
protectithe inventor and the worker and ti k after their essential economic 
f needs, to be the intermediate between ihe ipei and the labourer, to pro- 


tect their rights and to plead their case before the world, to increase the 
development of hygiene, to make possible more elevated social conditions, 
and, above all, to uplift the oppressed and to harmonise all human efforts. 
' |n the numerous offices of the many stories of this Tower, the well 
organised international societies that already exist could unite and find ample, 
airy rooms and every modern appliance and invention for rapid communica- 
tion, at long distance by means of the Wireless System of. „telegraphy, and 
* with the private and public conference halls of the surrounding Congress 
Buildings.» Should the members of the Red-Cross, for instance, occupying 
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reach mme. ndicates ін 
sometimes be, Bards 
This: очі ااا نزک وی‎ አህ) morti and a tower 
whose top may reach unto heaven, and let us make us a name lest we be 
scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth. " Even as, ‘‘ the Lord 
said, Behold the people is one and they have all one language, and this is 
чый they Беріп to do : now nothing will be restrained from them Ибну 
have imagined to do, " 
- Though these people have left us vis: у of their sapien 
accomplishment, and have been scattered over the face of the earth, yet the 
desire to build a city and a tower grows ever greater, and the reason, funda- 
mentally the same, is to unite all human efforts and attain the kingdom of 
heaven from በ ውች and not from without. ' 
Nothing that the human mind conceives is without reason or divine motive 
power and attraction. We again conceive our city and our tower with the 
endeavour to unite the ambitions of peoples towards one grand. ጨም 
cause, drawing them from all parts of the earth to facilitate their ex 
በዉርስ unity and fellowship and to secure their aims upon broad, human 
lines. Notwithstanding the confusion of speech, we have a ыр Ps ፡ 
pose that has a silent, unspoken language of its own. A 
The greater the ambitions of men become, the higher must шы symbol 






reach ; the nobler their faith, the further, through enlightenment and truth, must. . 


the light therefrom radiate: until the darkest parts of the world are iiim ባወ 
by the divine insight and genius of man. Truth, Love and Justice should 
spread from the Tower we build, expanding their radiant light through all 
"humanity, and a»powerful voice should ring out with faith and assurance, 
freely distributing knowledge to gratify the great human desire for advancement. 
If this Tower of Progress can unite men's efforts and stand through the 
ageseas a symbol of human love and growth, through it the Kingdom of 
Heaven may more securely be attained. With faith in a righteous cause, 
nothing can Ф4евігоу теп 5 endeavours. “We begin again our Tower with the 
purpose of constructing a symbolic monument. This, like an appealing 
human arm, reaches from the earth high into the heavens, not with ua vain 
desire for dem or reward, but to construct a symbol of truth and б 
that shall unite the endeavours of all nations. 
In this building science contes to our aid and facilitates our end: aim. 
The higher we construct, the more science comes to our assistance : the 
conducting antennae, like finger tips above the clouds, lead the invisible 
currents of human endeavour down to the powerful lungs of the World Press, 
which again with magic rapidity, breathes throughout the world the record 
of human accomplishments. and desires. ' 
The many advantages of a World Press forming the heart of an Interna- 
tional World Centre, are obvious. Rapid and reliable communications are 






| their rooms on the fortieth story, care to hear a confergiace taking place in 
i the large Hall of the Medical and Surgical Congress Building, they could do 
+g ; so through the electric receiver that conducts the voice of the lecturer to all 
parts of the: Tower and of the surrounding buildings where connection is 


ж, GROEND PLAN OF THE TOWER ОҒ PROGRESS 
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desired. All these palates, almost adjoining, are nevertheless connected by 
rapid underground communication, from centre to centre, from library to 
library,etc. Books and small parcels can be despatched at an instant's notice 
by pneumatic tubes. The whole structure of the Tower is of steel, stone, 
cement an ze, even book-cases and doors being of these materials, and is 
heated from outside centre which Gin be regulated according to the demand. 
In fact, every modin scientific invention that conduces to comfort, safety 
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е ር cording the advancement and ram of Ti Жеуге; and progress. 
о! the conception of this great Tower ‘mane appear too idealistic, it 
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was yet built upon a practical and scientific basis. · It is like а beeshive to 
which would come the honey extracted from the richest flowers of progress to 
be again so distributed to humanity, that sweetness and virtue may return to 
the world of human needs and desires. In fact, the whole structure of the 
Tower was conceived as a living, vibrating organism of steel, bronze and 
‘stone, reaching high into the heavens as a mighty human arm imploring the 
invisible Divinity for Light, Protection, Justice and Truth. 
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t THE SCIENTIFIC 
the reog rooms, the railway stations and the wireless telegraphy bureau, 
afford accommodation in groups of private offices for the international dele- 


gates of the Press. Here editors and the necessary staff representing each 
country, could assemble, and obtain information from a central source 
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SECTIONS OF THE TOWER OF PROGRESS 
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continually supplied by incessant communications from all parts of the world. 

Moreover, the succession of congresses in science, art, education, sport 
and social movements of all kinds, would offer the Press the opportunity 
of following every phase of the latest achievements, in whatever country 
they might originate. At the same time, all branches of activity would have 
the advantage of being swiftly and duly reported to the people of all nations. 

Above the Great Hall acceded to by the four monumental doors bet- 
ween the pavillions, an Assembly Hall is designed for general meetings. 
Above this begin the many stories, planned in four sections forming suites 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE TOWER OF PROGRESS 


The Tower standsřupon a circular base in the centre of the vast Scien- 
tific Congress Square, and rises to the height of some 320 metres. The 


ground plan is that of a cross within a circle. The waters of the ** Fountain 


of Life ", which flow through the Avenue of the Nations, surround its base. 
. % £ . 

A circular moat is traversed by four ornamental bridges that lead to а terrace 

at its foot. This terrace covers'an immense underground story and a Баѕе- 


ment. EOM > 

Upon the terrace level, a circular hall forms the ground floor. It is • 
entered throu gh four monumental doors which correspond to the four bridges. 
For ceiling it has a cupola 40 metres high. Twenty four lifts lead from this 
floor.to the second terrace above it. Between the four monumental doors 
are four circular pavillions of seven stories each. These contain commodious 
and airy. offices. 5%” 

Above the first is а second, smaller hall of the same shape. This 
opens on to a peristyle promenade from which a view of the surroundings 
may be obtained. From this hall the Tower rises with one sweep to the 
summit, like a round column diu more slender towards the top. A cen- 
tral supply of sixteen li ts ascends to the uppermost floor. The many 
stories are ай” divided into four sections, and each section contains a 
complete suite of offices. Between these sections run corridors in the shape 
of a cross ending in staircases. The top story projects slightly above the 
lower ones and forms quite a wide terrace, with four lanterns at the sides. 
Still above it rises a spire topped by a cupola and lantern. From this point 
a powerful light may project its rays over the city and surrounding country. 
Apparatus for wireless telegraphy is abundantly supplied. 

The basement of the Tower communicates directly with two branches 
of the Underground Railway, three stations of which open into the Congress 
Square. One of these branches, running upon one level, communicates 
with every important building of the entire International Centre; the other. 
upon a lower level, with the Railway Station and all parts of the city. ! 

Beneath the first terrace of the Tower, the underground story, of colossal 
proportions and well lighted from above and from the sides, is dedicated 
to the installation of printing machines adequate in size and capacity to 
serve the purposes of a World Press, producing daily, weekly and monthly 
journals in many languages. Like the upper stories, this vast space is 
divided into four sections, which may be subdivided according to the requi- 
rements. Special lifts connect it with the four corner pavillions of seven 
stories each, which buttress the lower corners of the Tower. 2 

These Pavillions, furnished with airy offices, and closely connected with 
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of offices. If desidered, however, these suites, can be divided into smaller 
groups or single rooms. These offices, offering the fullest advantages of 
light and*air as well. as the magnificence of a view over all the surrounding 
country, can be heated from an outside centre, in the manner shown in a 
foot-note and, dia accompanying the « City ». They are planned for 
the convenience p. nd or still to be formed International Associations 
that desire the economy of time and effort afforded by immediate commu- 
nication with affiliated interests and by centralised management. 

Thus this Tower, though colossal in its proportions and honey-combed 
like a bee-hive, 38 planned upon wholly practical lines and for definite uses. 
It is conceivéd mottonly as the central monument of this International Centre 


and City, but as symbolising the Epoch of Unification, through world 
concentration of effort. 
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lT may be said that the grouping of huts or tents in 
` order to house tribes and to protect them, both from 
the natural elements and from outside enemies, was the 
modest beginning of city planning. It may also be 
added that fixed enclosures, hindering tribes from free 
roving in the open air, gave the first opportunity for 
the development of disease, and all the evils that conta- 
minate body and mind. It is now well known that more 
lives have been destroyed by lack of light, air and 
cleanliness than by invading armies. 

*Early history and modern excavations prove that many notable cities of 
the #past were designed upon definite and comprehensive lines. Others 
grew up at hap-hazard. Some five thousand years ago, the Egyptians 
planned cities in a simple and orderly manner. The Greeks also laid out their 
capital and chief towns with a practical and monumental yet spontaneous 

» grandeur. Athens, Olympia, Delphi, Delos, Ephesus, etc. stood as examples. 

Yet, as we trace the annals of building in Egypt, Greece and throughout 

- the Roman Empire, we find that although many cities possessed magnificent 

temples and edifices as central monuments, the citizens and slaves were for 

the most part obliged to dwell in small, dark, badly ventilated habitations. 

Only the ruler and a small number of his subjects enjoyed the luxury of well 
built houses. 
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| to-day there i is the growing disci i j for freo cir- , 
, and for the эа шя of the life and a of vast umbers of — 






4 ፣ a pted | iom Pee conditions. ti i | 
4 E e ጋሩ be sure that great rin be made. The E of ; ж 


insider city planning moré and more from a scientific point 
be treated as an absolute science. Already 
who understand the Li ታክ of life, . 


for the needs of the great masses. ple ብሰው are attggcted in ever 
iumbers towards the centres of ci tion. The amount of cubic я 
b gienically propo te to the ка of the people both 18? апд out 
rs, Чу. access to ке эң baths, laundries, hospitals, churches, theatres, » 
lecture halls and markets according to popular needs, all the various spaces 
necessary for human rest and relaxation, are considerations that in the last 
few years have been acknowledged by the world. 
That the sections of a city be laid out according to the iliud: of е 
м the people living therein appears more and more to be desirable in order that » 
edtest extent possible find their requirements met. In - p $ 
is no longer a question of erecting a group of ial resi- 
dences r an elect few only, but of providing means that the whole popula- 
tion may enjoy light, air, opportunities for natural recreation, and all the 7 
conveniences which incita their activities. For every individual life seeks 
expression, and surroundings are often a determining force in the expression Р * 
which it will give. 
It is with these considerations in view, that this City, planned to house d. 
2% the population which would naturally be attracted to an international World | 
ርን Centre, was arranged in the following manner. o 
Ф. Дэ I will be seen by referring to the general plan, the Фама of Progt@ss, 
| rising in the midst of the Congress Square, forms the heart of both Interna- DOM 
le tional Centre and City. Long avenues radiating from it in all directions, ፍ. 
connect every part of the latter with the monumental group. This last, as 
was noted in the first chapter, is divided from the residential, business and 
industrial quarters Буф а broad canal surrounding it on three yen and traversed 
by bridges. 
The adjacent city is / divided into zones, each containing several sections 
. ог quarters. These zones are likewise separated from one another by broad 
belts of water. The outermost of these forms a wide, navigable canal, 
" connecting the sea with the inland basins 58 CEN which lie at Jie 
further extremity of the town. p 
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* dual owners, without restrictions and without regard for. 













© cance, however, of dn i жекей ንነ ; 
only become apparent when the means. iez керші circulation made expans 
upon a vast scale imperative. In the movement towards greater centra 
„Чоп, cities spread miles beyond their original boundaries. | ` Abso 
“neighbouring towns and yillages and covering y adjacent suburbs (ከ. 
dwellings, they formed heterogeneous groups. The charming individuality 
of many a town was swallowed in this evolutionary change, which, toa large | 


` extent, took place spontaneously, forced by the demands of increasing huma- | 


nity. Growing at some points rapidly, at others slowly, cities frequently 
had portions crushed and half choked by the development of neighbouring 
quarters. Many of these latter were built to serve the interests of indivi- * 












of the ей who would inhabit them. [ሺ may be said that 
„out the world, the hovels and slums in which large numb: 
5ጩ are obliged to live and bring up their children, far fi 
pleasure of green fields, and often pathetically crowded into close, il E 
rooms, offer the most forti ground for disease, crime and degene tiom. - 
But civic art is the expression of civic life, and it seems safe to say tha 
cities in the future will not grow up. Желге as has too often been the 
case in the past. It is now being realised that it is more advantageous and 
economical to build towns with forethought than to allow them to grow up | 
I. nim at the caprice of corporations, ambitious industrial ade ҮН | 
or organisations that only care for human life as a means for developing 
tunes. Undoubtedly modern requirements will necessitate that all cities nn 
built upon definite plans, and each one will have its individuality according 
to the expression that is dominant in the will of the people. — # s 
If we survey the plans of many European towns and capitals, founded. 
at different periods, their individuality is clearly apparent, and so deep i is the 
interest they awaken, so picturesque their beauty, that the tendency to imitate 
them becomes almost irresistible. The informal beauty that resulted from ó 
unconscious growth, proceeded, however, from conditions which, for the 
most part, no longer exist. To reproduce them, therefore, becomes often 


but a vain affectation. | «or ኣ፤ ቃው ede 












provided with static : transfo 
üre from another quarter : from the s 
, 4 and from the 1 boiler house A for the sub-station 5. 
oduced in the boiler 


пахі! imum presente т 1 kilo, 


e produced. The static transfo 
reach of these 


ducing 7000 k. Sub-station 5 will use 12 
‚ Each of these stations will be provided with turbi 
1234: 3 turbo alt. 2000 k. w. 

rbo alt. 1000 k. w. 

ion 5: 3 turbo alt. of 1000 К. w. 

galt. of 500 К. w. 


; hese conditions, a good efficiency can be P whatever the load, The space necessary 
E ei will be ;.800 m2 for No 1 2 3 and 4, and 500 та for No 5. 


лех boilg ho 


alternators thuş distributed : 


g surface of 6700 m2, occupying a space of tooo m2. Th tal surface 
ises із approximately 2000 m2. Each of these groups of irs will also 
ssary for special services such as laundries, steam cooking, disinfecting 
rm Lm buildings. 


from the auxilliary machines in the boiler-house, will 









t 
provi i 

መለት ci will 5 provided with the same improvements in the system of draft 
and ен 151 the substances of the gases as the main boiler-house. They will burn the coke 
wb cs city gashouse, and if this is insufficient, hard coal will be added. 


If this supply 
is small or difficult to obtain, special | fibuspies. will be taken to provide smoke consuming hearths. 





M DISTRIBUTION OF UM THROUGHOUT THE CITY 
RS yt '' 


‚ steam is distributed by means of pipi és under the sidewalks. A pressure regulator will. 


t the entrance of each building. “Steam will be sold by the weight, the measure 
being taken by means “of a meter. 


2 service for a very short time and within a very limited area. 


THE PRODUCING. CAPACITY OF THE INSTALLATION 


“ d Бы of boni in the transporta it tion Siu k at high pressure is : 
From B to 1 and front (0. 3, yd. 


From C to 2 and from „з е 2 EEO ; 
From A to 5, ^ ar s 2 VP I " 
: #2. S, v sb d ) 
Іп tlie transportation of exhaust steam, the condensation in the pipes may reach 15 to 20 °/, 
of the consumption of heat. — . р" 
n A. BEAURRIENNE, 
ላ Іпдепі Чез Arts et Manufactures, 
1 д | 9 Membre de la été des Ingénieurs Civils de France. 
ә й ” Membre de la American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 
i» Membre de la National Distfict Heating Association. 
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qm these ና የ ГА will ge dis 


dw The distributing pipes will be so join * 
ie they. can be fed from both. sides. Under these conditions an injury to the pipes can ^ 


pecial boiler houses B C D E for the 


at the pressure of 10 kilos, will have a drop of pres- 
fall load. The steam received at 8 kilos will be expanded іп the turbo alter- 


pressure under which it will then be distributed in each 
p "During the winter, > turbo alternators in sub-station will 
y сс current which, by its ious expansion, the qua ty of steam used 


ers will supply the surplus. _ For the full ., 
tions т 2 3 and 4, will thus use about 240000 kgs of steam 


oo kgs of steam while producing 


The circulation of hot water, heated by a part of ^ 


"uses will each produce 130000 kgs of steam an hour, and will сона ግ 
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г Opposite the "сае Centre, is басо кае ч Abo 
a.d э, fadiating point of a beji rk of broad avenues, which 1 Т 
2. 04 4 extent possible tobe kept free from rails. Under беа еня 
y, eee with sub-stations, placed in immediate connection with- all the 
: | й. buildings of the International Centre and with the several quarters | 
zone Two branches of the main lines of rail which come irito 
1 aPdistánce, are carried under gro ' to the right and left, as far ም ከር 
' Ву these simple lines of communication, none of the кеа od 
carried on above ground. » The navigable m however, furnishes an ( 
"ы » tional mode for the transportation of freig “Ж 
Тһе Civic Centre is situated in the first zone, and lies opposite, | 
at an adequate distance from the»Terminal Railway Station. It i$ d 
a е with a great square which will be surrounded by public buildings, s 
1 the City Hall, the Court of nre Post-Officey Public Library, е 
a this centre рна the principle boulevards upon which hotels, theatres, 
| concert halls and the largest shops тау be built. 27744 
ы То right and left of this business and administrative በ are ; thie: 
‘@Mesidence quarters, six in number, capable of holding from тоо 000. to, 
* 120000 inhabitants each. These are planned ассогіи to the checker- 
* + board system, which has been found to be the most convenient. since motor ^ 
6 4 4 “power has superseded animal traction. It will be notéd A a section has 
its own central square, about which ample space is allotted for those buildings 
- for the public service which are essential to the needs of the people, such as % 
. the MA. 24 buildings, schools, libraries, conference halls, markets, * 
theatres, churches, etc. Each quarter is supplied with heat from a central * 
4 GEM . station on the outskirts of the town, thus avoiding the nuisance of smoke 
t - and gas and greatly facilitating sanitary conditions’. Long, чан avenues, 


Жу... . The heating would be combined with the production of the electric current necessary for the 
ነ ма sev д services of the city. It would be installed in a central station A, capable of furnishing all Ld 
% . she electric energy needed by a population of some 500 ooo inhabitants. The production would  *. 
maximum power estimated at 50000 k. w. For instance, the station may includ rbo . 
4 ERG of 8 ооо К. w. and 4 of 2500 k. w. This will permit machinery with economical bea- · 
| ' rings to function, whatever be the total load of the power house. The turbines are run by conden- ' 
“ Y sing water taken from the canal. 
P High pressure steam will be furnished them by a group of 25 generators of a ከ EE sur- ` 
face of 22 ооо m2 and occupying a space of 3 ооо m2. "Тһе space needed for the turbines, анаты 
ብ and their accessory organs being 1 500 m2, adding the space required for the coal recipient and 
foreseen as necessary for use in the future, the total space required for the Central Station wi be 
Ф gooo m2. ғ” 
а The boilers will be provided with economisers for heating the feedwater. A certain number of 
economisers will be used for heating the water of a circuit, assuring the heating of the industrial 
quarters and those inhabited by the workmen. The heating of this circuit will be completed by 
% ә the condensation of the exhaust steam from the auxilliary motors of the power-house. The gases 
қ , from the boilers may thus be evacuated at a very low temperature, 100 to 150. The draft will be 
* . mechanically obtained. Depdgit chambers will collect the substances contained in the gases in such 
ቺ manner that only almost pure carbonic acid will be evacuated. 
1 "s The Central Station A, will furnish the high tension current to the sub-stations 1, 2, 3, 4, 
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greatly enriched by parks እ and 
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á PLAN OF THE CITY, SHOWING THE HEATING SYSTEM 
: Stretching towards the sea, in spaces and invariably wooded, s 
| + hospital and sanatorium grounds, burying grounds, etc.. 
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houses, as well as the coal and wood-yards, the slaughter-houses etc. All 
( idi. ^ X r ብ as Pu : ; 
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PLAN OF THE CITY, SHOWING THE UNDERGROUND COMMUNICATIONS ғ 
> these have been carefully.studied with a view to making them practical. and 
‘advantageous in theif relation to the whole plan. .To right and left, and 


| the achievement of the highest aims, has been and will 
Asst, : Knowing therefore from the testimony of past 
i itho ut spirituality the human desire must ultimately fail 
that “through international cooperation the attain- 

ni Mam desires of men ‘and of states could be greatly facili- 
pnest. appeal 15. "therefore. made that these plans be carefully 
05 a practical means of uin ie efforts of men upon a spiri- 

conomic Basis =, 

oir 3 begit g o of time җе have: did the кол of people from 
elated: group into cc commons тиге, and. this” centralisation has 

den broadened ti t reir “views, and facilitated. their expansion in 

à and ' culture: When they have- -ге mai d isolated , their 
have be be en arrested, and we find no definite Of s made i in either 
| "Left out of the direct current they become, like water 

e flowing stream, stagnant, unhealthy: and* infected. 
"of communication, deeper and more fratérnal rela- 
itual and economic lines would therefore. seem 
to life “and to the energies Of man. уу с. 

reak thé bonds of human affection. Although ~ 
ions, social and political, mental and economical 
\ s, there | is the assurance that, in spite of these diffe- 


ms of Am real leaders of men are fundamentally built 
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. height, forms the commemorative <‘ * Signal x ። 
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the open country, str | Each бер p 

with 168 own: schoo "X. kes, re ies, ch s dE ON ей й А | ቋ 
grounds, “and the 5 ré. 
placed 18 the. midst of greenery and nid p im. groups, in ‘st ar 
manner that "Tight ; and air may penetrate OTEN e гаме пей «by "the п ажем 
gable canal as well as by underground tail,” di ris 7. ^ Тж 
enable workingmen and women to.enjoy pleasant 


while -being within easy range of both éi industrial “quarters: —— DM 
They отет, so placed that they qnm nich se ded дай”) 26 | 
Indeed,*the whole city, by the formation of new nuclei in. | E uo 29... 
cation with the centre, may spread to whatever exten) de f 


Adjoining the subire are upon one n^ posue 
the other, open spaces for exhibitions. f 

Thus, radiating from the Gower of в ess 4 
city permit of free circulation" ^ rom one (0788 \ 
dents of each quarter with the ‘chief necessities m to f health and | 5% 
the enjoyment of life. Centralising the public_services, they. offer ‘to К ፻ 
alike the needed opportunities for intellectual and physical devel ent and.’ 
recreation. At the same time, kept broadly within these Jines, each сап 
have its own individuality as strongly marked as may be desired” ኹነ ' the. 
will of the people. Rising in their midst, seen fron габаг, and’ forming the 
central point of view from all the long avenues that Tadiate from dt through ^ 


c d 


the city into the open country, the Tower: Jot Progress, 320 metres. іп 5 pig’ 
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е ума! entity which li 
th, unity and force cam г ver ከ6, di 
bbe as unreaso able as to take the fou 
equilibrium. | 
s was said before, ble contributions pour - in fate i odii. 
suggestions as well as practical. methods for assuring closer and more 
1005 1 elations are forthcoming in such abundance that a universal 
2 avour is manifest to establish a centre, or fountain, of human knowledge 
from. which the whole world may quence ing thirst for enlighten- 
| me t and righteousness. Already the vision of universal cooperation is 


idations fro ል e 
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"Ж ‘upon us clearly, inspiring higher motives upon broader human lines. j, 
^ ኤ қ á - Millions are ኮፍ, cer quietly towards the organisation of a world | 
L “nity h and it would hat this unity must have been divinely foreseen 
X from the beginning, for we find everywhere men working actively and ins- 
5c ` tinctively for the formation of wider and wider spheres of affiliation. 5 





Such a centre must о! 
It need. 


as a means of meeting this great demand. 

| necessity be world-wide in its scope, and therefore international. 

Ua. ge interfere with state polit 

22% es lend inestimable assistance to every social and political endeavour 
E ting the whole Me 

Each nation would remain the same : in constitution and customs no 

ication of sovereignty, or any kind of dictation would be imposed upon 





| ` ME e untries, Or states. 
P. 1 ow A common centre for collecting and imparting the most essential human 
иселе, a centre in which states and men may freely communicate with 
b -4 > each other, a centre open and of easy access, that registers and preserves the 


statistics of human progress, must benefit all countries and all men. And 
„what seems most appealing and reassuring is that such a world centre would 
be like a world heart through which the highest human efforts would flow, 
be purified and return to nourish and promote the ever increasing demand 
fors ce, truth and enlightenment. 
а of international organisation protecting and guiding all the interests of 
human life a broader feeling of assurance is provided. This world unity of 
interests will go far to lessen the necessity of war; for the incentive to the 
r will become weaker as the bonds of community between nations 

by economic and industrial ties or by scientific cooperation. 
, We have seen the beginning of individual efforts to call into being inter- 
mational centres in many directions which benefit the progress both of men 
and nations. We have seen the formation of International Institutes of Agri- 
ture, of international centres of various universally acknowledged inte- 
7 rests; such as the White and Red Cross, the Society ** Autour du Monde " 
| рық ым. Unions, the Office Central des Institutions ішегі іо- 
TE 


ፍ. 


"m m It will be found that the centre of communication, here planned, is sig- 


or existing laws, but, on the other hand it 


It is undeniable that through the crea- Ж 
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their scope, and more,and more tend towards peace and p 

prefer to live as large eparate families, they have’ every "ghe 50: yt H 

without the advantages of communication and#comparison . | ldren will- mm e. 

not be able to develop and grow mentally and physically strong | De 
No boundaries can hinder the expansion of the ht 

can prevent the human intellect from developing; and to-da 

communication, all centres of the inhabited world come w 

Knowledge is eem through ever more rapid and economic l 

increasing a thousandfold the desire to take advantage of the special privileges 

‘offered by other states and countries, which, but a few years ago, were not 

l ` within the range of possibility. Whereas then threes per cent. only of the c 

human race could receive the privilege of studying the arts, science and 

natural development of other peoples, to-day the ways that connect nation 

with nation are open so widely that all parts of the world come n imme- 

ТЫМ 4 „diate and economical reach of all mankind. Those who have higher aims than | 

"a that of serving individual or local objects, and who in the past have. worked | 

፦ . “ብ separately and isolatedly, and, too often in consequence, have | worked ів ; 

‚ : = vain, have in modern times ouid für broad and open roads that lead from | 

country to country. Each country opens its heart to receive them and 

show them freely the accumulated treasures of mind in art and science f 

ነ which it develops and builds. 5. 

Ж Thus nations give and take and are mutually benefited by the high 

ха endeavours of each. We look with pride upon our statesmen, artists at 

scientists, and watch with interest the effect of our achievements as they, are 

received by other nations. For national pride will never leave the heart of- 47 

тап, and national endeavour will only be strengthened as the pacific relatión- ሸጣ: E T > wq 

ships of nations progress. Yet, there seems to be in people's minds a general | ሃሪ т, 

sense that the time has come for the nations to understand each other better 22-2 

and that there should be a central point of interchange, a common centre of | ። dir. 


communication. Innumerable books and statistics Bei. of poser and | Wenn 
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- soned arguments convince the nations that unity of purpose. and ерді . 
4, іп art, science and commerce сап but enrich and expand the interests of each. . 
ያ Р All scientific facts are now diffused and taught clearly and accuratel Ой 
most parts of the inhabited world. Therefore, henceforth, no voice ' 
appeals to human needs can remain unheard. Every national achievement, - Nh “ከኤ. 
almost before its. birth, is heralded by the Press with trumpet notes, which .  -' "wi 
vibrate round the 89908. This only proves that, in “spite of national disie- - :'ታ፡ 
* tions, the highest endeavours of man are international property. * oí Ре ር . 

B^ The fact that inventions and discoveries can be rapidly transmitted anc T + 
p .። 4 utilised by all who need them, often sustains and invigorates a people. СУ: 
=" dig. otherwise would weaken and decay. The traditions of “60 
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aides of all nations desire easier means. 


ам of contact with their fellow workers im all the 
t prompt information concerning all branches of በዓ ከ 











d and increases in population. | 
г 105. supply upon achievements q rained, and quickly com- 
bows it is incumbent on men of science and culture to meet this 
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> э. be no lack of funds to construct and support it. Although ~ 
nationalism is not forced upon the world, it may now be said to be i 4 


2 ыы question that would be benefited by the establishment ава ап 
ይሬ کے‎ international world centre, would be the increasing tendency towards the 
' ` abolition of war. А common centre should be provided, a universal infor- 
P. КЕНЕ... mation bureau, centralising all pacific efforts and focussing such movements 

ы eb. ou and desires — à great, central communication bureau, receiving all the most 
M— 77 valuable - Suggestions and arguments in favour of peace and impartially 
ን distributing them — an organisation or School of Peace, built by interna- 


5...  . tional cooperation receiving delegates from all nations. Such an international 
` world-federation, or Peace Centre, would at once become the means of faci- 


litating high aims and motives upon broader lines and of presenting them 
impartially to the world. 
22 The most intelligent statesmen of our age as well as the most philan- 
| . - thropic helpers of humanity are everywhere uniting in contributing valuable 
. . Scientific arguments, and large sums of money to peace movements. Should 
| e» d they not have a common world centre if they are to benefit all mankind? 
Е. 222 Should they not be organised as a most vital part of the great world move- 
Ж ^ . ment, if their aims are for universal peace? Should not all rulers and 
„ү governments listen to their арр сай Through a definite world organisation, 
bci ua : their = must become more generally understood. Peace makers and 
жабы; ors need to become aconsolidated unit. They need organisation upon 
> ብ ional bases and through international coopertition. They need cen- 
ке Es tralisation and unity of purpose, for they represent a great cause, and they 
T Aa ፡:.. utat their appeals echoed and diffused throughout the world. To be 
iversal, should they not formulate upon international, not upon local lines, 






lvantageous suggestions and expand the practical advantages of peace? 
Should they not present ideals that; besides being spiritual, have all those 
'economic and practical qualities that are indispensable for success, and thus 
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heaton becomes more and more አዉ ሸብ as the world. 
ever growing demand .. 
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aed a ^ "lines of practical utility would be very rely нере as a decided step in 
- "advance. , nun Р 
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Union, the Pan-American іт Ў iine: dia t of A 
= Hague, and өне They all contribute towards оп mon 
1 aim at unification and equality of i pe кай they all seek to 
Ws progress of human endeavours. ( ies 40. ді ይህ 
The existing institutions are well organised, Ее are being con 
added to; but the widely expressed opinion of many practical and enligh- - 
tened people is that these аге too scattered and far apart, too- difficult of à 
access, and with too little unity of organisation to make any general har- ; | 
топу of action possible. Therefore, it would seem certain that the creation 8 - ag 
of a common centre, uniting all international endeavours upon the widest-  . 


"n 


^ X The great desideratum would seem to be that all international interests 
should be centralised and housed in one city, which open to and “supported 
bys the world at large, should collect, and then freely impart the best that 
is known and thought on all subjects ышан endeavour! ^» ravine? 

Rapid communication would be one of its most appealing benefits, affect- 
ing all branches of science and industry and bringing the whole wolf 
endeavour within feach of the possibility of rapid, scientific cooperation. = . - 
Commerce and transportation would be unquestionably facilitated upon 2”, ж 
broader and more economic lines and give а greater impetus to capital and 5g 
labour, the most vital of human requirements. Science and invention wou 
become more rapidly diffused throughout the world. Culture and higher Ms “> 
education, so eagerly sought for and so essential to the development of state 
and man, would draw from a central source proceeding from die broadest 
and deepest intellects of men. ан 

Religion, so appealing to the spiritual progress of all pico peat would 
embrace the whole world of divine teachings and, through a more profound 
study of the creeds and philosophies of all time, would peu a clearer 
understanding of ethics. 8/8-:2967. « 

Art, music and drama, that denote so clearly the motives of humanity, 2 . 9 
inspire the profoundest of sympathies and create the strongest of human 
ideals, could here unite and provide for gne of the greatest and most noble 
of human obligations : the elevation of the ideal in man and the infusion of . . 
love and sympathy in the universal soul. COMM - 

Physical culture Would here find broader [165 pon which to алыб 
and would spread а more logical N > utility of endowing 
the body with strength and courage. Nothing is so essential to life as thé ራ 
development of symmetrical beauty, lending the necessary. energy, ٣ 
reliance and buoyancy to humanity for the fulfilment of its great wn * 
earth. ж. fire Т? 

Through science and religion the.sense of this mission is becoming Tess 
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. sanction, it is almost safe to say that armaments would be reduced a thou- 
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er “በ6 to cure ite ሠ the crane surgery My war, 
‘ed — does not exclude a recurrence of the malady. 
pite of national differences, wars and sacrifice of human life, &rander 
мог bracing aims of centralisation must develop. Nations cannot 
у be enemies. ` There must in some near future, be a neutral meeting 
d, extra territorial and common to all nations, where they may meet, 


Communicate and discuss upon a friendly, liberal basis; a spot consecrated to 


the union of universal human endeavour, in an бош to facilitate the pro 
gress of the present and to lend a surer guiding hand. e unopened eyes 


of the future. | ч 


teim. Every patriotic grave brings vividly back to our vision the sacrifice ot 


life for an ideal. Every human heart yearns for fellowship and unity. 
Suffering and Sacrifice should give us greater faith, more strength and a 
deeper security in the belief that the unification of all spiritual and intellec- 
tual efforts is and always will be guided by the invisible hand of God. 

If a world centre could be created to benefit all humanity, to protect 
_ all the different rights and endeavours of men and states, to facilitate and 
/ expand industry and commérce, to promptly communicate to all countries the 
latest achievements in science and culture, — a common centre of commu- 
nication, built upon world-embracing, monumental lines, — would not this 
be a great bond with far-reaching beneficent effects? Would not the people 
of all nations willingly subscribe towards a means of increasingly extending 
their own rights, and of receiving direct profi from the same? Would 
they not aid in securing this form of protection? And how can. it be. attai- 
ned, if not by mutual consent? ДЫ ағыла 
If such а world centre as is here proposed were to $a built 






694/9114. and that the ever dreaded War questions would thé end become 
things B the past. 

As the nations of the world unite in defending their best interests, so 
the maintenance of armies and navies will - 11861! gradually cease to be 
necessary. с 

А centre established with the simples қ 
facilitating unity of effort and arbitration; is not s gested as a protest against 
war, but in the hope that by determining and і promoting peace, justice and 
progress, it may become a substitute for War. өз 

The building of this International Centre, by international agreement 
and contribution, would go far towards кыйнар justice and peace in all 

tions. We are ever hoping to advance beyond the questions of war. We 
are ever becoming more closely bound to one another, not only by human 
sympathies, but by practical and economic relations. The rapid develop- 
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institution can the progress of peace. dn fully нез зе 
юе. ларны are united in one great centre guiding and s 
human activities and until their motives are shown to be 6 жолда 
much of their work will be іп vain, and national armaments will in 
Not that the construction and maintenance of armaments is he 
itself. This is not disputable by any reasonable тап. Pacifists may denounce: 
uc multiplication of deadly machines for the protection of the social and 
So political right of “е as against all spiritual progress; they may stigmatise . 
"it as a bloody and degrading way of protecting industry and commerce; || 
28 „they may point to the desolation and suffering inflicted by war; they may d 
enlist the sympathies of many thinking people, and their position may be З 
almost irrefutable : nevertheless, the world’s expenditure for military prepa- | 
rations will continue to increase by leaps and bounds, until some higher 
' 4 form of protection has been found, whereby conflicting claims тау be equi- 
°“ ` tably settled, and peaceful development assured to all mankind. oe 
The idealist is constantly proposing schemes for the reduction of arma- . 
ments. He dreams of the immense energy thatgmight be thus set free and 
directed into wider channels of progress towards the higher and more 
advantageous requirements of humanity. How far the idealist may be right 
and the practical man wrong, is a question we need not here discuss. But, hc d 
unless idealism, with all its claim to be heard, is built on a practical and 
j ‘. ‘economic basis, ‘‘ Dreadnoughts " and all the inventions of modern warfare | 
must continue to increase." Humanity may protest, but its voice is lost in 
th ¢-whirlpool which the practical man calls : ‘‘ Necessity”. | ы 
| | ast, however, come a limit to what is now generally considered 
E ‚ Жу the. pacif ist as a s waste Of human endeavour and of money. , Yet 
this limit vill only be safely reache "when some means more righteous than 
war have been discovered for protecting the interests and well-being of the 
nations. When an adequate substitute is forthcoming, then and not till 
” ' then, will the heavy armoured burden of war, that tends to break the 
М te of both man and pon be lightened, and the prospects of peace be 
^ brought’ witbin practical realisation.. It is in the nature of man to fight, and 
$f» Yet, if.hé may obtain his rights without fight- 
| ing, his mind and soul Ж... | Бог, though a war may be honourable 
4 5 and just from a material and, liuitian standpoint, the God in man's inmost 
soul is ever crying out for рейсе and goodwill upon earth. It is the cry of 
our higher nature which is always striving to create ideals for the benefit 
of humanity. Hitherto, recourse to arms, or in other words, a trial , m 
strength, has been the only ultimate form of protest against internatio + 
injustice; and this method, which is, in fact, nature’s law for all forme; ot 
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a ou: niesione: should be studied scientifically and humanely, a 
ommon world centre would undoubtedly go far in giving solutions from 


1 capital and labour : for such wars can become the most degrad- 
bloody in the history of the world, affecting all classes. 
se days we are continually on the verge of this war. The кене, 
n 


ES 5 thie gravest in the history of peoples, — not a war between natio 


but a contest between capital and labour in all nations; for the 
faet of the continual diffusion of labour and of the vital need of capital 
ts n ot only the state in which local interests are created, but the equili- . 
1 of the whole civilised world. The labourers of all nations, in spite of 
1 nt or national differences, are being joined together by strengthen- 
ing bonds of fellowship, and those of one country as of another are demand- 


dm | ‘same justice and the same rights as well as the same recompense 


ir efforts. 
© афа Мав have freed themselves from despotism dnd PAPER on which they 


, ˆ ` [Sok back with horror and repulsion. They turn with eager eyes and willing 
`` hands towards higher achievements and ideals. They are guided by a more 
_ divine mission than ever before. All their attainments both physical and 


ы -spiritual are essential to their progress. The streams of human blood spilt 


5 А : jn war have been dried by the sun of righteous endeavours. But these righteous 
` endeavours must finally receive a just reward, which can only be determined 
' Буа careful study of men's demands. 


J= = Capitalists also need and demand protection, but the very fact of their 
gives them the security and the protection of state institutions that too 


2 often have provided them with the means of making slaves of their depen- 


dents: It is known that though often the labouring man has more than he 


earns or should have, yet more often he is reduced to extreme poverty by 


capitalists who turn him into the slave, his accomplishments into gold, his 


spirit into mud, — for nothing can so quickly destroy all spiritual insight as 
. slavery and poverty. It turns the man into the beast. It induces corruption 


' ` and blurs ideals. It sinks the human body into deplorable decadence, 


and mental. It invites crime. It degenerates the healthy energies 
of man and undermines all his highest ambitions. 
- The age of despotism, slavery and terror remains indelibly graven in the 
minds of men. The human cries of the past for liberty and justice, the 
s of suffering and agony, still cause the heart to bleed with compassion 
and shame. Shall all this have been in vain? Shall despotism and slavery 
соте under 8 new disguise? Will they not surely be detected whatever 
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lection; and Е m resonable ble ha d 
increasing heed of расову in their economic Мирчо 
less. to rely upon arms to settle disputes that may arise throu 
opinion. The growing net-work of incercommunication which g 
globe and minimises distance, of itself suggests the most vital o ё 
that of organised centralisation and cooperation. to cdidit а ድ 
. Yet chief among the reasons for this necessity in the. future is not ` 
even the ever dreaded war between nation and nation, for slowly, the people | 
дее, ‚ by their own strength, imposing war, not ue other. naonn НВ: XE, ዳሽ 
their own. Ф р rm n ሚር 2 
" In all countries of the world: ы great majority of አብነ belong to the SOS. s 
labouring classes, which are the very motor power of national en АУ, 
| ments in industry and in the welfare of the State, besides being the real ፀርዑ- LI 
ducers of capital. The labouring classes to-day can build or destroy a world. ao E 44” 
They can destroy the peace of a country, or give it all its essential 1 pee 
' and comforts. They can prevent communication 9r extend it. They can . . ~” 
' produce crops to feed the world, or withhold them. The whole building of EX wt. 
the future depends upon м men. Yet hitherto they have had to fight | ^: 
with the kipgs of industry, whose slaves they were. Many of their demands +, 
are just and right, and they turn to state rulers for protection. The great y 
capitalists also appeal to government, and often they too are in the right and  - % 
ж the wage-earner in the wrong. At the same time the latter is not less often - ^ ж 
right in resisting tyrannical oppression, and in fighting for the just demands — ° 
which he will in the end obtain. His demand as well as his suffering rings | 
out beyond the city and country in which he lives. Both touch the heart 
and mind of all earnest men. The builders of cathedrals, capitols, railways ` 
and industries have the right to live at any rate decently. They must - ፍና 
have "the means of adequately feeding, clothing and educating their ርከበ> | л 
dren. Health, strength and hygienic rules are essential to good work, and “ 
labourers are often deprived of these by the very nature of their етріоу- 
ment. They tolerate much, and are ready to tolerate more, but when they 
are driven to the wall by unrighteous claims, industrial wars must inevitably 
ensue, — wars that rend the nation asunder, and throw out of gear all [ከፀ , -~ 
' ч of international commerce. . th ТАССАЙ 
%. * Yet this vast human industrial organ that can crush the world, steel 
% | ever searches for a just administration. Should it look to the heads of the 
t nation for which it labours and which it gives its life and strength to justify? 
Or should it look to the kings of industry? Is not this a question of inter- 
national interest that the nations through collaboration and ا و‎ should و“‎ 
study and decide? И к 
National interest and ue can do much, bus the cupid diens conti- . д 
nually developing international interests will undoubtedly be able to do more | A RUE. a 
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her to study it carefully upon a scientific basis, to cooperate to 
e and fede ы laws, — international laws that will protect the 
ет as well as the capitalist by the most human methods for the benefit 
REE cni one 3 tise Yoo ue) 
| for this reason, among innumerable others, it was thought desirable 
lection with the many interests here united to plan an international 
Court of justice in which a World Court could be established for the pro- 
ር | tection of the interests and rights of international organisations, and for the 
22222 expansion of industry, commerce and transportation. 
ይ. a У ман Nothing сап so entirely render justice to human efforts as ап interna- 
ልልም: ND . tional consensus of opinion. Men feel themselves belonging to one great 
Р . family and realise ever more clearly their intimate relationship; and they are 
22” beginning to feel the need of some елга! legal authority. _ 
eu m vu » Je is almost needless to say how essential a World International Court 
or ee ~~ сап be to the nations. _ Моге and more states and peoples demand it, and 
«<. the sense of the necessity of such a court is growing so strong in the minds 
= ef men, that it is but a question of time before it will be finally established. 
ү We must lay the foundation stones for the generations of the future; we 
*... must guide them as though they were our own children, for in reality, they 
<“ . area part of ourselves. Prejudice and personal as well as national vanity 
^  . - must be laid aside to give a higher impetus to all human motives and to 
| spread justice, righteousness and peace to all parts of the inhabited world. 
' | The establishment of such a Court of International Justice, protected by 
international legislation, would undoubtedly supply the cooperation of nations 


on of vital human interests resolutel 


ә, 





with an invaluable protection. It would respect and. protect all በ 2 ` 
ity 





rights and aims by a world sanction of opinion, built upon lines of е 

and by the unity of the expert knowledge of international legal luminaries. 

Commercial and industrial interests could be protected by the scientific 

222222 Study of their essential needs, a study at close range aided by international 

. - Cooperation; thus a definite step would be taken towards universal peace. 

TES "Avoiding all possible interference with state laws, an international board 

of delegates, represented by the ablest men of each nation, with a scientific 

a knowledge of law, would soon establish an International World Court, so 

Lae essential to men and to states and so reassuring to the progress of the future 
that it would stand as one of the most humane monuments of all ages. 

= Shall we acknowledge our brother and deny him? Shall we not rather 

i T ' unite from all parts of the world to build a Kingdom of human endeavour 

‘upon the solid rock of human obligations, and be inspired in the building by 

зы. voice of the multitudes, whose righteous demand weaves a 

world harmony of purpose, a mental and physical unity, created by ever 

clearer spiritual motiyes ? 





የ 









5. are not unmasked and crushed? 
desire of all nations to mete out to operatives a just. 4? ey 
The labourer looks eagerly forward for the go of all n 
settle this vital question.. He feels the need for suggestion and counsel 
ing from some central power. If possible, he wants his wrongs ri 
the highest scientific and human authority, by those who can see the spi: 
and material outcome of his labour, who can put him upon a sure basi 
realising the benefit of his efforts so that he may be able to produce, ma 


and educate his family healthily and hygienically, and that his old age máy be e. 


secured against poverty and degradation. Не will follow the leaders of nations | 
when he feels that these vt an effort to understand his need es 
ments. goes. 3 
қ When men serve governments, the latter are bound to protect as 5 But, 
ж. when they serve corporations, these bodies often handle them as they please, | 
د‎ 9 in carrying out their own desires and aims, which as history proves, are not _ 
unfrequently corrupt and unjust. Even when protected by laws, the labóurer 
is sometimes reduced to starvation and degradation. ж “бс; 
It is true, of course, that a great number of technical Ферги of labour 
and capital can only be сву dealt with through local law and administra- | 


+ Поп; yet the questions of more than local, or even national, importance are - 


constantly increasing; and these are so vital in the development and Prope 


wu of all mankind, that they necessarily become international. 
х : ` d Ehe ape for world unification of effort grows slowly but saca 
, Despotism and slavery are things of the past. Science and progress have taken 
, | the place of ignorance and stagnation. All industries, to extend their sphere 


ог activity, depend upon capital. The great army of workers that gives its 

“strength and life to were it no less than capitalists themselves must be pro- 

қ . N, a juster, organis , built upon ideas of sympathy, and framed 

ЖҰ оп ап international, scie Кыш by united governmental legislation. The 

strongest human tineis: outside family ties, must be directed towards 

. the great duty of uniting all working people of all nations as they toil upward 
from poverty. Their welfare means peace and prosperity to all countries. 

`. A World Centre of Communication, open to all nations for the purpose 

ү of encouraging the highest human sympathies, for the reception of delegates 

capable of making a scientific and economic study of the labourer and the 


y | a practical and ideal solution of the world-perplexing question of labour and ' 


capital and would do more to prévent war, crime, degradation, degeneration and ° 
starvation than any possible thing that the human mind can conceive. Ву the. 


mere fact of this prevention and by giving a righteous solution and value to 
all human efforts, it would give the strongest impetus to the spiritual, educa- 
tional and social requirements that are so earnestly sought for by all men. - 
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atri 222. y to | ive in реке and harmony and o respect liberty and justice. — 
ah 57% 2 e economic > of such a centre would be undeniable; its practical 
a ч anquestiondble; its use in forming a stronger bond out of the ever 
м”, і у desires of men to develop and utilise the full strength of their 
Жа ity, — а reality : whilst the terrible development of prejudices that exist 
с > dimi walliedbdonceniaation: and nation, would be almost entirely 
p2 ; nau ) 
#ፍ. 4. rated from the face of the earth. . Invisible strong arms, forming a human 
س ا“‎ circle the whole world and unite its people and their endea- 
E b ours by one strong link, which through their spiritual and righteous efforts, 
4:4 LY media would lay the great foundation stone for building а worldly 
ier е ከ аена ከሃ love and fellowship, and by the incontrovertible assu- 
х ) | |i ins us to give the Kingdom of God within us a comprehensive, 
.- d existence upon carth by our own efforts, strengthened by peace, 
. .  . justice and unity. uo 
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taking will become m. > 

ቁ living in art, science i ቼመው-ዳ pers ever to i | 

%. | destiny of can , and to bring about a greater unity, and a ch 

| | ing of the purpose of his mission. We are all God's chosen ፻ 
are beginning to realise our mission. more deeply and fully. — 

ia 2 surely its divine nature and we work more earnestly in p n 
ҚТ. Ж that the great truth is coming home to us that the Kingdom of H 
የ ንዒ, be built from within, in this life. We are given the р ad th 

* of-accomplishing this great work. Shall we not ወፍ ቀ ies 
good will? Has the past meant nothing but a confusion of ting obli- - 
gations, stained with personal ag&randisement? Has it басмый 6. . - MI БЕ. 
rosa of blood and tears, through suffering, sacrifice and martyrdom, with all E xt 
the strength of human endeavour groping in the dark, won for ‘us nothing but - ТЕР 
greater material strength? Are we still building Kingdoms upon the sandy | 
foundations of entangled personal ambitions, only waiting for the great s i 
of human progress to sweep in and overthrow them? Can we "анна. 75 
boldly before God, and deny the mission that the soul of man strives to | ЖЕ 5 ж, 
fulfil? Сап we go оп sacrificing human endeavour and strength, and waste - ae eg 
the energy of human inspirations, and let blood flow again in rivers of ገሙ" 
sacrifice ? i ‘ | хув ЕУ, 

It must, now become clear to all men and rulers "3 men | that Ve ss * 
without a common centre, organised upon a general basis of approval, cen- | 
tralising and uniting the highest motives in man's endeavours, — strength | | 
and effort are both wasted. жы” 

As was said at the outset, no existing conditions сап or need be swept. | ; A 
away, without being relied by some definite and more advantageous - Yi 
system. ks 96627. ሃዳ s 
A "tin The expense to each nation for the construction and support of sucha | | 1 

~*~ centre as here outlined would be but an atom in comparison with the advan- | 

2 tages to be derived. Each State supplied with a permanent, · aN 
mental building, ‘would be enabled to keep in practical touch with the whole -` ік 
world of vital activities. The expense of supporting ambassadors and dele- | jx ግ. 
. gates as well as scientific and economic specialists in all branches of ind: т) E ži 

. ‘and culture, would be entirely counterbalanced by the economy in tim s i; b 
..." money and «41 that would be made positis by сёрипшаейзлпашаейен! ` ы. 
and immediate qomimpoleption. te кве. ERE 

5. ; Therefore a strong appeal is made to all мна ፣ all eaim: ብሽ - * 
қ tap «the world to think of this bg. wp of a World. Capital City ጠጠ ጋ ፡.:.- 

MEL. a the most vital of не — that 18 : ——— ў 
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gium, Holland and Switzerland can also be mentioned for their central situa- 
tion and their direct and rapid communication with the many established 
capitals. 

The question of locality, however, being of international importance, 
could hardly be decided except by a large consensus of opinion, and by the 
decision of delegates appointed by the nations. 

In order fully to demonstrate the benefits occurring from such a centre, 
each nation might appoint a commission for the study of the advantages that 
would accrue to each as a whole, and to the many branches of industry, 
commerce, science, art, culture, situate within its limits, as well as to inves- 
tigate the measures needed to legalise its establishment. These commissions 
could meet at a world convention in Rome, Paris, Berlin, London or Washing- 
ton, where, if it were desired, the original plans and drawings reproduced 
in this volume, could be exhibited and their practical as well as artistic merits 
analysed. : 

In consideration of the immense and innumerable advantages to be derived 
by all governments and peoples from a simplification of international methods 
and relations, the resulting vast economy of time and money, and rapid 
diffusion of results. in all branches of human effort, which would be made 


possible by the establishment of this centre, the net cost of its realisation 


and support would be slight. 

_ Though its construction. would require a comparatively large sum, this 
amount divided among the nations, and spread over the number of years 
necessary for its realisation, would at no time be oppressive. Moreover, it 
is presumable that the established international associations and institutions, 
either scientific, industrial, religious, humanitarian, educational or artistic, 
would aid in the establishment of a monumental centre, destined both to their 
own aggrandisement and to the worthy representation and protection of the 
common interests of humanity. Private individuals also who should desire 
to promote peace and further the progress of the world, would certainly 
offer assistance. 





Moreover, the opportunities opened to nations and to individuals, not 
only for economy but for immeasurably increased gains, both financial and 
intellectual, would quickly justify the initial expense. 


е From the beginning of time centralisation began, and it is legitimate to 
believe that to the end of time it will continue. Despite prejudice and war, 
suffering and bloodshed, an irresistible force ever draws men to a deeper 
understanding of a common aim. An invisible guiding hand unites all peo- 
ples by fraternal bonds of a grander sympathy. The memory of the lives 
that in the past courageously and faithfully gave their energy to the divine 
mission of unification, stimulates the desire of men to move in unison. 


Yet, should it seem desirable that this B... be established inland, Bel- ~~~ 
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4.2 ‚саай 

rrER-a careful examination of the SUE Ж and plans brought - ж 

forward in this volume, the question will arise naturally : where 

and how could such a centre, be advantageously and securely esta- 
blished ? | 3 

There can be no doubt that an attempt towards more fraternal interna- 
tional relations is not only morally and spiritually but also economically 
essential to the progress of humanity; nor is it doubtful that such relations 
will result from freer opportunities for close affiliation upon more of 
grounds; such affiliations, in fact would uplift the whole human race. (6 i 

In referring to the general Plans, it will quickly have been seen that | 
centre was conceived as placed upon the sea-coast; for a site with direct lines 
of communication to all the existing capital cities of the world would surely 
be considered of first importance in the establishment of a centre created for 
the convenience of all nations. Moderate climatic conditions would likewise 
render it more inviting and agreeable for those who, coming from any land, 
might desire to visit or reside there. 

The possibilities for such a site abound upon the coast of the Atlantic 
between the Isthmus of Panama and New England. They are also to be found 
upon the shores of the Mediterranean : Italy, Spain, Tunis or Tripoli. 

The commercial, economic and moral advantages of opening the way to 
more positive and beneficial relations with Asia and the whole of Africa would 
undoubtedly be thereby assured. The already international interests of these 
immense lands offer a magnificent scope for the formation of a grand Inter- 
national Centre, upon or adjoining those rich and vast territories, which, 
sooner or later, must come Into «closer economic touch with Europe and 
Amefica and bring their millions of fertile and productive acres into the 
current of the active energy of modern scientific, civilised life. 
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መን . À Man was made to expand. that he has done so and will ever con- LA ptos 
К tinue to enlarge his horizon. As he was born upon earth, so the world was ` ыт he 
made to live in him, and as it becomes part of him he consciously becomes 2% Ў ት». 
5” ipart of an immortal whole. 1 Se 
Out of the mists of the ages, emerges the mighty figure, Humanity, к. NET M. 
an eterna] unity, — saturated with the DiVine Spirit, with arms extended 
in appealing supplication, holding in ene hand the past, in the other the ር 
silent future. * 
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